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INTRODUCTORY. 



From 1864 to 1859, four volumes of Reports and CoVectiona 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin were published by 
the State. In 1860, the Legislature, to lessen the public bur- 
dens, intermitted its publication ; but with the return of peace 
and prosperity, the Legislature of 1866 authorized the Society 
to have published by the State Printer a Part, of 160 pages a 
year, to commence in 1867, and to be consecutively paged, so 
that three sui^essive Parts should form a volume. Circum- 
stances unnecessary here to mention, prevented the Secretary 
and editor of the Society's publications, from commencing the 
issue of this new series until now ; but the delay has added 
very considerably to the accumulation and completeness of 
the material from which to make the selection. For the con- 
venience of the editor, and for the sake of securing uniformity 
of paper, the third Part, that for 1869, is a little anticipated in 
the order of time. The fifth volume of the Society's OoUections 
presents, we believe, quite as varied a historic melange, and as 
replete with interest, as either of its predecessor& 

Again we appeal to our friends for appropriate contributions 
— ^to our surviving pioneers for their reminiscences , and to 
our citizen soldiery who served in the late war, for diaries, 

documents, personal and general narratives. 

L. 0. D. 

Madison, Wisconsin, Oct, 1868. 
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OBJECTS OF COLLECTION DESIRED. 



1. ICannscript flUtementi and namtlyes of pioneer ■ettlen— old letters and jonmals 
relatiye to the early hletorj and settlement of WUconsin, and of the Black Hawk war; 
biographical ootlcea of our pioneers, and of eminent citizens, deceased ; and fSscts 11* 
Instratire of onr Indian tribes, their historj, characteristics, sketches of their promi- 
nent chieft, orators and warrlbrs, together with contribntions of Indian implements, 
dress, ornaments and cariosities. 

t. Diaries, narratlTes, and documents relative to the war of the rebellion, and more 
especially of the part enacted by Wisconsin officers and soldiers— their heroic exploits, 
snilbrings and services. 

8. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college catalogues ; minates of ecclesias- 
tical conventions, conferences and synods, and other publications relating to this 
State or Michigan Territory, of which Wisconsin formed a part flrom 1818 to 1886— «nd 
hence the Territorial Laws and Joomals, and flies of Michigan papers for that period, 
we are particularly anxious to obtain. 

4. Drawings and descriptions of our ancient mounds and fortifications, their size, 
representation and locality. 

6. Information respecting any ancient coin or other cariosities found in Wisconsin. 
The contribution of such articles to the Cabinet is respectftilly solicited. 

6. Indian geographical names of streams and localities In this State, with their sig- 
nifications. 

7. Books of all kinds, and especially such as relate to American history, travels and 
biography in general, and the West in particular, fiimlly genealogies, old magazines, 
pamphlets, files of newspapers, maps, historical 'manuscripts, autographs of distin- 
guished persons, coins, medals, paintings, portraits, statuary and engravings. 

8. We solicit from Historical Societies and other learned bodies that interchange of 
books and other materials by which the usefalness of institatlons of this nature is so 
essentially enhanced— pledging oarselves to repay such contributions by acts in kind 
to the tall extent of our ability. 

9. The Society particularly begs the fkvor and compliment of authors and pnblishers 
to present, with their autographs, copies of their respective works for its Library. 

10. Editors and publishers of newspapers, magazines and reviews, will confer a last- 
ing fluvor on the Society by contribating their publications regularly for its Library — 
or at least such numbers as may contain articles bearing upon Wisconsin history, 
biography,geography or antiquities ; all of which will be carefully preserved for bindlDg. 

Pttckages for the Society may be sent to, or deposited with, the following gentlemen, 
who have kindly consented to take charge of them. Such parcels, to prevent mistakes, 
should be properly enveloped and addressed, even if bat a single article ; and it woald, 
ftirthermore, be desirable that donors should forward to the Corresponding Secretary a 
specification of books or articles donated and deposited. 

DEPOSITARIES: 

Jon. Mmrsnx, 8i State St, Albany. 

Joseph Sabin, 84 Nassau St., New York. 

Saxukl O. Dbaks, 17 Bromfield St. (up stairs), Boston. 

Gso. BcMSCN, 819 and 821 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Hon. L. J. Fabwxll, Patent Oflioe, Washington. 

I. A. Lapham, LL.D., Milwaukee. L. C. D. 
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Vor. V. FOB THE YEAR 1867. Part L 

SYNOPSIS OF ANNUAL REPORTS 

OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



1860-66 



During the suspension of the publication of our Report and 
Collections^ the fourth and last volume of which was issued in 
1859, the annual reports of the Executive Committee have 
only appeared in the newspapers, and only in abbreviated form 
in some instances ; a synopsis of them seems necessary in order 
to preserve the principal features of each year's labors and pro- 
gress in accessible form. With the renewal, by liberal Legis- 
lative enactment, of the privilege of permanent publication, we 
shall resume issuing the Executive Committee's annual report 
in extenso. 

Siocth Annual Report^ January 8, 1860. 

A Society specially devoted to the single object of gather- 
ing, preserving, and disseminating whatever pertains to the 
1— Hia 
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history of an independent Republic like Wisconsin, is engaged 
in a work of no unimportant character. History, from the 
Greek word isioria, signifies literally a knowledge of facts and 
events acquired by personal observation and research — ^an ex- 
amination, investigation, ot inquiry, in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the facts and events sought for elucidation. 
According to Verrius Flaccus, it means the knowledge of 
things present ; so that the idea of narration would seem to be 
a secondary meaniug of history. But in the progress of the 
science it designates, it has received a more extensive mean- 
ing, until it has come to signify that science which treats of 
man in all his social relations, political, commercial, religious, 
moral and literary, as far as they are the result of general in- 
fluences extending to large masses of men, and embracing both 
the past and the present, including, therefore, every thing 
which acts upon men, considered as members of society ; and 
its object is, to represent with truth and clearness, the relations 
in which man exists, and the influences to which he is subject 

In investigating these relations, and dispersing the clouds 
which often envelope truth, history is a science ; in exhibiting 
its treasures of truth, it is an art Individuals, events, actions, 
discoveries and measures, are historical as far as they have a 
bearing upon the many, in their relations to each other ; or, as 
far as they disclose a truth, important with respect to the re- 
lations which that truth may sustain to other truths or to 
society. 

History justly ranks among the highest and most useful of 
sciences It is, indeed, the reflector which enables us to account 
for the present, and shows us what may be the future, by pla- 
cing the past vividly before us. The chief aim, therefore, of 
such a Society as ours, is not so much to exhibit the treasures of 
history, as to gather scattered facts, investigate their credibili- 
ty, and place them in their proper relations ; or, in other words, 
such a Society is properly devoted to the science, rather than 
the art of history. The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin has, then, a mission of no small importance ; and such 
has been its conceded vigor and success, that its example has 
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been largely instrumental in leading to the organization of 
some eight similar associations in the Western and South- 
Western portions of the Union. 

The Treasurer's Report shows the receipts of the year, includ- 
ing the small balance on hand at the date of his last report, to 
have been $1,030.89; the disbursements $948.47 — leaving a 
balance of $82.72 in the General Fund. The balance of $47.77, 
previously reported in the International Literary Exchange 
Fund, still remains unexpended. 

During the past year, the increase of the Library from ordi- 
nary sources has been 813 volumes — 378 by purchase, 481 by 
donation, and 4 by exchange. The year preceding, the pur- 
chases were 424 volumes, donations 442, exchanges 241 — the 
latter, except ten volumes, were from M. Vattkmare, as the 
first fruits of his system of International Literary Exchanges. 
Deducting those received from M. Vattemark, we shall 
find the past year's increase of the Library comparing very 
nearly with that of the preceding year; and though the num- 
ber of volumes purchased was 46 less, more money was ex- 
pended for them, and a large proportion of them are really 
more rare and valuable. Our expenditure for books in 1868, 
was $586.29 ; while, in 1859, it amounted to $711.71. In 
185b, among the large class ot works added to the Library 
were 50 folios and 56 quartos — total 106 volumes ; in 1859, 
82 folios and 74 quartos — total 106 volumes. 

In this exhibit of the increase of the Library the year past, 
we have given only the augmentation from the ordinary 
sources ; but outside of these ordinary sources a still 
larger increase has been secured — from the large book 
publishers of the country. In the summer and autumn of 
1858, the Corresponding Secretary of the Society, in his capa- 
city of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, visited 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, and called on 
several leading publishers, soliciting specimen copies of their 
standard publications suitable for School Libraries. Not hav- 
ing time to call in person upon all the principal publishers, he 
issued a circular addressed to them, on the 10th of Nov., 1858, 
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soon after his return home — the following extract from which 
will sufficiently explain the object : 

" In my forthcoming Annual Report to the Legislature of 
Wisconsin, I shall strongly urge the adoption of a permanent 
State system of School Libraries ; recommending that a special 
fund be set apart for this purpose, so that the Libraries may 
not only be creditably commenced, but annually replenished 
with solid and useful books, calculated to suit the tastes, and 
meet the wants, of all classes of community. I am well per- 
suaded, that the Legislature will be inclined to adopt some 
good plan — probably the township system, similar to that of 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. It is urged by the leading edu- 
cators, and principal men of the State, and cannot, I think, 
fail of success. 

" While recently in Philadelphia and New York, I called on 
several of the most prominent publishers, and suggested that 
they send me a sample copy of such of their publications as 
they might think appropriate for School Libraries, so that I 
might use them for a double purpose — firat to submit to the 
Legislature in evidence of the great saving that might be made 
by having a State system by which to procure the works at 
the lowest wholesale rates, instead of leaving the Towns to 
purchase of peddlers and others at the highest retail prices ; 
and, secondly, from which to make, eventually, a suitable se- 
lection for such School Libraries. When done with them, I 
propose to place them in the Library of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, as the gift of the several publishers who 
contribute them — the Historical Society Library being the 
largest, best, and most consulted of any in the State, and hence 
the books, when placed in that collection, would still be in a 
position to attract the attention of the hundreds and thousands 
who visit the Library annually." 

As the result of this solicitation, 987 volumes have been re- 
ceived — nearly all of which may he regarded as works of a 
sterling and standard character. It has been usual, we believe, 
for State Superintendents of Public Instruction to appropriate 
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8ucli sample volumes to their private libraries ; but, the 
late Superintendent thought that such a valuable collection 
should inure to the benefit of the public, and he deemed the 
State Historical Society a more fitting receptacle than the 
small library connected with the Superintendent's department, 
where they would have been consulted only to a limited ex- 
tent In the Library of our Society, they will better subserve 
the purposes of the publishers and donors, prove more acces- 
sible to the public, and are still ready for convenient reference 
to such person or persons as the State may designate to exam- 
ine and determine the books for school library purposes. The 
cost of this collection, at ordinary rates, would not have been 
less than twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. 

As these books have been formally conveyed to the Society? 
and added to its Library, the real increase the past jear has 
been, from ordinary sources 813 volumes, from publishers 987 
— total, 1800 volumes. 

During the year past, 722 unbound documents and pam- 
phlets have been received. And among the most valuable li- 
brary additions have been forty-two bound newspaper files — 
eighteen of which relate to the last century, from 1763 to 1800 ; 
and many curiosities have been added to the cabinet The li- 
brary now numbers 7,053 volumes, and 5,400 unbound pam- 
phlets and documents, making together 12,458. No additions 
to the Picture Gallery reported. 

A new volume — the fourth of the Society's Reports and Col- 
lections^ has been issued during the past year, containing quite 
a variety of papers, of permanent value, on historical, antiqua- 
rian and scientific subjects, which, it is hoped, may prove as 
useful and acceptable as its three predecessors. 

Seventh Annual Report^ January 2, 1861. 

The Annual Reports of the Executive Committee and Treas- 
urer, exhibit the receipts into the Treasury, including the bal- 
ance at date of the last annual report, $1,203.19; disburse- 
ments, 01,115.48; leaving a balance on hand of 1187.71. The 
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addilioiia to the Library tbe present year have been 887 vol- 
nmea, and 1,134 docamenta and pamphlets, making a total ad- 
dition of 1,971 workB. The total number of volaraea now in 
the Library is 7,890, and including the unbound docunsents 
and pamphlets, 14,400. The whole number of bound news- 
paper files in tbe Library is 493, covering almost the entire 
period of the last century, with scattering volumes of an earlier 
date, and altogether replete with deeply interesting hiBtorio 
events and associations. There are fifty-one oil paintings In 
the Picture (Jallery. 

Eighth Annual Report, January 2, 1882. 

The receipts into the Treasury, including the small balance 
on hand at the commencement of the past year, hare been 
$1,087.71, and the expenditures $935.18 — leaving an unex- 
pended balance of $122.58. 

Tbe Library a year ago numbered 7,890 bound volumes, 
and over 6,500 unbound documents and pamphlets, or an 
aggregate of 14,400. During the past year the Library addi- 
tions have been 610Volumes, and 711 unbound documents and 
pamphlets — giving an aggregate increase of 1,321 ; and exhib- 
iting a total of 8,500 bound volumes, and over 7,200 unbound 
documents and pamphlets, now in the Library, or combined, 
over 15,700. Of the past year's additions, 258 were folios, and 
53 quartos — an unusual proportion of this class, owing to the 
large number of accumulated newspaper files which we have 
recently had bound, and placed upon our shelves. In classify- 
ing these additions, 349 are works on history, biography, gene- 
alogy, travels, publications of Historical and other learned 
societies, and bound newspapers; 68 relate to agriculture, 
science and the mechanic arts ; 148 pertain to laws and leg- 
islation, and 45 are of a miscellaneous character. 

The chief feature of the Library increase the past year haa 
been the large addition of bound newspapers. In 1855 we bad 
forty volumes of newspaper files bound ; the Society's files 
have been ever since accumulating. We have, the post year. 
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had 240 volames bound, and obtained fifteen volumes by pur- 
chase and nine by donation, making the total increase of our 
newspaper collection 264 volumes, of which twenty-seven are 
of quarto and 237 of folio size* The fifteen volumes purchased 
are all, except one, English newspapers, published between 
1758 and 1794 — exceedingly valuable for their antiquity, as 
well as for the current record of events in the then American 
Colonies, and in the infancy of our new Republic. Beside 
these, there are 78 other newspaper files, also published beyond 
the limits of Wisconsin, from 1844 to 1860, of which 22 vol- 
umes are made up of daily papers of New York, Chicago and 
London, and eleven volumes of semi and tri-weeklies, aggre- 
gating 125 years of newspaper literature. One hundred and 
seventy-one volumes, of which seventy-four are dailies, and 
furnishing in the aggregate 300 years of newspaper literature, 
are exclusively Wisconsin papers, published from 1845 to 1861. 
Many of the volumes comprise as many as three or four years 
of a single weekly newspaper in a separate volume ; so that 
the entire 264 bound newspaper files added to our collections 
the past year cover in the aggregate a period of 425 years. 

The entire collection in the newspaper department now uum* 
bers 757 volumes, and must aggregate very nearly a thousand 
years of this valuable class of historical literature. There is 
no other such collection, nor any thing at all comparable to it, 
to be found in the West, and but few equal to it anywhere ; 
and probably there is no State in the Union which has so com- 
plete a collection of its own leading newspapers as our Socie- 
ty has brought together during the past eight years. 

Such newspaper files, besides their uses for the purposes of 
history, their gratification and interest as objects of curiosity, 
and the opportunities they so richly afford us for contrasting 
the tame and, simple past with the astonishing strides of the 
ever-onward present, also contain thousands of published legal 
notices, advertisements, and records of public events. These 
are often required as evidence in our higher courts : and upon 
these unpretending newspaper files, which are too generally 
regarded as of little value, immense property interests fre 
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quently depend. In some important cases, not only the Courts 
but the Lawyers on both sides, have gladly availed themselves 
of the files and documents in the archives of our Society. It 
will not be unreasonable to predict, that in the course of time, 
titles to landed property in litigation in Wisconsin, to the value 
of millions of dollars, will depend — ^perhaps exclusively de- 
pend — upon the legal notices and advertisements found in the 
precious files of newspapers preserved by the Society, and 
which commence with the newspaper literature of Wisconsin, 
in 1833, and extend to the present time — each day contribut- 
ing additions to the collection. In this particular alone, the 
Society is silently, yet constantly, collecting and preserving 
what will inevitably prove of vast importance to the pecuniary 
interests of the people of every part of our State. By means 
of our preserved newspaper files, citizens from distant parts of 
the State have come to the seat of Government, and been en- 
abled to prove their just claims, and get them allowed by the 
Legislature — and, in some instances, newspaper publishers 
themselves, for advertising for the State. 

The Library rooms have undergone some important changes 
and improvements, particularly in appropriate shelving for the 
largely increased bound newspaper collections. The Libra- 
rian has devoted his time exclusively to the interests of the 
Library — ^receiving some ten thousand visitors during the year 
— re-arranging and better classifying the books on the shelves 
— arranging and collating newspaper files for binding, and cat- 
aloguing the books proper and newspaper files on the ampli- 
fied card system of Prof Jewett, now so generally adopted by 
all the large Libraries of the country. This important work 
of systematic cataloguing is designed to be prosecuted until all 
the unbound documents and pamphlets are included. 

In drawing to a close, our report of the Society's last year's 
history, we cannot but express the conviction, that with the 
additions made to the Library and Cabinet, and the largely in- 
creased facilities and conveniencies of the Library itself, the 
year 1861 has shown as much advancement in all that attaches 
to a good and useful public Library as any foraaer year. 
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And what a field of historic culture is still spread out before 
us! Look at the wide extended territory from Lake Superior 
on the North, to the Illinois prairies on the South, and from 
Lake Michigan on the East, to the Mississippi on the West — 
presenting an area of fifty-four thousand square miles, nearly 
as large as England and Wales combined, and five-sixths the 
size of Scotland and Ireland together. Such is Wisconsin ! — 
and she can boast a history as varied and interesting as that of 
any of her sister States of the North- West For ages the Bed 
Man had roamed her luxuriant woodlands and undulating 
prairies, when the adventurous Catholic missionaries, nearly 
two hundred years ago, penetrated her borders, and planted 
missions at Depere, and at Che-goi-me-gou, or La Pointe, on 
Lake Superior. Marquette and his hardy band of explorers 
soon ascended Fox Biver, and down the Wisconsin, and from 
our own territory first discovered the great Father of Waters, 
the Mississippi. Following closely upon the self-denying mis- 
sionaries in their indefatigable labors to plant the banner of 
the cross on our soil, came those untiring couriers of the wil- 
derness, the traders, or merchant princes of the forest, with 
their train of voyageurs, who, in the gainful pursuit of com- 
merce, penetrated almost every portion of Wisconsin, where 
water-courses enabled them to float their light canoes, and 
reach the Indian settlements. Tben followed in their order 
the successive and romantic French expeditions of DeLou- 
viGNY, Marin and De Lignery, for the chastisement of the 
intracticable Sauk and Fox Indians. About 1745 the bold 
and adventurous De Langlades made at Green Bay, the first 
permanent settlement in Wisconsin ; and the younger DeLan- 
GLADE led forth the tawny warriors of Wisconsin, who shared 
in the many sanguinary conflicts of the old French and Indian 
war, from Braddock's defeat, in 1755, to the final English 
conquest of Canada, in 1760. The location of an English gar- 
rison at Green Bay in 1761, and its evacuation in less than two 
years thereafter; the movements of Sieur Charles De Lan- 
glade and the Wisconsin Indians during the Bevolutionary 
contest; the war of 1812, and the military affairs at Prairie du 
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Chien ; the Winnebago disturbances of 1827, and the Black 
Hawk war of 1832, and the succeeding rapid settlement and 
development of the country— all combined to furnish fruitful 
subjects of historic research and investigation. 

But a new field of historic culture has been suddenly and 
unexpectedly opened up before us in the great Southern 
rebellion of 1861. With over twenty thousand men in the 
field and under arms, Wisconsin has a deep and abiding 
interest in the result of the mighty contest now pending — a 
contest which will mark a new era in the history of our com- 
mon country. So much, at least, of this history as the men of 
Wisconsin may assist in making, it is the imperative duty of 
our Society to collect and preserve, as minutely detailed as we 
can possibly obtain it To this end, several hundred circulars 
have been sent to the brigade, regimental and company offi- 
cers of our volunteers, appealing to their State pride to preserve 
for the Society, diaries of the services, especially of our own 
troops, and secure diagrams of interesting military localities, 
and collect relics and trophies of the pending contest. Our 
hopes are sanguine of securing much valuable material from 
this source; and we confidently trust that the Society, in 
future years, may not want for facts or details to prepare a 
full and impartial history of the services of our gallant volun- 
teers in aiding to successfully quell the wicked and unnatural 
rebellion of our misguided brethern of the South. 

Ninth Annual Report^ January 2, 1863. 

The Treasurer's Report gives a detailed statement of the 
finances of the Society for the past year— exhibiting $1,130.08 
in receipts, and $1,090.30 in disbursements, leaving a balance 
of $39.78 in the Treasury. 

During the past year earnest appeals have not been wanting 
to the officers of the several regiments which have been sent 
from our State for the national defence, to keep diaries, and 
preserve war trophies and relics, for the Society — some few 
scattering fruits have already resulted therefrom ; but a much 
larger harvest, we trust, is yet to coma 
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The Library additions, so far as bound volumes are con- 
cerned, have not been quite equal to the year preceding, while 
the pamphlets and unbound documents exhibit a large in- 
crease A year since the Library numbered 8,503 bound vol- 
umes, and 7,318 unbound documents and pamphlets, or an ag- 
gregate of 15,821. The past year has added 544 bound vol- 
umes, and 2,373 unbound documents and pamphlets — or 
2,917 together ; so that the total number of volumes now in 
the Library, bound and unbound, aggregate 18,733. Of these, 
674 are folios, and 790 quartos, after deducting about 4t du- 
plicate quartos, which have been exchanged for works of les- 
ser size ; while the remainder of the works are chiefly octavos. 
Another year, with proper interest and industry on the part of 
the officers, members and friends of the Society, should bring 
the Library up to fully 20,000 volumes. 

During the nine years since the efficient re-organization of 
the Society, the total cash disbursements of the Society have 
been $9,128 86, of which $5,031 79 has been for books alone, 
and $4,096 57 for rents, fuel, postage, cataloguing, and other 
incidental purposes. These figures will probably show that a 
larger portion of the total amount expended, has been for 
books alone, than in any similar instance that can be cited in 
the history of a public library. The average annual book 
expenditure has been $459.08, and $455.17 for incidental 
purposes. 

Among the more important and noticeable additions of the 
year is a nearly completed set of the Transactions of the Royal 
JSociety, London, firom 1665 to 1835, in 187 volumes, in fine 
condition. This rare and valuable work, together with 1,921 
unbound documents and pamphlets, upon historical, scientific, 
literary and other subjects, were purchased at the sale of the 
library of the late learned Dr. John W. Francis, LL. D., who 
died in New York city in February, 1861, in his seventy-sec- 
ond year, and who was one of the founders of the New York 
Historical Society, and a member of many of the learned as- 
sociations of both continents. It is a matter of no small mo- 
ment, that our Society has been so fortunate as to secure such 
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valuable literary treasures from the library of so eminent a 
scholar, author and antiquary. 

A file of the Pennsylvania Gazette^ for eight and a half 
consecutive years, from July 1755, to the close of December, 
1763, conducted by the American Philosopher Franklin, is a 
rare and precious relic of the past century, which has been se- 
cured, by purchase, from Joseph Musser, an aged resident on 
the borders of Wisconsin and Illinois, whose ancestors in 
Pennsylvania took and preserved the numbers as they ap- 
peared, and the whole has been kept as an licir-loom in the 
family for the past one hundred years. The Society is greatly 
indebted to Hon. J. W. Stewart, of Greene county, for his 
services in securing this venerable addition to our newspaper 
collection. This paper gives us a most interesting account, 
from week to week, of the progress of the old French and In- 
dian war of that period, when Washington, Putnam, Gates, 
Marion and others of the chiefs of the Kevolution, held but 
subordinate military positions, and were being schooled for 
their subsequent great and useful services to their country. 

T'enth Annual Report, January 2, 1864. 

The Treasurer's Report shows the financial condition of the 
Society for the past year — exhibiting $1,042.78 received, in- 
cluding the small balance on hand at the commencement of 
the year, and $852.17 disbursed, leaving an unexpended bal- 
ance of $190.61. During the ten active years of the Society's 
existence, the total cash disbursements have been $9,980.55 ; 
of which $5,387.79 has been for books and binding alone, and 
$4,592.74 for rents, fuel, postage, cataloguing, and other inci- 
dental expenses — thus exhibiting an average annual book 
expenditure of $538.78 against $459.27 for incidental purposes. 

During the past year, the Library additions have been 248 
volumes, and 356 unbound documents and pamphlets, making 
the total additions 604. Of these 112 are bound volumes of 
newspapers, of folio size, 5 volumes of quarto size, the rest 
being chiefly octavos. There are now in the Library 790 vol- 
umes of folios, and 795 quartos. 
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The whole n amber of bound newspaper files in the 
Library reported last year, was 811 ; we now add as the result 
of another year's efforts, 112 volumes — making a total of 923 
volumes in the newspaper department Of these additions, the 
Boston Evening Postj 1769-74, in three folio volumes ; the Penn- 
ftylvania Packet and Advertiser, from 1782 to 1822, nearly com- 
plete, and from 1831 to 1838, inclusive, in 79 volumes ; the 
Carolina Oazeite, 1798-1800, 1 volume; and the Western 
CoTuier, Louisville, Ky., 1813-16, 1 volume, deserve special 
notice. 

A brief resume of some of the more important additions to 
the Library during the past ten years, will enable us better to 
comprehend their extent and valua Among these may be 
enumerated the Gentleman's Magazine, from 1731 to 1833, in 
156 volumes; the Mbntlily Review, from 1749 to 1828, 203 
volumes ; European Magazine, from 1782 to 1823, in 84 vol- 
umes ; Dodsley's Annual Register, 1758 to 1854, 95 volumes ; 
Edinburgh Annual Register, from 1810 to 1825, 23 volumes ; 
Political Magazine, from 1780 to 1891, 21 volumes; Literary 
Magazine, from 1788 to 1794, 12 volumes; Port Folio, 27 vol- 
umes; American Museum, from 1787 to 1792, 11 volumes; 
Analectic Magazine, 11 volumes; Niles^ Register, from 1811 to 
1849, 74 volumes; Transactions of the Royal Society, London, 
from 1665 to 11835, 137 volumes; Repository of Arts and 
Sciences, 10 volumes ; British State Papers — Roll's Office Publi- 
cations, 65 volumes ; the Senator and Parliamentary Register 
of Ddxites, 38 volumes; Universal History, 38 volumes; Brit- 
ish Annual Obituary, 20 volumes; Pecs' Cyclopedia, 45 vol- 
umes; Appleton's New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes; Marshall's 
Naval Biography, 12 volumes ; Transactions of the Spanish 
Royal Academy of History^ vX Madrid, 32 volumes; Annals of 
Congress, 42 volumes ; Congressional Olobe and Appendix, 40 
volumes; Transactions of American PhxlosopJiical Society, 17 
volumes; Smithsonian Institution publications, 11 volumes; 
American Archives, 9 volumes ; Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Records, 16 volumes; New York Colonial Documents, and 
Documentary History, 14 volumes ; Pennsylvania Archives and 
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Records^ 24 volumes; the North American Review^ in part; 
Transactions of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences^ in 
part ; the publications nearly complete of all our American 
Historical and Antiquarian Societies ; collections of voyages, 
biographical dictionaries, and a very large and invaluable col- 
lection on the early French explorers and explorations of 
the North-West, on American genealogy and American bib- 
liography. 

Probably few Historical or Literary Institutions in our 
country have succeeded, in so brief a period, in accumulating 
so rich and rare a colhiction of American and English news- 
paper files of the last century as it has been our good fortune 
to bring together. It is probably much more extensive than 
has been supposed even by those most familiar with that de- 
partment of our collections. As a matter of general interest 
we give a list of such files as were published in the last cen- 
tury alone — being only about one-iiint/i of our whole newspaper 
collection, yet this particular portion numbers 123 volumes 
and may almost be literally said to be worth their weight in 
gold: 

Vol. 

London Gazette 

Trae Briton 

Edinburg Evening Courant 

PennsylTania Gazette. ...**** 

London Evening Post 

London Evening Post 

Edinburg Chronicle 

Edinburg Chronicle 

Maryland Gazette 

Maryland Gaze te 

Boston Gazette 

Edinburg Advertiser 

Boston Chronicle 

Boston Evening Post. &c 

Bosion Evening Post, &c 

Boston Evening Post, &c 

Edinbui^ Advertiser 

Boston Evenine Post, &c 

Edinburg Advertiser 

Boston and New York Papers 

Pennsylvania Gazette, &c 

Pennsylvania Evening Post 

Boston Gazette, &c 

Boston Journal, &c 

Boston Journal, &c 

Edinburg Advertiser 

Boston and New York Papers 



.■ . • a 



Tear. 

1680-g2 

172S-24 

1727 

1755-«S 

1757-5» 

1767-«» 

1769 

1760 

1700-62 

1768-57 

1764 

1766 

1767-66 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1772-75 

1778 

1774 

1775 

1776-77 

1776-77 

1778 

1779 

1779 

1780-88 
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Ifrwipttpir FUa of Lad Onfury— {eonelnded.) 



Roy&l JkinicKi Oiiette. . 
PenaRflvtDik Packet. ■ ■■ 

Boston Cbronicle 

PeDnij-lrftniK Ptekec... 
Bdmbarg AdTertiMr.. . . 

NtrjUnd 0*ietl« 

Bdinburg AdTertiser . . . 

Edinborg Advertber 

PennivlTanlm Jauraal. . . 
P«nnsjlTaaia Ttckct — 



;><;» 



£diubnrg A 

FeuDBjUiiaia Packet 

Now York Joarnnl. .... . . 

Ponlmjlvaiiia Packet 

PoDnaTlvinia Journal 

Uuiced Stslet Gaielte.... 
PeDD»;!T«Dia Packet. ... 
Uai(«d States Oaudo.... 
Penn^jtfania Adrertisei. ■ 

LondOD Chronicle 

Loadon Chraiitole 

Penns.Tlvanla Advertiier. . 

Hasaacliusells Spy 

LoadoD CbroDlcle 

Pougbkcepiie Journal 

MaHachu.'elta Spj 

- New YorkDiarv 

London I'hmnicle. ...'■" * 
J'hiladelphi* AdTertiaer.. . 

Baltimore Intelligence 

Baltimore OajcUo 



Philadelphia New World.. 



Pci 



Rplts Spy 

Now VurkTime Piece,. 

New York Joaraal 

Fliiladelphin Adccrlidet 
FliiladctpcilB A'lqoHiBcr 
Columbian Centincl.-.. 

Crolin.flaietle 

Colnmbian Centinel... 

Baltimore Gaielte 

London Oaiette 



Ytar. 

. ITBS 

. 1182 

. 1T8S-S4 

. 1788 

. 1788 

. 1784 

. 17U 

. 1786 

. 17SB 

. 1786 

. 1786 

. 1786 

. 17« 

. 1781-88 

. 1788 

. 1788 

. 178B-90 



17B0 
. 1790-91 



. 1791 
. 1 70S 
. 17»S 
. )10S 
. 1793 
. 179S-B4 
. 1798-94 
. 1794 
. 1794 
. 1791-9B 
. 1794 
. 1795 

1796-98 
. 1796-97 
. 1796-99 
. 1786 



1796 

1797 

1797 

1797-98 

1797-99 

1798 

1798-99 

1798 

1798-99 

1799 

17»9 
34 1767-99 

Ten years ago this very month, Gen. W. R. Smith, Bev. 
Charles Lord, Hon. Hibam A. Wright, Dr. John W. 
Hdkt, Prot 0. M. CoNOVKR, S. H. Cabpbhter and L. 0. 
Draper, met in the office of State Superintendent Wright, 
in the North West corner room of the main floor of the old 
Capitol, adopted a new constitntion, and re-organized the Society 
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under the charter obtained the year previous. The Society 
had had a nominal existence for five years, and had secured a 
small book-case, three and a half feet wide, and four feet high, 
containing four shelves. During the first year, Fkank Hud- 
son — the first donor to the Society — contributed two volumes 
of Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, and an 
original drawing of a lizard-shaped mound, discovered by him, 
in 1842, near Third Lake, in Madison ; a biblograpbical vol- 
ume on the Literature of American Local History, was received 
from the author, Herman E. Ludewig, of New York ; and 
a patent deed of land in the State of New York, dated 1794, 
and signed by Gov. George Clinton, from Dr. J. W. Hunt. 
Gen. W. R Smith delivered the first anniversary address. 
And thus we have the sum total of the first year's doings and 
collections of the Society. Duiing Gov. Farwell's term, he 
caused a set of the Territorial and St^ite Legislative Journals 
to be placed on the shelves as the gift of the State ; an un- 
bound file of three or four years of the Milwaukee Wisconsin 
accumulated ; and Hon. M. L. Martin delivered an historical 
address, and Rev. A. Brunson, and Joshua Hathaway con- 
tributed historical papers. Thus the first five year's gatherings 
of the Society did not exceed fifty volumes ; and considerable 
unoccupied space waa still left in the small book-case. This 
case — which we still retain — occupied a conspicuous place in 
the Executive office during the administrations of Governors 
Dewey and Farwell, with a lettered plate at the top, 
" State Historical Society." The Society during that 
period was certainly in no very prosperous condition. 

But at the annual meeting of January, 1854, it was resolved 
to make an earnest effort to accomplish something commen- 
surate with the hopes and purposes of such an institution. A 
circular was directed to be prepared and distributed by the 
Corresponding Secretary, appealing for suitable contributions 
for a Library and Cabinet A committee was appointed to 
memorialize the Legislature for an annual appropriation to aid 
the Society in its objects and collections ; and when the Sec- 
retary read the memorial he had prepared for that purpose, to 
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Gen. W. R Smith, the latter approved the general scope of 
the document, but strenuously objected to asking for so large 
an appropriation as five hundred dollars a year — two hun- 
dred, he thought, was as much as should be asked for; that 
by asking for five hundred, we should defeat the whole 
object, and get nothing. The Secretary replied, that he 
thought the Legislature would as readily grant five hundred 
as two hundred for such a purpose; that little could be 
accomplished with two hundred dollars, but with five hun- 
dred, we could make a beginning, and he was willing the 
wisdom of the appropriation should be judged by its results. 
While the old General shook his head in doubt, the memorial 
was signed by the committee, and a few others — was pre- 
sented to the Assembly by Judge Obton, then the Madison 
representative, who had it referred to the committee on State 
affairs, of which Hon Sam. Hale, of Kenosha, was chairman. 
At Judge Orton's suggestion, Judge Hale and his committee 
spent a Saturday afternoon with the Secretary, at his private 
library, who entertained them with an exhibition of his private 
collections on Western history ; and the committee concluded — 
we hope wisely — that if a single individual could accomplish 
so much, what might not the associated effort of a whole State, 
like Wisconsin, effect? They unanimously recommended the 
passage of an act in accordance with the prayer of the memo- 
rialists — and, with the friendly attention of Judge Orton in 
the Assembly, and Beriah Brown's efforts among the Sen- 
ators, the bill passed without any material opposition. This 
was the beginningof friendly legislative action in the Society's 
behalf, which has since led Hon. Richard S Field, of New 
Jersey, to point to its success as the rc^sult of the " enlightened 
liberality of the Legislature of Wisconsin.'' 

At the re-organization of the Society, in January, 1854, Dr. 
Hunt was chosen Librarian, and transferred the Society's book- 
case from the Executive Room to the office of the Secretary of 
State, where it remained that year ; though long before the 
year closed, it was crowded with additions to the Libraiy, and 
2— His. 
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several hundred volumes had to be stored in the private library 
of the Secretary. In January, 1855, a small room, 15 feet 
square, in the south-eastern comer of the basement of the Bap- 
tist Church, was rented and occupied for two years, when fur- 
ther room was needed — and in January, 1857, a room on the 
west side of the basement of the same building, forty -four feet 
in length by fourteen in breadth, was rented and occupied for 
one year — when we removed into our present quarters, which 
have since been somewhat enlarged. Our rooms, covering a 
ground area of 45 by 60 feet, are so well packed, that further 
extension would be exceedingly desirable. 

More room we must have^ sooner or later — and the next re- 
moval should be a permanent one and to a fire-proof building, 
if possible. A few friends sufficiently realize its importance, 
and evince their willingness to lend a generous helping hand in 
providing a fund for a fire-proof building sufficiently commo- 
dious for the present and prospective wants of the Society. 
Will not the friends of the Society in Madison and elsewhere, 
resolve to make suitable provisions for this greatly needed ed- 
ifice? 

And when, ten years hence, those who may have the man- 
agement of the Society, meet to review its progress daring its 
second decade, may we not fondly hope that they may have — 
not twenty thousand volumes, as our present number nearly 
approaches — but twice twenty thousand volumes upon its 
shelves, in a durable fire-proof building, worthy of our noble 
Society, and worthy too of its generous, unflagging friends 
who, from first to last, have sturdily and manfully adhered to 
its fortunes? 

Eleventh Annvxil Report^ Jan. 3, 1865. 

The Treasurer's Eeport exhibits the receipts of the Society, 
including the balance on hand at the commencement of the 
year, $1,241.61 — the disbursements, $1,226.64, leaving an un- 
expended balance of $14.97. Among the receipts of the year, 
it is pleasant to notice a donation of $60 from the venerable 
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James Bookman, of the state of New York, an Honorary 
Member of the Society, and a gentleman of proverbial benev- 
olence. Of this expenditure, $609.10 has been for books and 
binding, and $617.54 for rent and other expenses. 

During the eleven years the Society has received State aid, 
our total disbursements from the general fund has been $11,- 
207.17 ; of which $5,996.89 has been for books and binding, 
and $5,210.17 for rents, fuel, postage cataloguing and other 
incidental expenses — thus exhibiting an average annual book 
expenditure of $545.17, and $473.66 for other purposes. 

During the past year, the Library additions have been 520 
volumes, and 226 pamphlets and unbound documents — making, 
of both together, 746 ; of which 242 were secured by purchase, 
and 504 by donation and exchange. Of this increase, 34 are 
quartos, 161 folios, the rest being chiefly octavos. The Library 
now numbers 829 quartos, and 951 folios, which may be re- 
garded as a large proportion of such works for a collection of 
its size. 

Among the past year's additions are 163 bound volumes of 
newspapers — ten of them of the last century ; making the to- 
tal number of bound files in the newspaper department 1,086 
— of which 132 were published in the last century, and one 
volume in the century preceding. A majority of the bound 
files added the past year cover the period of our civil war, and 
embrace three leading dailies of New York city, one of Cin- 
cinnati, and four of our own -State — the remainder are week- 
lies. The ten volumes of the last century range from 1755 to 
1788. At a recent sale of the literary effects of the late Rev. 
John D. Shane — a singularly industrious collector of matters 
pertaining to Western history, 37 valuable volumes of news- 
papers were secured ; among them are files of papers pub- 
lished in Cape Town, Africa, Sandwich Islands, Melbourne, in 
Australia, Liberia, China, Smyrna, Constantinople, New Zea- 
land, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, California, Washington and 
Utah Territories; and the Cfierokee Pho&nix — ^remarkable in 
the history of newspaper literature — established thirty-five 
years ago, and printed chiefly in Cherokee, though a part of 
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the English alphabet was used by George Guess, or Sequo- 
yah, a half breed Cherokee, the inventor of a syllabic alpha- 
bet of his native language, though he was himself unable to 
read, and had no knowledge of any language save his own^ 
These curious files, representing the newspaper literature of so 
many distant and diversified countries, will be examined with 
singular interest by all classes of visitors. 

Our newspaper files are becoming more and more complete 
and consecutive, and consequently more valuable and useful 
for all the purposes of history, statistics and general reference. 
There are but few collections of the kind in the country that 
exceed it — certainly none west of the New England States, 
New York and Pennsylvania. It is invaluable and richly re- 
pays the labor and expenditure necessary to its collection ; and 
the Society should continue to make its newspaper department 
a special object of attention and augmentation. Such files 
serve to preserve, among other things, a vast number of state- 
ments and narratives relative to our unhappy internecine war, 
which will prove invaluable, and almost inexhaustable, sources 
of reference to the future historian of these troubled times. 

Efforts have been made to secure pledges for a sufficient 
amount, payable in five equal annual installments, to erect a 
fire-proof building for the use of the Society. Success did 
not equal the efforts made. In these exciting war-times, with 
so much uncertainty attending all business calculations, most 
men are timid and cautious about making pecuniary pledges 
beyond what their necessities imperatively require. As the 
lease for the rooms now occupied by the Society expires with 
the present year, and ampler accommodations are demanded 
for our steadily increasing collection, the Executive Committee 
has concluded to seek suitable rooms in the Capitol, where 
greater conveniences, and increased safety from fire, will be 
secured. We cannot but hope that those having this matter in 
charge will generously respond to this request, and thus ren- 
der the Library — now scarcely second in numbers or variety to 
any in the West — more accessible and useful to the State offi- 
cers, Supreme Court and Legislature. It is quite certain that 
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the Library, Cabinet and Art Grallery would, in such new 
quarters as it is hoped will be assigned for their reception, pre- 
sent an attractiveness which could never be expected in the 
cramped, ill-suited basement apartments we now occupy ; and 
give to the whole collection a higher estimate of intrinsic and 
literary value than has hitherto been generally accorcfed to it 

Twelfth Annual Report^ January 2, 1866. 

The receipts of the year were $1,057 97 ; the disbursements 
$1,051 53 — leaving an unexpended balance in the treasury of 
$6 44, Of this expenditure, $661 12 has been for books, 
newspaper files and maps, and $390 41 for rent and other 
purposes— exhibiting $115 95 above the average amount ex- 
pended for books, and $83 25 less than the average for miscel- 
laneous purposes. 

During the year, the Library additions have been 368 vol- 
umes, and 806 unbound documents and pamphlets ; making 
together 1,174 volumes and documents. Of the volumes 
proper, 170 were purchased, and 198 secured by donation and 
binding up newspaper files; of these 35 are quartos, and 50 
folios — making a total in the Library of 1,001 folios, and 864 
quartos. 

To the Newspaper Department have been added 50 bound 
volumes, of which six volumes are the Pennsylvania OazeUe, 
published by Dr. Franklin, in 1728-29 ; 1739- 40 ; 1753-'55 ; 
and 1764 — making, altogether, fifteen years of this rare and 
valuable newspaper file. A collection of 137 maps and at- 
lasses has been added to that department — many of them 
early and rare American maps — Speed's of 1626 ; others of 
1675 ; one of Quebec, 1694 ; and 40 different American Colo- 
nial maps from 1700 to 1775, and 19 maps and battle plans 
of the Revolution, 1775-'83. The atlas, map and diagram col- 
lection now exceeds 400 in number ; and they form a curious 
study of American geography, settlement and progress. 

For several years past, the great want of the Society has 
been to secure safer and more ample accommodations. To our 
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appeal, the Legislature responded promptly and generously, 
by setting apart for our use a fine suit of rooms, occupying the 
entire second main story of the south wing of the new Capital 
That want happily supplied, we can now turn our attention to 
the pressing necessity tor re-commencing the publication of 
CollectioVis and Transactions. Such a volume, if issued only 
once in three years, would prove a powerful stimulant in se- 
'curing historical narratives, which, persons competent to 
write them, are now slow to prepare and furnish, with no cer- 
tain prospect of their publication for many years. Never was 
there a time when so many deeply interesting, and, in some 
cases, even thrilling narratives, could be secured as now — 
with reference not only to the early settlement of our State, 
but to the heroic part performed by Wisconsin's sons in the 
recent war for the Union. Our own means are too limited to 
warrant such an enterprise; but, perhaps, the Legislature 
might authorize such publication, to commence two or three 
years hence, and limiting its issue to every three years there- 
after — or by yearly installments. 

Just eleven years ago the Society moved into this building,* 
with a thousand and fifty volumes, and one thousand pamph- 
lets in its Library ; and each returning anniversary meeting 
has shown a steady annual increase, sufficient, we trust, to 
meet the reasonable expectations of all. Designing, in a few 
days, to remove, with our twenty-one thousand volumes and 
documents, to the new suit of rooms so fittingly prepared for 
our reception by the State, may we not hope that our im- 
proved facilities and accommodations will stimulate every true 
fi'iend of the Society to redoubled eflforts and exertions for its 
increased prosperity ? 

*The basement of the Baptist Church. 
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OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



SUBMITTED JANUARY 8d, 1867. 



Never before has the Society met under such favorable 
auspices as on the present occasion. Last year we assembled, 
for the last time in our old, cramped and uninviting rooms — 
now in our new commodious, light, airy and tasty apartments. 
Immediately succeding our last annual meeting, several weeks 
were necessarily devoted to the removal of the Library and 
collections, re-arranging and placing them in the cases* in the 
Cabinet, and in the Gallery ; and, in eflFecting this removal, it 
is but an act of simple justice to gratefully acknowledge the aid 
and friendly offices of Gov. Fairchild, Superintendent Cole- 
man, and assistant Superintendent Meredith. This trans- 
fer from our old quarters to our new suit of rooms has impar- 
ted to the whole collection. Books, Cabinet, and Art Gallery — 
with their improved arrangement and better display — an in- 
terest and importance never before adequately comprehended 
or realized, even by the oldest jand most devoted friends of the 
Society. 

Removal — Dedication — Visitora, 

Gratified, as we are, with the happy change and improved 

appearance of our collections, we must feel doubly so when 

we realize that these attractions and conveniences draw, as they 

have, a largely increased number of visitors to our rooms — 

thus greatly augmenting the popularity and usefulness of the 

institution. The large attendance on the occasion of the de- 

(23) 
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dicatioD of oar new rooms, on the 24th of January last, when 
President Lapham and ex-Qov. Salomon delivered appropriate 
addresses, proved but a precursor of the steady interest manifes- 
ted in the Library and Collections during the entire year. 
While in our old rooms, the visitor, from the data kept by the 
Librarian, numbered ten to twelve thousand annually ; 
and, during the past year the number could scarcely have been 
less than fifteen or twenty thousand. The unflagging interest 
thus manifested is the best evidence of the worth and useful- 
ness of the Society ; and this will be better appreciated, when 
it is contrasted with the comparatively few visitors to similar 
institutions in some of the older State. When your Secretary 
visited one of them, where some forty thousand dollars had 
been expended in providing a fine library building, he asked the 
custodian of the attractive rooms and valuable collection, how 
many visitors, during the year, honored themselves and the 
library with their presence. The reply was " about one hun- 
dred and fifty. " 

Publication of Transactions, 

• 

Another event of no small importance to the usefulness and 
growth of the Society, occurring the past year, deserves special 
notice — the authorization by the Legislature of the re-com- 
mencement of the publication of our Reports and Collections, 
on good paper; not a volume a year as formerly, but a hun- 
dred and fifty pages, so that three successive yearly install- 
ments will serve to form a full volume. By the exercise of 
careful scrutiny in the admission of none but really valuable 
historical papers, we shall be able to publish much useful in- 
formation pertaining to the early settlement and progressive 
improvement of Wisconsin, and the worthy part our State and 
people have taken in the late war for the preservation of the 
Union. The regular publication of our Collections, commen- 
cing with the present year, will tend to stimulate, we may 
fondly hope, the contribution of much valuable historic mat- 
ter which would otherwise be finally buried in the grave with 
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their possessors ; and while sach an annual report goes forth, 
it will bear upon its face the evidence that ours is a live Society 
doing well its part in garnering and preserving the past and 
passing history of our portion of the Great Republic. And 
it will, furthermore, furnish a means of literary exchange with 
scientific and historical associations as well as individuals, and 
thus enable our Society to add largely to its Library and other 
collections. 

Heceipts and Disbursements, 

The Treasurer's Report exhibits the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the year. Including the small balance on hand at 
the commencement of the year, the receipts have been, 
$1,044.94, and the disbursements $928.02 — leaving an unex- 
pended balance of $116.92 in the Treasury. Of this expend- 
iture, $778.04 has been for books, papers, freight and binding 
— all relating to the direct increase of the Library, and 
$149.98 for postage, printing, repairs and incidental purposes. 
In no former year have the expenses been proportionately so 
large for the Library proper, and the incidental expenses so 
small. 

Library Additions. 

During the past year, the Library additions have been 923 
volumes, and 2,711 unbound documents and pamphlets, num- 
bering together 8,634. Of the volumes proper, 210 were p\ir- 
chased, including newspaper files, bound by order of the Soci- 
ety, and 713 donated ; and, of this number, 50 are quartos, 
123 folios, and the rest chiefly of octavo size. The Library 
now includes 1,124 folios, and 914 quartos. To our newspa- 
per department have been added 160 bound volumes, making 
the total number in the collection 1,296, — of which 138 were 
published in the last century, and one in the century preced- 
ing. 
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Progressive Library Increase. 

The past and present condition of tlie Library are shown in 
the following table : 



Date. 



1854 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
18d8 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 



Jan . 1 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 6 ^ 

Jan . 1 

Jan. 4 

Jan. 8 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 8 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 8 



Yolames 


Dot'uments 


Both To- 


Added. 


and Pampas 


gether. 


55 




50 
2,000 


1,000 


1.000 


1,065 


2,000 


8,065 


1,005 


StX) 


1,805 


1,024 


959 


1,988 


1,107 


600 


1,607 


1,800 


723 


2,528 


837 


1,184 


1,971 


610 


711 


1,321 


644 


2,878 


2,917 


248 


866 


604 


620 


226 


746 


868 


806 


1,174 


928 


2,811 


8,784 
25,000 


11 ,101 


18,899 



60 

2,050 

5,116 

6,420 

8,403 

10,010 

12,686 

14,504 

16,826 

18,742 

19,346 

20,092 

21 ,266 

25,000 



Extent of Library Additions, 

It will be seen by these figures, that the book additions have 
been larger the past year than for either of tlie six years pre- 
ceding, and with the book and pamphlet additions together, 
larger than any previous year in the history of the Society. 
These additions are varied and valuable, imparting additional 
interest and completeness to the several departments of history 
and biography, science, newspaper and magazine literature, 
statistics, bibliography, genealogy and local history, works on 
the late rebellion, and several volumes of the valuable re- 
prints and translations of W. Elliot Woodward's, Joseph 
Sabin'S, and John G. Shea's historical series. 

Character of the more Important Donations, 

The peculiarity of the year's additions have been a large 
contribution of Madison newspaper files, from S. D. Carpen- 
ter, and a valuable donation of New York and Madison pa- 
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per files, from Messrs. Dblaplaine & Burdick; twenty-one 
volumes of the Congressional Globe, to complete our set, from 
Hon. J. R DooLiTTLE ; a fine collection of educational panj- 
phlets and documents, from Prof. C. H Allen ; a choice col- 
lection of 122 war pamphlets, and several bound yolumes> 
from Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati, and a valuable file of the 
Scientific American^ and other serials, from Geru James Rich- 
ardson. We have secured, by purchase, an exceedingly de- 
sirable collection of pamphlets and documents on the rebellion, 
numbering about sixteen hundred, making our entire collection 
on that subject nearly nineteen hundred. 

Principal Donors of the Tear, 

Beside the generous donoi-s just named, we gratefully ac 
knowledge donations also from Hon. J. R Doolittle, Hon. 
T. O. Howe, Hon. W. D. McIndoe, R A Holden, Alanson 
Holly, John S. Dean, F. W. (5ase, Gen. Simeon Mills, 
Gen. James Sutherland, Silas Chapman, Col. S. V. Ship- 
man, E. B. QuiNER, Gov. Fairchild, G. W. Fanestock, Gen. 
A. Gaylord, CoL F. H Firmin, B. W. Suckow, Rev. Geo. 
Fellows, Mrs. Ballard, Maj. L. A H Latour, J. H. Shep- 
PARD, J. D. Baldwin, J. Gallagher, Lieut L. W. Pierce, 
Hon. J. H RouNTREE, C. E. Bross, E. W. Young, C. J. 
Hoadley, E. Shippen, H B. Dawson, 0. H Marshall, 
J. R Bartlett, J. R Bates, S. Hayden, and J. 
H. Ray; also from the States of Wisconsin, Vermont, 
Michigan, Illinois, West Virginia, Iowa, and Kansas; and 
from the American Philosophical Society, American Antiqua- 
rian Society, New England Genealogical Society, the Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Chicago and Fire 
Lands Historical Societies, and the Boston Public Library. 

Pamphlet Additions, 

Aside from the large purchase of pamphlets and docum ents 
on the Rebellion, the additions to the pamphlet department 
have been large and vailuable. The fine donation of educa- 
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tional documents by Pro£ C. H. Allex, and of war pamph- 
lets by Egbert Clarke, have been already adverted to: 
other donors hive been : Gen. Simeox Mills, 168 ; G. W. 
Fanestock, 162 ; Gov. Fairchild, 69 ; Hon. T. O. Howe, 
86 ; S. H. Carfexter, 15 ; Col. S. V. Shipmax, 12 ; Chicago 
Historical Society, 9 ; Hon. C. A. Eldridge, 8 ; L. C. Dra- 
per, 7 ; G. B. Holdex, 6 ; and many others a lesser number. 

Map and Atlas DtpartmenU 

To the map and atlas department but a single addition has 
been made — a chart of Libby Prison, from Capt. Nat. Rol- 
lins. The atlasses, maps, charts and diagrams in our collec- 
tion exceed four hundred. 

Magazines and Newspapers. 

Seventy-five magazines, newspapers and serials come r^u- 
larly to the Society, all, except six, as donations. The daily 
paper are bound, and placed on the shelves for reference, as 
frequently as there are enough of a kind for binding ; the 
weeklies are laid aside till not less than three years of a kind 
are accumulated, which serve to make a volume of sufficient 
thickness for binding and lettering. 

Portrait Gallery, 

To the Art Gallery three portraits have been added during 
the year. One of Hon. Daniel Wells, Jr., an early Mil- 
waukee pioneer, who served in the Territorial Legislature, and 
since in Congress — ^painted by S. M. Brooks, and presented 
by Mr. Wells ; one of the late Hon. Joshua Hathaway, an 
early settler of Milwaukee, and one of Rt Rev. John M 
Henni, Catholic Bishop of Wisconsin — l^oth painted by Ber- 
nard J. DoRWARD, and presented by Mrs. Ann J. Hatha- 
way, of Milwaukee, in fulfillment of a promise of her late bus- 
band, Mr. Hathaway. We have now sixty oil paintings in 
our Gallery, and, it is to be hoped, now that we have good 
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apartments for the display of paintings, that others of our 
Wisconsin pioneers and war heroes will furnish theirs at an 
early day. 

Additions to the Cabinet 

Nine Indian relics and curiosities ; twenty-one specimens of 
Confederate and Southern shinplaster currency ; one hundred 
and eighteen coins and tokens ; twenty specimens of natural 
history ; about fifty war relics^ and twelve miscellaneous arti- 
cles — making a total of two hundred and thirty additions to 
the cabinet Among them, a copper coin, of the reign of Louis 
XIV of France, dated 1655, found at Ashford, Fond du Lac 
county, from N. B. Bull; a fine three penny piece of the reign 
of William and Mary, 1689, from Samuel Barber, Men- 
dota ; a Mind Your Business* penny, 1787, from Wm. Hcbf- 
LING, Mendota ; a fine collection of 51 tradesmen's tokens, and 
six European coins, from W. K Holt; also a fine collection 
of 67 tokens from L A. Lapham ; a large and valuable speci- 
men of lead ore, weighing 196 pounds, almost pure, from 
Ridgeway, Wis., from Hon. N. W. Dean ; fine specimens of 
lead ore from Hazel Green, Platteville and Galena, and cinna- 
bar from the Alamanden mine, Gal., from Hon. D. J. Seely, 
a fine collection of shells and other war relics from Maj. H A. 
Tenney, J. H. McFarlane, Capt G. Jackson, Hon. L S. 
Dixon, Isaac Markins, Mrs. S. A. Barton, CapL C. H. 
Barton, Mrs. S. H. Smith, A. J. C!olb and D. W. Fernan- 
dez, including a large rebel flag captured by the 12th Wis. 
volunteers at Orangeburg, S. C., Feb. 12th, 1865 ; a proclama- 
tion of Sir Wm. Berkley, Governor of Virginia, 1641-60 
found at Warwick C. H, Va., from J. W. Winter; a wax 
candle, said to have been brought to America in the reign of 
Charles H, Isaac Baldwin's Yale College Diploma, Sept 
10, 1885, an ivory cane head, curiously inlaid, said to have 
been made by a French prisoner in the Bastile, from Mrs. E, 
M. Williamson ; a piece of wood and a piece of wall paper 
from the private box in Ford's Theatre, in which President 
Lincoln was shot, from J. S. Bliss ; a fac simile letter, folded 
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and bound in minature book form, of Gen. Cass to the Chicago 
Internal Improvement convention, 1848, from Gen. David At- 
WOOD ; and the seal of the village of Madison, 1846, from T. 
EL BoVEE. 

Endowment Needed — Conclusion. 

There is probably no similar Society in the country that has 
done so much with such limited means, as oars — much that we 
have accomplished having been secured hy donations. While 
our annual means remain substantially the same as in former 
years, the cost of all new books, as well as old historical liter- 
ature, has very largely increased — hence we cannot now pur- 
chase as many volumes in a year as before the war; and this 
enhanced cost of books tends to restrict book buyers, and 
hence necessarily lessens book-givers. Very much of the old 
historical literature, as well as the new issues, are beyond our 
reach — our means being too small for our varied purposes of 
binding, postage, freight, and incidental expenses, to enable 
us to purchase only a tithe of what we ought to secure. 

In this dilemma we ought more earnestly than ever before 
to take energetic action to secure Endowment Funds^ as many 
of the kindred institutions of our country are doing. Pro- 
bably a Binding Fund would be the most dsirable with which 
to commence. Had we such a fund, of from three to five 
thousand dollars, the income from it would enable us to do 
much needed binding each successive year, of which we now 
have necessarily to deny ourselves — our thousands of classified 
pamphlets, and our new additon of Eebellion documents, are 
of this clasa With such a fund secured, our General Fund 
would be relieved of a heavy tax, aud thus eaable us to pur- 
chase more largely of works on history, science and solid lit- 
erature. The commencement of a Binding Fund might be 
made by subscription, payable one-fifth a year till all be paid, 
and thus render it of easy payment ; a series of lectures might 
be provided in our rooms from good speakers in the State, who 
could be secured at a little or no cost to the Society ; and our 
lady friends of Madison would gladly, no doubt, take the lead 
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in an Annual Festival for the benefit of such a fund. Cannot 
some such idea be adopted, and pushed forward with unflagging 
energy till success should crown the effort ? What other Soci- 
eties have done, ours can do if we try. 

At the close of eighteen years from the formation of the 
Society, and thirteen since its re-organization — whence its real 
prosperity may be dated — we report, with no small pride and 
pleasure, a Library of twenty-five thousand volumes, bound 
and unbound, including nearly thirteen hundred bound vol- 
umes of newspaper files, over four hundred maps and atlases, 
four volumes of published Reports and Collections, several hun- 
dred manscripts, a Gallery of sixty oil paintings, and a Cabinet 
of curiosities, embracing objects of tnr^u from almost every por- 
tion of the globe. 
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EULOGIES- 



Dr. J. W. HUNT. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Committee, Tuesday 
evening, Dec 20, 1869, Prof. Ezra S. Carr, of the State Uni- 
versity, rose and said : 

Mr. President and Qentlemen of the Historical Society: 1 
have been requested to make a few remarks concerning the life 
and public services of one who has been called in the prime of 
manhood, to exchange life, usefulness, the charms of home 
and household ties, for an early grave. I come at your bidding 
" to fling my pebble on his cairn," conscious that many of you 
who were wont to meet him at the stated gatherings of this So- 
ciety, many who were more familiar with his private and per- 
sonal history, could do better justice to the subject and the oc- 
casion. 

If anything can quiet the pulses of the busy life in which 
most of us are absorbed, it is when that life is confronted by 
the twin mystery of being, when fiineral bells solemnly toll 
out the lessons of man's mortality, the brevity of his career, 
the equality of all in suffering and deatL 

To-day, all is brightness — ^hope invites activity — the heart 
beats high with expectation, and the brain labors for the ac- 
complishment of great ^ purposes — to-morrow both are dust 
The present seems our only possession, so dim are our recol- 
lections of " that inunortal sea which brought us hither," so 
faint and fugitive our conceptions of the mysterious river 

through which myriads pass and none return. 

(89) 
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^ Oh, none return from thoee quiet shores, 
Who cross with the bottman cold and pale — 
We hear the dip of the golden oars — 
We catch the eleam of the snowj sail, 
And lo ! they have passed from our yearning sight — 
They cross the stream, and are gone for aye — 
We may not sunder the Teil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day." 

" Gone for aye," leaving behind them sorrow and vacancy. 
We turn from the still face of the dead, &om the tenantless 
house of clay, not altogether comfortless ; for we know that 
even from the sacred dust will spring new creations of beauty 
that Nature, by her endless transformations, teaches how the 
body hath immortality, and we know "this voice of Nature to 
her foster child," her " inmate man," is but a type and shadow 
of the higher immortality which revelation brings to light as 
the soul's prerogative. 

We do not mourn when the gray-haired pilgrim lays aside 
the enfeebled body, the benumbed senses which only imprison 
the spirit enriched by long experience and knowledge ; it is in 
the loss of the young, those who are arrested in mid career, 
that the world seems too much bereft. 

Yet, truly, "that life is long which answers life's great 
end ;" and, judged by this standard, the friend whose loss we 
deplore to-night has neither lived briefly nor in vain. 

Dr. John Warren Hunt was bom in Upper Lisle, Broome 
County, New York, Feb. 28, 1826, and was the second son of 
Dr. Samvel M. Hunt of that place. I remember him first as 
a bright, intelligent lad of fourteen, greatly interested in the 
geological explorations then progressing in his native town, 
lie assisteil me in collecting some of the fossils now in the cabi- 
nets of the Stiite University, and the Geological Hall at Al- 
bany, and accompanied me in my examination of neighborinc: 
localities. Soon after this time he entered Homer Academy, 
where he remaiueil several yearsw Leaving the Academy, he 
commenced the study of medicine, first with his father, and 
afterwards under mv instruction at Gastleton, Vt, where he 
distiuguisheil himself among a large body of students for his 
rigid economy and abstemiousness^ and close application. 
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The peculiarities of his mind were apparent in his choice of 
studies, the literature and science of the profession being more 
attractive to him than those specific studies which are essen- 
tial as preparation for its practica 

He left Vermont before completing his course, but subse- 
quently received from Castleton Medical College the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine ; and I next heard of him in Wiscon- 
sin, where he arrived in June of *49. He first settled in Dela- 
field, where he experienced the anxieties and vicissitudes of a 
physician's life, and where some members of this Society first 
knew and befriended him. Dependent upon his own exertion^ 
and generous to a fault, but for the kindness of those friends, 
whose favors he delighted in acknowledging, he could not so 
soon have risen to a station of responsibility and usefulness. 

In January, 1851, he was appointed assistant Secretary of 
State, by William A. Barstow, then Secretary, removed to 
Madison, and with the exception of a part of Col Robinson's 
Secretaryship, continued to serve in that capacity. until Jan., 
'57, a period of five years. In this office he gained a knowl- 
edge of public aflfairs and public records which have become 
proverbial 

During the first four years of his residence ill our State, 
while the order of the Sons of Temperance was vigorous. Dr. 
Hunt was actively engaged in furthering its interesta He 
was their Grand Scribe, and for a time edited the Old Oaken 
Bucket^ a neat quarto which was the organ of the order. Upon 
the decline of the popular interest in that orgnnization. Dr. 
Hunt became interested in Masonry, which he believed to 
contain all the advantages of associated effort in the cause of 
Temperance, Charity and Social Brotherhood. Masonry at- 
tracted him by its imposing ceremonies, and its historical asso- 
ciations. He was a diligent student of its literature, and re- 
vered it as the asylum of Democracy in times when by means of 
mystic rites and symbols, architects and artisans hid their se- 
crets of chemistry and metallurgy, and natural philosophy 
from the eyes of popes and princes, who feared the spread of 
knowledge among the people. To him it was an inheritance 
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firom the age of chivalry, when men armed and battled for a 
rood of land in Palestine as now thej would not for an empire. 
He knew that by its aid arts were protected, and the manrels 
of Gothic Architecture given to the world. In common with 
all imaginative minds, he enjoyed those forms that seem to 
link the present with the past, which make the symbolic 
'' work " of the Masonic Lodge, as it were, commemorative of 
the operative work which bailt Strasburg Cathedral, and the 
noblest edifices of Great Britain. 

Dr. Hunt was for many years one of the most active and 
prominent Masons in the state. He presided for a long time 
over the Hiram Lodge in this city, and for the past two years 
has been the Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Wiscon- 
sin ; Grand Secretary of the Grand Chapter ; Grand Eecordrf^ 
of the Grand Council of Boyal and Select Masters ; Grand 
Becorder of the Grand Commandery of Knights Templars of 
Wisconsin, Commander of the Robert McCoy Commandery at 
Madison, and was at the time of his death High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Chapter of this city. 

To his zeal and industry in the discharge of all these offices, his 
Masonic brethren bear grateful testimony ; he died at his post 
— the records of these various offices bear traces of his busy 
pen until within a few days of his death. Besides attending 
personally to an etiormous correspondence and these records, 
he prepared and published in the last two years nine different 
reports of procedings of Masonic bodies with which he was con- 
nected, making no less than 748 octavo pages. 

In those charities which are enjoined as the first of Masonic 
duties — in sympathy for the sick and afflicted. Dr. Hunt was 
never wanting. Many friends had he among the poor and 
lowly — he could not see a brute beast, much less a human 
creature, suffer, without pain ; he gave lavishly and without os- 
tentation. 

As Justice of the Peace in his ward, an officer of the Dane 
Cavalry, a member of the Hook and Ladder Company, and as 
deputy County Treasurer, he served the young city of his adop- 
tion. As a trustee of the Baptist Society, he labored for its 
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prosperity, and gave cheerfully and liberally to the erection of 
its edifice and support of its ministry ; the originator, and for- 
merly an officer of the Madison Insititute, he contributed to it 
also, and lamented the suspensian of its usefulness 

The number of societies having for their object benevolence 
and the public weal, to which Dr. Hunt belonged and contrib- 
uted from his moderate income, is sufficient evidence that 
benevolence was a distinguishing trait in his character 

For the past six years he has been the Recording Secretary 
of this Society ; he has always been a steady contributor to its 
Library, and in many ways has aided to advance its interests. 
One of his last acts was to send a large contribution of pam- 
phlets, ancient almanacks and other literary matter, thus 
evincing his continued interest in it 

He was himself a contributor to the literature of Wisconsin. 
His first publication was the Wisconsin Gazeteer^ issued in 
1853, an octavo volume of 256 pages, the first work of its 
kind published here, and still valuable as a book of referenca 
The next was the Wisconsin Almanac and Annual Register, in 
1856, a valuable statistical work of 96 pages, which had a general 
circulation, and was regarded as furnishing the most reliable 
information concerning the political and industrial condition of 
the Stata During the same year he visited Toronto, Montreal 
and Quebec, on the occasion of the celebration of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and wrote for the Argus Jc Democrat a series 
of descriptive letters over the signature of Kewassa, and the 
following year another series from the Lake Superior country, 
over the same signature The latter originally appeared in the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin, 

Loving books, with them he furnished his modest dwelling. 
There you will find the most valuable geographical and sta- 
tistical library in the State, with nearly everything in standard 
literature, and much that is curious and rara 

He loved art too, and a few copies of the best ideals embel- 
lished his homa Into that home, so changed and desolate, we 
will not enter save to leave upon its threshold our memorial 
garland. As brother, husband, father, we know he is mourned 
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there by bruised hearts ; bs a friend, many of us caa bear wit- 
ness to his unselfishness and fidelity. 

The disease to which Dr. Hunt fell a victim was hereditary, 
and had given him repeated warnings of its approach. By 
vigorous exercise, by varying his sedentary pursuits with man- 
ly sports, and out door pleasures, he kept it in check for a 
time. He knew when it obtained the mastery, and although 
he availed himself of all the resources of medical skill, pro- 
ceeded to set his house in order and finish his earthly work. 

Industrious to the last, his physician and friefhds found him 
always among his papera and books, at work himself, or dicta- 
ting to the wUling hand which divined his every wisk They 
always found the ready welcome, the cheerful word- 
He spoke of death as he would speak of a journey, regret- 
ting it for the sake of his young and devoted wife, of his child, 
who would never know a father s love, but for himself willing 
that "God's will be done." On the 12th of December, 1859, 
just as the wintry day was closing, he peacefully closed his 
eyes upon the scenes of earth and the faces of those he loved, 
and breathed out his life in one farewell sigL 

" When frail Datarc can no more, 
Then the spirit strikes the hour, 
My servant, Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into Infinite.*' 

Those very characteristics which gave Masonry such a hold 
upon the imagination and heart of our friend, inclined him to- 
ward those religious denominations which have an historical 
association. He believed that through the established church, 
from the glorious company of apostles and martyrs, an in- 
fluence had descended, especially powerful for the regeneration 
and sanctification of men. Though he did not live to receive 
from the hands of the venerable Bishop confirmation and com- 
munion, he died a Christian, in the hope and promise of a 
happy immortality. 

That Dr. Hunt was appreciated in the community which he 
had served in such various capacities, was evidenced by the 
mournful throng which followed his remains to their last rest- 
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ing place. High and low, rich and poor, native and foreign 
born, mingled in that solemn procession. Besides the com- 
panion of his early youth they laid him down to his long 
slumber, and over his dust was heard the voices of brothers in 
arms, speaking, " Rest to his ashes, and peace to his souL" 

The Chair appointed Mr. Draper, Prof Carr and Judge 
Atwood a committee to report suitable resolutions, who, 
through their chairman, submitted the following, the adoption 
of which was moved by Prof Conover : 

" Resolved^ That we have heard with deep regret the death 
of Dr. John W. Hunt, one of the corporate members of this 
Society, for the past six years its Recording Secretary, and al' 
ways prominent among its friends and contributors. 

" Resolved^ That in the death of Dr. Hunt we feel sensibly 
the loss of an earnest co-worker in the field of historical and 
statistical research and collection, and a friend of his race, 
whose varied sphere of usefulness in society will long remain 
unoccupied, and that we tender to his bereaved family our 
heart felt sympathies and condolence. 

^^ Resolved^ That in respect for the memory of our late 
lamented associate. Dr. Hunt, the Society do now adjourn, 
and that the Secretary be directed to furnish a copy of these 
proceedings to the family of the deceased." 

Judge J. P. Atwood then rose and said : 

Mr, President : There is silence through all the house. The 
doors swing slowly to and fro. The windows are darkened, 
and the mirror gives back its images in a dim mysterious light 
The knocker on the door is muffled, and the soft, slow step 
scarcely Sjcares the cricket, enticed away from his home be- 
neath the hearth by the nocturnal seeming of everything 
around. The voices of the grate are hushed and the fire bums 
with a purer and a serener glow. The half spoken words 
strike harshly on the ear, and awaken echoes on every hand. 
All is strange, mysterious and awful. Death is here. 
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John Wabben Hunt was a remarkable man. Few even 
of his associates knew him. He was reserved and taciturn. 
Attentive to his daties and domestic in his habits, he mingled 
bat little with the multitude in places of public resort Ex 
tremeljr temperate, and but little given to convivial pleasnres 
and amusements, he was seldom seen at the festive board 
He was eminently reflective and inventive He was ever 
busy and ever thoughtful. No rust corroded his mental 
machiney, nor enervated the native vigor of his mind. 

Dr. Hunt was peculiar. His every taste and aspiration was 
marked with a significant individuality. Every act, whether 
public or private — every production of his pen — every one of 
the many objects of his benevolence— his weightier and his light- 
er works — the friends whom he chose for assocates — his home — 
hid library — the fittings of his office — even the gems of art which 
adorned his laboratory of taste, all spoke his idiosyncrasy. The 
objects of his ambition were alike the objects of his taste 
Whatever he sought to attain lay beyond pleasant fields, which it 
seemed to him he would like to traverse, for the treasures which 
he could gather on the way. If he should fail to accomplish all 
that his ambitionmight prompt him to undertake, the expen- 
ded effort and labors would not prove a fruitless sacrifice. 
He gathered as he went — he secured what he acquired — ^he 
husbanded the harvest before the seed had fallen to the groand, 
or been scattered by the merciless wind. 

The past was fresh and green to him. No vices had vitiated 
his memory ; no half buried wrongs rose up between him and 
the precious memories which cluster along the pathway of life, 
far back to the spots hallowed by scenes of early childhood, 
and the curiously happy day of youth — and turned them all 
to hissing serpents, which he might not look upon. He liked 
to dwell in the past — to live over the events and incidents of 
his own life ; and to linger in the sacred shadows of ages, and 
decipher the inscriptions on the monuments of Time, whicb tell 
the epochs of the world. 

The present was to him propitious and satisfactory ; the fu- 
ture a great battle-field, whereon victories were to be achieved 
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or lost Olorioas trophies awaited there the faithfal, the honest, 
the sagacioQs, and the brave. He looked on the objects dimly 
seen in the morning twilight with a philosophic eye. Experi- 
ence had .taught him to sack no untaken Troy. 

With almost prophetic faith, he believed in the realization 
of all he hoped for, and felt that no anticipation could turn to 
ashes on his lips. 

He was cautious and deliberate in study, and indefatigable 
in research and investigation. His opinions were not hastily 
formed, and seldom changed. They were conclusions which 
he had wrought, and were with him as inflexible as truth. 
Those who thought him dogmatical, were strangers to that con- 
viction which is the result of perfect comprehension. 

Dr. Hunt had not passed the summer of life. The flowers 
still bloomed about him, and gave their incense to the ap- 
proaching autumn. The fruit had scarcely begun to ripen on 
the bended bough, and yet he was stricken, and he fell 

" ^The good die llrft ; 

While thote whose hearU are dry as tommer dost. 



Barn to the socket. 



Our friend died where he most loved to live — in the quiet 
seclusion of his own home. Those whom he most cherished, 
watched and guarded him e'en to the dark valley, and there 
left him only because they could go no farther. The fair young 
hand which but yesterday he held in his at the altar, smoothed 
the pillow of the dying man. The eyes in which he had found 
encouragement and sympathy looked in his as they closed in 
that sleep which knows no earthly waking. Friends whoili he 
had proved in life, were with him in death, and bore him tend- 
erly to his last resting place. 

Sad, sad indeed, is this event to her whose life-destinies 
were linked with his by ties which now bind her to the spirit 
world. I would not intrude with words of condolence upon the 
sacred reverie of that widow, weeping with her orphaned child 
beside the fountain, where the slver cord has been loosed and 
the golden bowl been broken. Her sorrow is too sacred for the 
ministrations of human consolation. From the wounded heart 
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will go forth an aspiration for that solace which the world with 
all its kindness, and all its benevolence, cannot giva She will 
seek and obtain from a higher source, that purer illumination 
of which human reason is but the reflection. Mr. President, 
I second the resolutions. 

The resolutions as reported, were then unanimously adopted ; 
after which, on motion of S. V. Shipman, Esq., copies of the 
eulogies just delivered, were requested for the archives of the 
Society. 



GOV. LOUIS P. HAKVEY. 

At a special meeting of the Executive Committee, Tuesday 
evening. May 13th, 1862, Gen. David Atwood rose and said: 

Mr, President and Oentlemen of the State Historical Society : 

*'In the midst of life we are in death." 

The people of this State, have, of late, been most fearfully 
admonished of the great truth contained in this sentence. In 
consequence of the war that necessarily exists in our beloved 
country, to put down a desperately wicked rebellion that has 
sprung up in one portion of the Union, every loyal State has 
been called upon to make the sacrifice of some of its best 
and bravest citizens. Of late, Wisconsin has contribated her 
full share to the roll of honored dead, which is made up with 
the names of the noble men who have fallen in dreadful con- 
flict Officers and privates in whose veins flowed the best 
blood of our State, have fallen willing victims of this war^ 
whose friends in almost every neighborhood of the State, have 
been suddenly called to mourn their loss, and who, in their 
affliction, have received the warmest sympathies of the whole 
people of the State. 

But a greater and sadder calamity has fallen upon our people 
as a State, in the loss of a citizen who occupied a position in 
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tbe civil walks of life I The chosen head of the Common- 
wealth, Louis P. Harvey, is dead I Death has snatched from 
our midst, the beloved statesman and friend, who filled so ably 
and stisfactorily to the people, the Executive Chair of this 
State 1 

In bringing to the notice of this Society, the death of this 
distinguished fellow citizen, and of discharging the duty 
assigned me, of preparing a brief sketch of the life and public 
services of Governor Harvey, I feel that I have assumed a 
heavy responsibility ; but with the limited knowledge I pos- 
sess, I will put in form such record of the events of the life of 
our friend, as I can, that they may find permanence in the 
proceedings of this Society, of which he was an honored and 
most active member. I shall confine myself principally to a 
plain recital of the prominent events in the life of oilr departed 
Governor, most of which are entirely familiar to those present; 
but they may prove of interest to future generations who may 
be in search of facts connected with the history of the State, 
and of its more distinguished citizens, in its early years. It is 
therefore, more for the benefit of the future inhabitants of 
of Wisconsin, than the present, that I submit this paper to the 
Society, 

Louis Powell Harvey was born in East Haddam, in the 
State of Connecticut, on the 22d day of July, in the year 1820. 
We have little or no knowledge of his early boyhood. Of his 
parents we know but little ; but understand that they are both 
most exemplary and Christian people, and early instilled into 
the minds of their children the importance of cherishing cor- 
rect principles and of pursuing an upright and pure life. And 
in their example they illustrated to their children the beauties 
of the principles they taught in their own daily walk. These 
parents survive the son, and now reside in Shopiere in this 
State. They have but one child left, a son, now residing in 
Chicago. 

The parents of Governor Harvey were not wealthy, and at 

an early day the young son felt that it was necessary that he 

should be the artificer of his own fortune. Li 1828, when 
4— His. 
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Louis was eight jears old, his father removed with his fiimily to 
Strongville, Cuyahoga County, in the State of Ohia This 
was, at that time, the Far West Ohio was then young and 
vigorous— just the place for a young and vigorous intellect 
like that possessed by young BLabvey to expand and mature. 

In 1837, Mr. Harvey entered the Freshman class in the 
Western Eeserve College, located at Hudson, Ohia Here he 
pursued his studies for something over two years, with emi- 
nent success, when, on account of ill health, he was compelled 
to leave the Institution. He deeply regretted, in his whole 
after life, the necessity that had prevented his completing his 
collegiate course. 

Concerning his college days, I cannot do better than to 
adopt an extract from the remarks of Rev. Mr. Brown, at a 
meeting in La Crosse, a few days ago. Mr. B. was a class- 
mate in college with Mr. Harvey, and thus speaks of him : 

** As class-mates and members of the same literary society, 
and boarders in the same family, our acquaintance was of the 
most intimate kind. I can bear testimony to his early charac- 
ter, that it was without a staia He was a noble youth. Witii 
brilliant talents, good scholarship, and pleasing manners, he 
became a favorite among his fellow students. Impulsive in 
temperament, of unbounded wit and humor, yet chastened by 
Christian principla He possessed that rare quality of true no- 
bility, a promptness to retract an error or confess a wrong, 
When a sharp word or sally of wit had wounded the feelings 
of a fellow student, I have seen him repair to his room, and 
with a warm grasp of his hand, and a tear in his eye, say: 
* Brother, forgive me, if I have hurt your feelings V " 

On leaving college, the active business of life commenced 
with Mr. Harvey. He started out as a teacher ; and we first 
hear of him, in Nicholasville, Kentucky, where, for a year or 
two, he had charge of an Academy. In a short time, how- 
ever, he obtained a situation as tutor in Woodward Collie, 
Cincinnati, where he remained some two years, giving com- 
plete satisfaction in this capacity. 
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We are indebted to Judge A. L Collins, an old resident 
of this State, for a letter referring to Mr. Harvey's first appear, 
ance as a public speaker on political matters, and of the cir- 
cumstances of bis coming to this State. Judge Collins 
writes : 

Madison, May 2, 1862. 
Gen. Atwood : 

Dear Sir — In compliance with your request, I most cheer- 
fully give you a short account of my early acquaintance with 
our late lamented Governor Harvey, whose sudden and mel- 
ancholy death has brought the State into mourning. 

My acquaintance with Gov. Harvey commenced in Ohio, 
in the year 1840. During the memorable campaign of that 
year, I was occasionally engaged in public speaking in behalf 
of the Whig cause and its party. On one occasion, in the 
month of October of that year, while fulfilling an engagement 
at Strongville, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, I met and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Harvey, who was spending a season with his 
fisither, a highly esteemed and worthy man, residing at that 
place, and who, I believe, is still living at Shopiere, in this 
State, though I have not had the pleasure of meeting him since 
I left Ohio, in 1842. 

Pleased with young Harvey's appearance and modest de- 
meanor, and discovering (which no one could fail to discover), 
" signs of promise*' in him, and full of good sound reasons for 
the Whig faith that was in him, I was desirous of introducing 
him to the stump and to the public, which I felt he would 
please and enlighten. After some considerable persuasion he 
consented to accompany me to Brunswick, in Medina county, 
where I had accepted a call to address a meeting within a few 
days from that tima At the appointed time we met and pro- 
ceeded to Brunswick. The meeting was large and enthusiastic, 
as was characteristic of Whig meetings in that campaign. Mr. 
Harvey preferred to make the opening speech, and did sd I 
was only happily disappointed in the effort. It was his maiden 
speech, and, I need hardly add, that he made not only a bril- 
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liant and beautifal speech— one calculated to arouse the people 
— but a profoundly doctrinal one, instructive and soggestive 
to men of intelligence of riper years. Certainly, I felt happy 
on his account, for his perfect success, and proud myself of the 
honor of having been instrumental in bringing out a star. 

From this place Mr. Harvey accompanied me to several 
other gatherings, large and imposing, during that campaign, 
and made several^speeches, and in every instance acquitted him. 
self admirably, and won for himself a decidedly enviable repu- 
tation. 

An intimacy from this time, sprung up betwixt Mr. Habvsy 
and myself, and in the following summer, 1841, 1 visited and 
traveled through Wisconsin. Mr. Harvey remained at Strong- 
ville. On my return to Ohio, having determined to remove 
to Wisconsin, he resolved to come out with me, and we agreed 
to come together to Madison in the autumn of that year ; but 
circumstances prevented my getting ready to come that fall. 
But Mr. Harvey having no impediment in the way, came on, 
and finding greater inducements to settle in Kenosha, (then 
Southport,) took up his residence there, and engaged in teach- 
ing for a time, in which he was entirely successful. For about 
six years he remained at Southport, during which time or a 
part of it, he was Post Master, and for many years of the time, 
be edited the Southport American, a sterling and able advocate 
of Whig principles — a more dignified, straightforward and 
reliable journal than the Southport American, was never pub- 
lished in Wisconsin, 

From the time when Mr. Harvey's connection with the 
American ceased, you have been familiarly acquainted with 
his life and character — political and private — will do him 
ample justice, and I will not intrude upon your province of 
giving his history for record. Justice to my own feelings on 
this occasion, however, will not allow me, in conclusion, to say 
less, than this, that, added to Governor Harvey's rare quali- 
fications of head and heart, was that of courage to be honest and 
do right Men of that character, among politicians, are rare. 
Indeed, good men oftentimes fail in this particular. In these 
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times of political strife and official delinquency, the element of 

bravery, in the sense I use it, is too often wanting — ^and when 

we find the elements of talent, patriotism and moral courage 

combined, as in Governor Habvey, wo may safely say, when 

be falls, '* verily a great man has fallen." 

Yours, &c., 

A- L. COLLINSt 

In the fall of 1841, Mr. Harvsy turned his steps in a 
westerly direction, and made his first stop at Kenosha, (then 
Southport,) in this state. Of his career at that place, we must 
allow Col. Frank, of the Kenosha Telegraph, who was then, 
and has ever since been, an intimate friend, speak : 

"He came a stranger, without influential friends to aid him 
and without capital, except a good character and a well culti- 
vated mind, which are, after all, better foundations for a 
young man to build upon than money. 

" The first business in which he engaged here was teaching. 
He found a building which had been erected for the purpose 
of an Academy, but which had never yet been occupied for 
educational purposes. He immediately hired the building, 
put out advertisments, inviting students, and opened his 
school on the 26th of December, 1841. His patronage was not 
large, but all that could reasonably be expected, in view of the 
newness of the town. In the summer of 1818, he took the editor- 
ial charge of the Souihport American, a whig paper which had 
been established in the fall of 1841. He, howevef, did not re- 
linquish the business of teaching, but continued his school 
Although this was his first attempt at editing a newspaper, he 
displayed tact and ability in this new vocation. The American 
while under his charge was a lively and spirited paper. He 
was an ardent politician, but never indulged in personal in- 
vective, and was generally courteous in the discussion of poli- 
tical differences. 

" He was generous, genial, possessing an unusual flow of 
humor ; and it was, perhaps, these qualities, combined with 
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Others of more intrinsic worth, which rendered him popular 
among all classes. As an evidence of the strong hold he had 
on the favor of the people, during his early political career, it 
may be mentioned that after the expiration of his first years' 
residence here, he was put forward annually by his political 
friends, for some ward or town office. The contest at the polls 
for these offices, >was usually spirited, and conducted on party 
grounda It is a noticeable fact, seen by reference to the town 
election returns for those years, that Mr. Harvey invariably ran 
ahead of bis ticket, and usually succeeded to an election, even 
when his party was clearly a minority one. 

" Mr. Harvey, in early life, exhibited more than ordinary 
talent as a public speaker, and possessed the elements of a 
popular orator in a good degrea While engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching, he was zealous in his endeavors to pganize 
the young men of the town into Lyceums, for public discus- 
sions, on the important topics of the day. Doubtless this ear- 
ly practice of public speaking, was the means of giving him 
prominence in after times, as a good debater in the State Sen- 
ate, and as an effective platform orator. His example in this 
respect, is well worthy the imitation of all young men who as- 
pire to positions of influence and usefulness among the people. 

" As a fiiend of education, and the interests of our public 
schools, Mr. Harvey was always ready to aid and give en- 
couragement In short, in all enterprises — educational, phi- 
lanthropic or benevolent, he could always be counted upon, to 
give his influence and to speak a good word. 

" Althou^ Mr. Harvey, while a young man, was the ob- 
ject of popular favor and applause, yet he preserved a gentle- 
manly equanimity, and did^not allow himself to become in- 
flated with pride and conceit ; nor did he give way to the 
temptations which surround young men who are the subject 
of flattering regard. He was a temperate man from principle 
— abstaining from all intoxicating liquors. He was moreover 
a religious man, and a church communicant (Congr^ational), 
There is much in the life of Gov. Harvey, while a young 
man, that is instructive and worthy of example by the young 
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men of the State. To a large extent it may be truly said, he 
was a self made man. Before the age of 19 years, he was 
thrown upon his own resources; by untiring industry and 
perseverance, he achieved a reputation that will live in history, 
and command the respect and admiration of men in after 
agea" 

While a resident of Southport, Mr. BLabvey received the 
appointment of Post Master. It was during the administration 
of President Tyler ; and it was but a short time before he 
was called upon to adhere strictly to the fortunes of that cor- 
rupt man, and to cordially support all the acts of his adminis- 
tration, or lose his place as Post Master. To his honor Mr. 
Harvey adhered to the honest convictions of his own mind 
— to the real principles of his party — ^and the result was, his 
removal from office after holding it a very short tima 

In 1847, Mr. Harvey was married to Miss Cordelia Per- 
RiNE, and in the same year he settled in Clinton. Rock 
County, where he commenced trada Some four years after- 
wards he removed to Waterloo, (now Shopiere,) in the same 
county, which place continued to be his residence during the 
remainder of his life. Of his labors here, his old friend and 
class-mate, Rev. Mr. Brown, thus speaks : 

" He purchased the water power, tore down the distillery 
that had cursed the village, and in its place built a flouring 
mill and established a retail store, and exerted a great in- 
fluence in reforming the morals of the place. A neat stone 
edifice was built, mainly by his munificence, for the Congre- 
gational Church, of which he was a member." 

Gov. HIarvey leaves no family but his beloved wife. They 
were blessed with one child, a daughter; but when yet a 
child, she was called from earth to a better world. 

It was at this time, in 1847, that our acquaintance with 
Gov. Harvey commenced, and it continued to be most inti- 
mate during the balance of his Ufa Having given a brief 
sketch of his private life, we shall now make reference to the 
more important events of his public career. 
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Outside of his own town, the first appearance of Gov. Hab- 
VEY in a public capacity, was as a Inember of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution of our State. This Convention 
met at Madison, on the 15th day of December, 1847. It was 
here that we first began to know and to admire Mr. Habvky 
as a public man. He was among the youngest members of 
that distinguished body of men, but in ability he had few su- 
periors ; and, in integrity, he was excelled by no one. He 
took a leading position in moulding the organic law of the 
State, and in all the discussions of that body he stood con- 
spicuous as one of the ablest and clearest debaters in it ; and 
it comprised many of the best minds in the then Territory — 
men, who, with him, have since held distinguished positions 
in the State government, formed under the Constitution pro- 
duced by that Convention. 

We next hear of Mr. Harvey in a State capacity, as a Sen- 
ator in our Legislature, to which position he was elected by 
the people of the southern district of Rock County in the fall 
of 1853, entering upon the duties of his office in the following 
January. He was continued in this position for four years, 
being re-elected in 1865. He was a leading spirit in that body. 
Being familiar with State aftairs and with the wants of the 
people, and possessing great energy of character and purpose, his 
ready talent found a congenial field in the Legislative Halls, 
and the records of the Senate will show that he was most able 
and efficient in the discharge of his duties as Senator. During 
his last term, he was elected as the President 'pro tern., and 
performed the duties of the position most acceptably. 

In 1859, the people of the State called Mr. Habvjby to the 
responsible position of Secretary of State. In this office, per- 
haps the most laborious and responsible of any in the State, 
he discharged the duties with such energy, ability and scrupu- 
lous regard for the public good, as to inspire the highest confi- 
dence in him among the people of the State. As Secretary 
and ex officio School Laud Commissioner, he rendered the State 
very great and valuable public services. As a member also, 
of the Board of Regents of the Wisconsin University, he was 
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ever found a true friend to that institution, and to the great 
cause of education generally. No public man in the State has 
evinced a greater degree of int^^st in educational matters, or 
done more to elevate the condition of our public schools, in 
proportion to his opportunities, than Mr. EL^rvet. He was 
ever alive to the subject of educating the youth of the State, 
and in his speeches and public acts, has shown his zeal in a 
most effective manner. 

In 1861, he was elected Chief Magistrate of the State by the 
largest majority that has ever been given to a Gubernatorial 
candidate, since the formation of our State Government He 
entered upon the duties of this high position on the 6th day of 
January last, and fulfilled all the hopes and expectations of his 
most sanguine friends, in the able and judicious manner with 
which he performed the manifold and laborious, and oftentimes 
intricate duties entrusted to him, until the 19th day of April 
last, when, by a mis-step, he was lost to the people of Wiscon- 
sin as a Governor and friend. 

We have thus spoken of the oflBcial positions Governor 
Harvey has held in the State. His name was prominently 
mentioned in connection with the office of Governor in 1865, 
and again in 1857 ; and in the same years, he was frequently 
mentioned in the Legislature, as a proper man to be elected a 
Senator of the United States, though, in neither instance, did 
he consider himself a candidate for those distinguished positions. 
In 1864, his name was used in connection with the nomination 
for Congress, with almost sure prospects of success, until he 
forbid its use, and urged the name of Hon. C. C. Washburne 
for that nomination. Mr. W. was largely indebted to Mr. 
Harvey*s magnanimity in withholding the use of his name, 
and to his zeal in urging that of his friend for the first and sub- 
sequent nominations as a member of Congress. 

As a politician. Gov. Harvey was earnest,active and efficient 
He commenced political life as a member of the old Whig 
party, when it was more especially under the leadership of 
Henry Clay, and he was a most enthusiastic admirer of that 
distinguished patriot and statesman. He continued to act with 
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that party until it was abandoned and the Bepnblioan party was 
inaugurated, with which party he united with zeal, and for 
whose advancement he labored with earnestness and efficiency 
during the remaining years of his lifa His political principles 
were the result of honest conviction, and when he had once 
satisfied his mind of the correctness of a principle, be could not 
easily be swerved from it, but threw all the energy of his body 
and mind' into the work of its advancement He was always a 
true lover of Jreedom^ and a sincere hater of slavery in any form. 
When a member of the Whig party he belonged to that wing 
that was most radically anti-slavery, and during the time of ex. 
citement on that subject, was a firm believer in, and an advo- 
cate of, the " Wtlmot Proviso^^^ as it was called. In 1848 he 
was a zealous advocate of the nomination of Henbt Clay for 
the Presidency, believing that distinguished man to be right on 
the great question of slavery ; and when his favorite was de- 
feated, and Gen. Taylor was made the candidate, Mr. Hab- 
vey's political zeal in the campaign was almost entirely crushed. 
Gen. Taylob living in the extreme South, and being an ex- 
tensive slaveholder, it was hard for Mr. Harvey to believe that 
he would prove true to the principles of the " Wilmot Provisa" 
As that principle was a predominating one in his mind, it was 
a long time before he could convince himself of the propriety 
of voting for Gen. Taylor ; and we are not sure that he did 
overcome his scruples on that subject previous to election. 
During this entire campaign, for the first and only one ainoe 
we have known him, Mr. Harvey was inactive. We mention 
this incident, as it goes to show that in his political action he 
was governed solely hj principle^ and did not drink of the cap 
set before him by his party simply for the sake of party. 

He was a man of great practical sense. He was not especial- 
ly pre-eminent in any one direction, but he brought soundness 
of views to bear upon all subjects; and he possessed a mind 
that readily adapted itself to circumstances. In short, he was 
a most ready man, either in council, with his pen, or upon the 
speaker's stand. Wherever there was work to do, L. P. Hab- 
vEY was always found available and willing. 
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Public speaking, with Gov. Harvey, seemed to be a gift of 
nature. It is very rare that a man can be found, not trained in 
some profession calculated to develop this talent, that was his 
equal as a speaker. His manner was easy and graceful, his 
language fluent and refined, and his voice clear and strong. 
We have heard him speak on many occasions and on many 
subjects, with preparation and without it, and we never heard 
him when he did not do remarkably well, and adapt himself, 
in a superior degree, to the time, the subject and the circum- 
stances of the occasion. 

Prominent among the characteristics of Gov. Harvey, was 
his strict integrity. In all the heat of partisan strife, his 
honesty of purpose was never questioned, by friend or foe. In 
all the public positions he has held, he has proved reliable and 
true to the trusts reposed in him. He was a member of the 
Senate, during the Land Grant Session of 1866, when the 
integrity of all the members of the Legislature was put to the 
severest test, and he came out of that contest, with his gar- 
ments clean, and with his character untarnished with the 
remotest suspicion of being bribed. He was then a poor man, 
and his influence was greatly needed by the mammoth cor- 
poration, that was so munificent in its " pecuniary compli- 
ments ;" but the allurements of no prospective wealth had the 
efiect to swerve Mr. Harvey in the slightest degree from what 
he believed to be the path of duly and right His character 
was pure, above suspicion. 

As a friend he was cordial and sincere, ever ready to lend a 
helping hand, wherever aid was deserved. As a citizen he 
was ever foremost in all good worka Benevolent, kind and 
obliging. Any community is blessed that can claim such a 
man. The community to which he belonged, embraced the 
entire State of Wisconsin. 

As has been before indicated. Gov. Harvey was a religious 
man. He made no ostentatious display in this character, but 
taught by example, the true way to live. His whole life wa3 
such an one, as the young may well strive to imitate. 
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" DiTinely gifted man 
Whoso life in low estate began ; 
Who grasped the skirts of happy chance, 
Breasted the blows of circumstance, 
And made by force, his merit known ; 
And lived to clutch the golden keys. 
To mold a mighty State*s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne ; 
And, moTing up from high to higher. 
Becomes, on fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope. 
The centre of a World's desire." 

Having thus adverted in an imperfect manner to some of ihe 
more important events of Gov. Harvey's life, it remains sim- 
ply to allude briefly to the sad manner of his death. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the news of the battle of 
Shiloh, Gov. Harvey felt it to be his duty to repair at once 
to the scene of action, and to do whatever was in his power to 
alleviate the suflferings of the many loyal sons of Wisconsin 
who had been wounded on that occasion. As the Chief Execu- 
tive of the State, he exerted himself to his utmost^ for a sin^ 
day, in arousing the people to contribute of such articles as 
they could spare that would seem most likely to be needed 
for the comfort of their wounded friends, and have them in 
immediate readiness, stating that he would be the bearer of 
them to the scene of that great and terrible conflict The con- 
tributions were liberal and of the right kind. On the follow- 
ing morning, in the full vigor of the most perfect health, and 
with most humane and benevolent motives, he left his home 
duties, his family and comforts, to seek out the afflicted sol- 
diers and carry comfort and consolation to them. His mission 
was eminently successful. His presence among the troops had 
an electric eflfect — giving them new life and new hope, A 
friend, who accompanied him, thus writes of his labors : 

"He had brought comfort, courage and substantial relief to 
the men, who, after that awful Pittsburg battle, needed them 
if ever men did. He had accomplished much more, in every 
way, than any other man that I know could have accom- 
plished under rtie same circumstances. For his sauvity of 
manner and energy of purpose had won from the authorities 
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privileges which were at first flatly refused, and his goodness 
of heart l\ad won the hearts of soldiers, while at all points of 
our journey, he had made friends and admirers among those 
who had never before heard of him." 

As an indication of the great satisfaction his labors had 
given to himself, we copy two brief letters, probably the last 
he ever wrote, both dated on the 17th of April. The one to 
his wife reads thus : 

"PiTTSBUBQ Landing, April 17, 1862. 

" Dear Wife : Yesterday was the day of my life. Thank 

God for the impulse that brought me here. 

" I am well, and have done more good by coming than I 

can well tell you. 

"In haste, LOUIS." 

In the other, to his private Secretary, he writes : " Thank 
God for the impulse which brought me here. I am doing a 
good work." He was doing a good work,' and doing it well ; 
— ^and had finished what it seemed necessary for him to do, 
previous to the dreadful accident that resulted in the loss of 
his Ufa 

Having bid adieu and God speed to all of oiir soldiers in 
Tennessee, he had repaired to a boat in the harbor of Savan- 
nah, to await the arrival of another that was soon expected, 
which was to convey him and his friends to Cairo, on their 
homeward trip. It was late in the evening, and the night was 
very dark and rainy. He requested the friends that were with 
him to seek a little rest, while he would keep watch for the 
expected boat, and arouse them in season to go on board. 
The boat hove in sight — ^the Governor aroused his companions, 
and all were making ready for a start in the direction of homa 
Governor Harvey stood upon the boiler deck of the boat, 
near the centre, in conversation with friends ; and as the ex- 
pected boat rounded to, — the bow touching the one upon which 
he stood, he took a step, — as it would seem to move out of 
danger — but by a mis-step, or perhaps a stumble, — he fell 
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overboard between the two boats, into the Tennessee Miver, 
where the current was strong, and the water over thirty feet 
deep. 

Although friends were near, the night being very dark and 
rainy, it was impossible to render that aid necessary to save 
him. Every thing was done that friends could do. A cane 
was extended to him by Dr. Wilson, of Sharon, which was 
grasped by the drowning Governor with such force as to 
wrench it at once from the Doctor's hands. Instantly, Dr. 
Clark, of Racine, plunged into the river, and, making himself 
fast to the boat, stretched out his feot in the direction of the 
Governor, in the hope that he might reach them. Gov. Har- 
vey passed within a few inches of the Doctor's feet, but failing 
to reach them, immediately sunk, and passed under a boat 
lying just below — never to rise again, alive! 

Thus died the noble hearted Governor of Wisconsin, for 
whom the whole people of the State most sincerely mourn. 
For the last few days, he had been doing the greatest work of 
his life ; and just as he had finished it, was suddenly called to 
give an account of this, and of all the work of his active life, 
to the Great Judge, to whom we must all, sooner or later, 
render an account of the deeds done in the body ! After liv- 
ing such a life — at the conclusion of such a mission as the one 
in which he had been engaged, and having performed its 
requirements so well as he had done — no one can doubt, but 
he was fully prepared to meet his God in peace ! 

Let us fervently hope, the lessons we have had of the cer- 
tainty of death, will not be lost upon ua May they make us 
less fond of the pleasures of this world, so rapidly passing 
away I May they cause those in high places of triist and 
honor, to remember, now, in the days of health, manhoood and 
prosperity, that 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave I" 
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Hon. H. S. Orton, from the committee appointed to prepare 
an appropriate preamble and resolutions, reported the follow- 
ing, which were unanimouply adopted : 

" Whebeas, It haying pleased Almighty God, in his mys- 
terious providence, to deeply afflict the people of this State, by 
the sudden and untimely death of Louis P. Harvey, our late 
honored and beloved Chief Magistrate — whose last act was one 
of signal devotion to the highest interests of the State, and to the 
common cause of our country and humanity : It is our melan- 
choly duty as a Society, ol which he was a most honored and 
useful member, to record the virtues and excellencies of his 
life as a valued legacy to the history of the State: Therefore 

" Reaohed^ That in the death of Gov. Harvey, the State 
has lost a most able and faithful public officer, and an excel- 
lent and respected citizen, universally honored and beloved 
for his unwavering integrity, his philanihrophy and pat- 
riotism, his firm adherence to principle and duty, and for 
his private virtues as a man and a Christian. He has 
left an example in both his public and private character which 
may be safely and prodtably imitated, and unreservedly com- 
mended. In all his official relations, he has been faithful to 
every trust, and rising above mere personal and partisan con- 
siderations, he has in all things sought the public good. His 
personal and official influence has always been used, freely and 
cheerfully, in support of the benevolent and educational in- 
stitutions of the State, and especially is this Society lastingly in- 
debted to him for his enlightened appreciation of its objects, and 
for bis constant and unsolicited efforts in its behalf. 

" Resolved^ That the memory of Louis P. Harvey is most 
worthy to be cherished by the members, and preserved in the 
aniuds, of this Society, and that we most heartily tender to 
the friends and family of our deceased member and friend, 
our warmest sympathy in an event so deeply afflicting, and for 
them a loss so irreparable. '' 
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In 1862, application was made to Alpheus Todd, Esq., Librarian of the LegisUttiye 
Library of Canada, for transcripts of several ancient nnpnblished docnments preferred 
by the Canadian Oovernment, relating to early Wisconsin History from 1690 to 1780. 
Mr. Todd most obligingly complied with this request, and transmitted to the Society 
some fort/ pages of transcripts flrom the French originals—a service for which he justly 
deserves the lasting gratitude of the Society. 

The late Prof. H. J. Tubneu, Principal of the Jancsville French and English Acad- 
demy, very kindly consenteu to translate them for publication. In doing so he fre- 
quently found it difficult to understand some of the ancient French idioms ; but it if 
quite apparent, that he succeeded exceedingly well in giving substantially an accurate 
and lalthful translation. 

Prof. TuBNEB was born in the City of New York, March 11th, 1809, and when an in* 
fiint, was taken by his parents to Bordeaux, France, where at the age of seven, he was 
placed in a College conducted by the Jesuits, and graduated at fourteen. His father 
was a sea-faring man. and commanded a vessel, and wished that his son might become 
thorougly versed in all that pertained to life on the sea ; and desiring to impress on 
his mind the importance of first learning to obey^ as a preliminary acquistion to leam> 
ing to command^ sent him in a friend^s ship on a voyage as a Cabin boy. Such was his 
proficiency, and his devotion to his new prusnits, that at the age of^ nineteen he was 
the owner and commander of a large vessel of his own. He continued ta follow the 
sea for several years. 

He at length engaged in teaching— first in New York City, and then in Utica, where 
he met with marked success as an instructor of youth, and especially in the French 
language, of which he possessed a thorough and critical knowledge. Loving change 
and excitement, he finally removed to Wisconsin, first locating at Sauk City, and sub- 
sequently at Janesvllle — at both which places his French and English boarding school 
was largely patronized, and highly appreciated. After an illness of two weeks. Prof. 
TuBKBB was called from his useful labors, Nov. 24th, 1864, in the fifty-sixth year ol hia 
age. He had lew superiors as a teacher, and was an accomplished Christian gentle- 
man. 

These Canadian Documents thus procured, and translated by one so competent, fol- 
low in their chronological order, and will be found to reflect much new light on por- 
tions of our earlier Wisconsin history hitherto involved in doubt and obscurity. They 
not only furnish some important oflicial data relative to DsLouvignt's expedition 
against the Foxes in 1716, but give us some account of the subsequent expedition 
against the game war-like tribe by the Sieur Db Villebs, in 1780,— an expedition which 
has been, hitherto, singularly unnoticed by the historians of the country. 

To supply some intervening links in the interesting story of this desperate war with 
the Foxes, we insert in their proper chronological order, Chablevoix's account of Dk 
Lottviont's expedition ; and two papers on De Lignebt's expedition against the Foxes , 
In 1728 — one written by Father Cbespsl, who was an eye-witness, and the other an of- 
ficial account furnished to the French government, procured from the archives at Paris 
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br the late Ocn. Liwia Cut, while Hrrlng u IheAmaricin Hlnleter Uiece, uid bj tiim 
commnalcaUd to Gea. W. H. Sbith, of ODr State. 

We alio append a tradUlanarjaccoiint or SleorHAKn'a expedition aicalnat the Foiea, 
Id March. 1730, written bj the hite Wh. I. Bfbujhs, a aou or Col. Josiab SnLuna. or 
the Armj. He wu born Dec. M, IBM, apent tbrea jetit at Weat Point, and repaired to 
Fort Snelllng, htg father'! poat on tlie Upper Ulailaalppl, and paased geveii ;eara tn 
tbat rroDtier reglDn, In eompaDT with hantera, tnppen and Indiana. '■ A ntao." uld 
Kr. SniLuno. "miutllTe, emphitlcallj Am with iDdlana: ahare with Ihem In their 
lodgea. their rood, and their blanketa. tor jeara, belbrs ha can comprehend iheir Idaaa 
orentailnta their reeling*." Thai he did. befbra be wrota hli Intertatlng work, now 
rare, Tola if tlu North Wat ; or 8ktttht4 of iH^an IMt Vtd Oiaracter. pabllebed In 
ISn. and In which appeared the traditionary aketeh or the Fox war. which he haa ap- 
parentl; gWen tDtMtantlallr aa he recelTad It from the Indiana. A writer In the IM»- 
Torji TForM declared that it waa daring BKKLUna'i long frontier realdence that he gain- 
ed a tamlUarlt; with the Indian character and CDitoma moat remarkably dlaplajed in 
hi* work ; and Catux, the well>known Waalem traTcler and Indian chronicler, pro- 
nonnced the book to be the moit lalthfal picture of Indian lire eier written. Mr. 
BiraLLiiia, a man or raal genlni, a wit and a Kholar, died at hfa reeldtnce. at Cheliea. 
near Botlon, Dec. Mth. ISI8. Bad he not been a Tlcttni or an appetite which haa be- 
dooded man J noble mind*, he would h are been one of the brighlaet ornaineDM of 
American llteratare. Hla eatlrepoem. "-TntilL," haa tMcu repreaanted hj good Jndgei 
•a Inetlnct with the genuine Ore at genlna. 

Some notice oT Di Iioonoin, Pibbot, Dn LiaHiBT, Di Biai»id, Muih, Dd Bun- 
son, Di Tnxsaa. DaMonaxs. andftr. Axbi. whoflgnied ao prominent] r, aa theae 
doeomenli abow, In IheaeearljWIiconalnmllltarjaiitedltlona, aeemi to be ueceiearr ; 
and inch a paper, prepared ttma a eareral reiiew of the New York Colonial Doennuala, 
theialaablehUtorlcalwrltlngaaDdannolalionaorDr. a. B. CrCALuos^, Mr. J. Q. 
Bnsa, Ber. B. D. Hull, and other*, i* appended to the •erie*. L. C. D. 



SIECR DE LOUVIGNyS EXPEDITION TO MACK- 
INAW. 

Iktract of a Utler jrom M. De Fbontenac to Oit Martpiis Db 
Seiqkelay, November \ith, 1690, rioting to the erploita of 
SlEUR DE LOUVIONY. 

M. Db Sbiqnelat : 

My Lord — Although Sieur Db LiMONBT has given ;ou a 
pretty exact verbal description of the omtteis I had confided to 
his charge, I think it my duty to send yon a duplicate of the 
dispatch tbat he was obliged to throw into the aea, in order 
that you may atill better aacertaio the extent of our wants, aor* 
5- Hia. 
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tured nine of them, killed more than thirty men, and wounded 
as many. He took four prisoners, two women and two men ; 
one of whom was taken to Missilimakinac and given to the 
Outaouas, who burned him and ate him, to show that they de- 
sired no peace with the Iroquois ; the other was given to ma 
I delivered him into the hands of the chief I brought back 
with me from France, whose name is Oreaoue*, to dispose of 
him as he should wisL One could not believe what effect this 
confidence has had in his feelings. 

You will see, my Lord, all the details of this action, in a 
very exact and circumstantial relation, I have caused to be 
made of all that has taken place here since the departure of 
the vessels last year. The Sieurs De Louvigny, D'Hosta 
and La Gemeraie have distinguished themselves very much 
in itt 



SIEUR DE LOUVIGNY'S PETITION AND DEFENCE. 

To our Lords of the Sovereign Council of Quebec: 

Louis De la Porte, Sieur De Louvigny, Captain of In- 
fantry, and Second Lieutenant of a Ship of War, humbly 
prays that you will please examine and take notice of the 
request presented by him to my Lord Lieutenant, which goes 

*OuTRBODATi, othcrwlpe called by the French Gbaicd Oukulb, or Big Jfovthr—yrhtMe 
name La Hontan call« Gbangula by merely Latiaizine thelFrcnch. He wae an Onon- 
daga, and his manly and magnanimoua speech to Ck>t. de La Barbb, in 1664, has 
placed him in the front rank with Looan and Rsd Jackxt, aa a forest-bom Dkmos- 

THXNES. L. C. D. 

tOf this fight and two of its actors, we may add, that on the 3d of Jnne, 1690, when 
three leagues above a place called Les Chais^ the French discovered two Iroqaois ca- 
noes some distance fk'om ihem ; when Blenr Ds Louvigkt, after having sent oat a 
party of thirty men In three canoes, who were tired upon by the Iroqnos in ambnsh, 
and foar killed on the spot, now Joined by Sieors D*Hobta and Dm La GniKBATx, led 
on some flftv or sixty men, ran over-land, attacked the enemy in their amboacade, 
and forced tnem to a precipitate embarkation in their canoes, with the loss indicated 
in the narrative. 

Sienr D'Hosta. it would appear, was at the burning of Schenectady In Febmary, 
1690 ; then served on this expedition under Dm Loirneinr, and aided in defeating the 
Iroquois, when he returned to Montreal, and, in Anguat, 1091, waa killed in the de- 
fence of Chambly. 

Sienr Di La Qxmkbatb was serving as a Lieutenant at Fort Niagara when that forti- 
flcation was demolished in September, 1688 ; in 1690, accompanied Ps Louviomr and 
took an active part in lighting the Iroqaois near Les Chats ; ne led a party against the 
Iroqaois in 16^ and had an engagement with them ml Long Sault on the Ottawa 
Biver ; and, in 1697-'96, we find him In command of Fort Frontenac. L. C. D. 
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to prove clearly, that the accusation made against him can 
not be prejudicial to him, inasmuch as he only acted in the 
service of the king, and for the good of the Colony, daring 
the time he served in Canada. The petitioner is well per- 
suaded that you, our Lords, know the above stated facts, and 
that in all the employments which he has had, our Lords the 
Governors General have not complained of his conduct, which 
is very clearly explained in his request, and proved by the 
certificates that they have given him of it 

You know, my Lords, that he has been honored with several 
commands from which he retired with the approbation, not 
only of his Generals, but of also of all the publia To-day, not- 
withstanding he is accused of having acted contrary to the 
orders of his Majesty, during his command of the Fort of 
Frontenac, where the petitioner hoped to reap more glory and 
advantages than in any other place where he had been, on 
account of what be had done for the glory of the King, and 
the great advantage of the Colony. 

The petitioner is accused ot having negotiated with the 
Iroquois Indians. He has never done it; and this crime can- 
not be imputed to him, without a desire of wounding his 
honor, tarnishing his reputation, and telling a falsehood. If it 
is said that when Indians came to ask peace of my Lord the 
Governor General, they stated that the petitioner had sold to 
them goods at high prices, it is an expression made use of 
by all nations, as they are in the habit of attributing the evil 
or the good which occurs to them, to the Governors and Com- 
manders of the posts where they ara They also have a 
natural habit of always complaining of the dearness of mer- 
chandize, if they were even sold at the same price as in 
France. Persons who have frequented them are convinced of 
this fact 

Although the Indians never acknowledge the benefits which 
they have received, yet on this occasion there is an exception, 
for these have acknowledged in the general council held to con- 
clude the peace for which your petitioner has employed his 
energies and his means, that they were under obligations to him 
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for having assisted them in their need. The disposition of these 
wild men, little accustomed to praise any one, suggests reflec- 
tion, and would suffice even to convince you, our Lords, of the 
uprightness of the proceedings of your petitioner, who to pur- 
suade the notable men of the Iroquois nation to come and ask 
peace of my Lord, the Governor General, and engage others to 
bring their skins and fur to Montreal^ has not spared any ef- 
fort, either in the knowledge which he has acquired during the 
five years he has had the honor to command the Outaouas 
or in all the voyages that he has made, using all the necessary 
means to reach the end arrived at to-day, securing a solid peace, 
which must give a new life to the Colony. 

To give you an idea of the manner in which your petitioner 
acted, he prays our Lords to consider that when he reached the 
Fort Frontenac, according to the order of my Lord the Cheva- 
lier De Calliere, the Iroquois gathered there to the number 
of 600 men or more. They were very resentful on account of 
the blow struck by the Algonkins and others, our allies, on the 
Chaudiere River. They only thought of revenging themselves. 
Notwithstanding the parleys for peace they had had during the 
war with my Lord the Count Dk Frontenac, and continued 
during this apparent suspension of hostilities with my Lord 
the Chevalier De Calliere, they were naturally inclined to 
war, as they were warriors ; but this strong desire was still 
more increased by the number of their wounded, who are nov7 
at their homes, and whose condition stimulates their brethren 
to vengeance. 

If the petitioner had to answer judges who were ignorant of 
the habits of the Indians, he would explain to them how dif- 
ficult it is to captivate their minds, how much it is necessary 
to expend to persuade them to carry out any plan, and how little 
confidence can be placed in their words ; but, my Lords, you 
are too much enlightened, and know the steps which have been 
taken, the sums which have been expended to the present 
time to obtain a peace so necessary to this Colony — all to no 
effect, although several embassies were received from the en- 
emy. You are acquainted with the perfidy of this nation, and the 
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examples which they have given in violating the most sacred 
laws, by the destrnction and crael death of the ambassadora 
sent to them by my Lord the Count De Fbontbnac, without 
my undertaking to tell you of them, nor my recalliog to your 
memory the unheard of cruelties of these barbarians. 

The petitioner has no desire, except that of explaining to our 
Lords his behavior whilst he remained in Fort Fronteoac, tak- 
ing in consideration the knowledge he had of the utility 
of peace and the great good which resulted from it, and that 
according to the insight he has of the politics of the Indiana 

The petitioner who saw that this numerous party of Iro- 
quois wished to attack the Algonkinson their hunting grounds, 
from which, at the most, they were only sixty leagues distant, 
and knowing that if they succeeded in their attempt, it would 
destroy all the measures taken for peace, and entirely ruin the 
commerce of Montreal, he proposed to some trusty Indians to 
go down to Montreal, in order to inform my Lord the Gov- 
ernor General, that the next spring they would go down in num- 
ber to listen to his voice. 

The petitioner thought of this expedient to separate them, and 
avoid the blow they were meditating ; and he succeeded. Two 
amogst them accepted the terms. With the asurance that the 
others would not commit any act of hostility, he sent with 
them a Frenchman to be witness of their actions on the route. 

The petitioner had the honor to write and state to my Lord 
the Oovemor General, the feelings of the Iroquois towards the 
Algonkins ; he even took the liberty to tell him that he thought 
it necessary to send some authorized persons to their village 
to pacify their minds, and persuade them to go down to Mon- 
treal, as they, according to his belief, were not disposed to do 
it The petitioner prays our Lords to notice that the effects 
which 'followed were the result of his thoughts. 

During the absence of the deputies the petitioner treated 
those who remained near the Fort, in such a way as not to ex- 
cite their ill-will. Extraordinary precautions were necessary, 
inasmuch as news came of the loss of forty-two persons who 
n killed by the Outaoua& The petitioner granted to 
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three or four Indians at a time, permission to enter within the 
Fort ; he feasted them, gave them some of his own clothes, 
powder, balls, bread and other provisions, he had bought for 
his voyage. He even gave them some of the blankets from 
his own bed, and some of his shirts; but as he had not a suffi- 
ciency to give to all those who wished to obtain presents, and 
fearing also the exasperation of some of the more turbulent 
spirits among them, he felt constrained to permit the officers 
and soldiers to exchange some clothing they had with the Iro- 
quois for elk and deer skins, of which they had an abundanca 
Your petitioner had encouraged them to hunt these animals, 
as much to prevent them from entering into the depth ot the 
woods, on account of the Algonkins, as to divert them from 
hunting the beaver, which is the commerce they generally car- 
ry on with the English. 

These Indians believed what the petitioner told them, and 
went down with a large number of loaded canoes to Montreal. 
Judge, I pray you, my Lords, of the advantage the Colony has 
reaped from the cares of your petitioner, and of those further 
advantages it will receive hereafter, from the willingness of the 
Iroquois to trade now with our Colony, not only on account of 
the convenience of transportation of their effects by water, but 
also on account of the market they have found for all kinds of 
skins and furs — advantages they have not met with in New 
England, and for which this country is obligated (o the peti- 
tioner. 

The return of the envoys was no sooner known, than the 
petitioner sent some men to give advice of it on all of the hun- 
ting grounds, where he exhorted the Indians to remember the 
promises they had sent to my Lord the Governor General, and 
order them to return from their hunt, and go down to Montreal. 
They went, and you know, my Lord, the result of the steps of 
your petitioner, inasmuch as they went down, and that they 
took with them to their villages, persons capable of conciliat- 
ing their minds, and inducing them to come and solicit peace 
from my Lord the Governor General. The petitioner can say 
without dispute that matters have resulted as he had intended 
them. 
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The petitioner cannot avoid acknowledging to our Lords, 
that the Iroquois, feeling grateful for the kindness they bad 
received at his hands, presented to him and his officers, many 
elk skins and other furs. You are aware, that no nation ex- 
cels them in generosity, and that they have a sense of honor 
on this point, which surpasses all other people; besides the 
large quantity of peltry they had, which they thought they 
could not transport, and upon which they placed but little val- 
ue, facilitated them in their liberalities. These presents so 
justly acquired, have been sent without the precautions that 
would be taken with articles obtained by unlawful meaos; 
therefore, the petitioner confiding in the uprightness of his 
proceedings, not anticipating that goods so rightfully his, 
would be seized, did not endeavor in any way to send them 
secretly. 

What should not your petitioner fear after accusations as 
tr ong as those which have been brought against him, if he was 
not persuaded our Lords, of your justice, of your equity, and of 
the faithful examination you will please make of the papers 
which tend to his justification, exhibited in the request to ray 
Lord Lieutenant — transactions principally in a distant land, 
while living with Indians with whom he was obliged to conduct 
himself according to the caprices and occurrences of the occas- 
sion, or run the risk of losing very considerable advantages, 
had he acted otherwise than he did. Eelying upon that pen- 
etration which characterizes you in the settlement of incidents 
which occur in this Colony, his Majesty approves all your de- 
cisions ; and relying as your petitioner does, upon the same pene- 
tration, and upon the equitable distinction you make in the af- 
airs of this New World, as compared with those which might oc- 
cur in France, added to the knowledge you have of the conduct 
of him during the eighteen years that he has been employed in 
the service of this Colony, with pleasure and with general 
praise, that he hopes from our Lords a favorable judgment 

Taking this into consideration, our Lords, please discharge 
the petitioner from the accusation brought against him ; order 
that he may claim the skins and furs seized from him, and 
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that they may be returned by the depositaries on an order 
certified by him ; or, at least, that the skins and furs may be 
immediately sold for the benefit of the one to whom they may 
be adjudicated; for if they should remain longer, they would 
lose in value, either in the price, or for the want of care; and 
that you will execute justica 

Signed : Db La PORTE LOUVIGN Y 

Compared with the original, remaining in the r^stry of the 
Sovereign Council, by me King's Councillor and Secretary, 
£ecorder in chief. Undersigned. 

In Quebec, November 6th, 1700. 
Signed : Pkuvbet. 



SIEUR DE LOUyiGNEyS DISOBEDIENCE OF 

ORDERS. 

Extract of a letter q/* CHEVALIER De Calliebes to the Minister , 
November 7, 1700, informing him of the judgment which had 
been rendered in the affair of Sieur De LouviGNY. 

My Lord: — I had the honor to write to you in my last, of 
the 16th of October, that they were trying the case of Sieur 
Ds LouviGNY and other officers, for having acted against the 
orders of the King, and that I would inform you exactly of the 
judgment that would be rendered in this a£G&ir. 

It has been conducted in a manner which deserves that you 
should have particular information of it, and that I should give 
you an exact account of it from the commencement to the de- 
cision, which has just been made by the Sovereign Council. 

You have already learned, that last autumn I sent for Sieur 
De LouviGNY to command at Fort Frontenac, forbidding 
him, according to the orders of the King, to carry on any com- 
merce there. I was apprised of his violation of these orders by 
some Indians of the Sault this spring. They told me they 
had been stripped at that post, where they traded for their furs^ 
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'herein- depriving them of the means of paying their debts in 

Monireal. 

This news was confirmed to me a short time afterwards bv 

:ui :i'lvioc that I had, that Sieur De Lol'VIGXY was send- 
in^ .lown several canoes loaded with skins ; upon which I took 
ailetachinent, commanded by Sieura Clerix and De Chacoe- 
NACi.E. t') g«> and attach them. It was punctually executed. I 
after\vards had the furs put in the King's storehouse, causing 
the store-keeper to give me an account of the same I sum- 
moned to my house the persons who had brought them down. 
Muns. I'E CUAMPIGXT arriving at this time from Quebec, and 
seeing that I was commencing legal proceedings, told mc that it 
wa.s an atVair within his jurisdiction ; having replied to him that 
it was rather within mine, as it was a case of military justice, on 
account of the contravention of Sieur De Louvigxy, and the 
disobedience of the orders which I had given in conformity 
with those of the King. He ans.vered, and asked if I had not 
as much confidence in him as i had in my major, adding that, 
if I desired it, he would prepare the case for trial and adjudi- 

cation. 

Bein^' desirous of acting in concert with me, this proceedini^ 
obliL'ed me to let him conduct tlic iiilair, having no doubt but 
it would be referreil to mc, and that both of us would judge it 
in the Council of War ; but the result was different, for M. 
De Cha3IPIG>'^' went down to Quebec and referred it to the 
Sovereign Council, without advising mc of the fact. I leanied 
it through Sieur De i^v Maktixiere, who was appointed re- 

orter. and who came and told mc of it I answered that I 

thoufibt that this affair would be refeiTcd to mc, since I was 

the competent i'^^S® of it; but having asccrt:\ined that it was 

, ^jjpjj intention to do so, and wishing to avoid all discus- 

. nganddel*y^ as the vessels weiv at the moment of their 
demrture. I ^i^^^^ ^Y ^^^^^ Lieutenant of my willingness 

tohavethcai&J^ j^'^g^^^^y ^^^^^^^^i^cilj as it was necessary 
^^jjj^j,^ a pompt example, wliieh would tell in this country 
_j.gjj^gj^ itt disorders and prevent their ill consequences; 
and at laflV '^T^der to you an account of it 
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I have thought it my duty, for the good of the service, to 
be present at the rendering of the judgment, and to add to it 
the orders and the necessary papers which prove sufficiently 
the disobedience of Sieur De Louvignt and others ; of which 
I also here add his petition, shewing clearly the specious pre 
text he alleged to justify his conduct, wishing to convey the 
idea that this commerce had contributed towards establishing 
the peace with the Iroquois ; whereas, on the contrary, it de- 
layed it, by furnishing the enemy with necessary articles, and 
came near preventing them from coming to see ma 

I have remarked that this trial was defective, inasmuch as 
no inquiry had been established against the merchants who fur- 
nished the merchandize, nor against those who secreted the re- 
mainder of the furs, which could not be seized ; nor has there 
been any established against those who brought the merchan- 
dize to Fort Frontenac, although they had the testimony of 
one of the witnesses. 

The Council has at last referred Sieur De Louvigny and his 
accomplices to the King ; also the trial which they have had. 
This was done against my opinion, as you will see, my Lord, 
by my advice enclosed among the papers of the Register of 
the Sovereign Council, according to the extract which I add 
here, although the opinion of their guilt was established, and 
the fars confiscated for the use of the King, and that in order 
to sell them to pretended merchants, who obtained them at two- 
thirds less than their actual worth at the current price, as you 
will see by the account that I shall send you. 

If these kind of contraventions and disobediences remain 
unpunished, it is very certain that it is useless to forward 
orders to this country, since it is impossible to have them 
executed on account of the indulgence these gentlemen have 
had in finding the means to elude the punishment so neces- 
sary to stop the reckless violation of the orders of his Majesty. 

It is incontestible, that the means adopted by. the Sovereign 
Council are very captious, inasmuch as the question was to 
absolve Sieur De Louvigny and others, or punish them for 
their disobedience ; but it has done neither the one nor the 
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. other with reference to annihilating mj aathority oonoeming 
the orders I have given. 

This is why I am obliged, my Lord, to pray yoa to make a 
regulation which will decide to whom it will belong to take 
cognizance of cases in which there will be a question of oon- 
travention, especially on the part of the officers, when the orders 
of the King will be addressed to me, or that I shall issue orders 
for the good of the service of his Majesty. I could not have 
them executed according to your intentions, if this authority 
remained any longer undecided, because I am happy to pre- 
serve all the moderation you will desire until the King has 
declared his will. 

It is, however, to be regetted, that the Sieurs Ds Louvigny 
and Ds LA Perotiebe have been so far blinded by interest as 
to commit such a fault, having fulfilled their duty well here- 
tofore, they deserve that the King should take it into con- 
sideration. 



Extract from a letter from Messrs, De Callieres and Db 
Champigny to the Minister j October 5, 1701, concerning the 
Sieur De Louvigny, Major of the Three Rivera. 

We shall not fail to execute the orders he gives us concern- 
ing the seizure of the furs of Sieur De Louvignt, and to ad- 
vise the Sovereign Council that he has not been satisfied with 
the judgment rendered in this afiair. 

M. Sieur De Champigny, however, hopes that when the 
Council will have explained the reasons for acting as it did, 
his Majesty will not disapprove it 

It is a pleasure for us to learn that he has given to M. Ds 
LouviGirsr the company he had ; but that which embarrasses 
us a little, is, that this company having been given to Sieur 
De Tonty through the promotion of Sieur De Louvigny to 
the rank of Major of the Three Rivers, finds himself without a 
company, although ho is the oldest of the Captains on half 
pay, three of whom have been made Captains on full pay this 
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year. But as there is a yacancy made in a company through 
the death of Sieur De Grais, we are persuaded, my Lord, that 
you will authorize us to pay the salary to Sieur De Tonty, 
from the day that the Sieur De Louvigny takes charge of his ; 
and we pray you very humbly to send to us next year an 
order by which Sieur De Tonty will be entitled to the charge 
of the company, as it is not just that whilst he is now serving 
his Majesty in the establishment which is being made in Detroit, 
he should be deprived of a salary and a company. 

His Majesty has made Sieur De LouviGirr a Major on con- 
dition that he would give to the widow of the deceased Sieur 
De Grand Pre, heretofore provided with the employment, 
the sum of 2000 li ;* but the money not having been received) 
it could not be executed. However, as the salaries attached 
to the rank have been sequestered on account of Sieur De 
LouviGNY*s affair of last year, and that you have not paid them 
back, his Majesty could grant to this poor widow, with a large 
family of children, the revenue of those two years, which 
amounts to 1700 IL We humbly pray that his Majesty will 
do it 



DE LOUVIGNTS PROJECTED EXPEDITION. 

JSxiraci of a letter from Messrs. De Vaudreuil and Db 
Beauharnois, November 15th^ 1703 concerning a proposition 
of De Louvigny relating to an Expedition beyond Lake 
Superior. 

The Sieur Db Louvigny, major of Quebec, has proposed 
to us, my Lord, to go on an expedition beyond Lake Superior. 
As his project is herewith annexed, we beseech you to cause 
an account to be rendered to you of it, and to tell us, my Lord, 
your intentiona We will have the honor to say to you, that 
the Sieur De Louvigny is a very good officer, and capable of 
directing well an enterprise. 

*Zi— an abbreylAtioh for llvre, a fonner French coin, equal to 90 sons or 18^ 
cento. L. C. D. 
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OEIGIN" OF THE FOX WAR 



In the year 1700, the Sanki and Foxea were defeated In a contest with the Sioux or 
Dakotahf and lowayi ; and, in May, 171S, we find them instigated by the Iroquois, and 
led on by .their brare and enterprising Chief Pixoussa, planning the deetmotionor 
Detroit, then harlng only a email garrison of thirty men, with M. Dn Buisso^i as com- 
mandant. The French made the best defence they conld, and were happily soon 
Joined by a large force of ft-lendly Indians, sallied ont and surrounded their InTaden, 
who were ensconced in holes they had dug in the ground. Much severe flg^hting took 
place, and, after nineteen days, the Banks and Foxes escaped one dark and niaj 
night, but were overtaken at Fresqne Isle, near Lake St. Clair, where, in the exagge- 
rated French accounts of that day. In a desperate fight which ensued, they lost t 
thousand men, women, and children, and during the whole expedition two thousand. 

L. C. D. 



DE LOUVIGNY'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 

FOXES. 

Sieur De Louvigny's letter^ thanking the Oouncil for having 
granted to him the Lieutenancy, and giving an account of his 
Expedition 'against the Foxes^ from the lith of March io Hit 
IStli of October, 1716. 

I have the honor to thank very humbly, the Council, for the 
Lieutenancy of the King, which it has pleased them to grant me, 
and I will endeavor to fulfill my duty in such a way that they 
will be satisfied with my services. I will also have the honor 
to render to them an account of the expedition I have made 
against the Foxes, from whence I returned the 12th of this 
month, having started from here the 14th of March : 

After three days of open trenches sustained by a continuous 
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fire of fasileers, with two pieces of canDon, and a grenade 
mortar, they were reduced to ask for peace, notwithstanding 
they had five hundred warriors in the fort, who fired briskly, 
and more than three thousand women ; they also expected 
shortly a reinforcement of three hundred men. But the 
promptitude with which the officers, who were in this action, 
pushed forward the trenches, that I had opened at only 
seventy yards from their fort, made the enemy fear the third 
night that they would be taken. As I was only twenty-four^ 
yards from their fort, my design was to reach their triple oak 
stakes by a ditch of a foot and a half in the rear. Perceiving 
very well that my balls had not the effect I anticipated, I 
decided to take the place at the first onset, and to explode 
two mines under their curtains. The boxes being properly 
placed for the purpose, 1 did not listen to the enemy's first 
proposition; but they having made a second one, I submitted 
it to my allies, who consented to it on the following con- 
ditions : 

That the Foxes and their allies would make peace with all 
the Indians who are submissive to the King, and with whom 
the French are engaged in trade and commerce ; and that they 
would return to me all the French prisoners that they have, 
and those captured during the war from all our allies. This 
was complied with immediately. That they would take 
slaves from distant nations, and deliver them to our allies to 
replace their dead ; that they would hunt to pay thQ expenses 
of this war; and, as a surety of the keeping of their word, 
they should deliver me six chiefs, or children of chiefs, to 
take with me to M. La Marquis De Yaudreuil as hostages, 
until the entire execution of our treaty ; which they did, and I 
took them with me to Quebec. Besides I have reunited the 
other nations at variance among themselves, and have left that 
country enjoying universal peace. 

I very humbly beseech the Council to. consider, that this ex- 
pedition has been very long and very laborious ; that the vic- 
torious armies of the King have been led by me more than 
five hundred leagues from our towns, all of which has not been 
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executed without much fatigue and expense ; to which I a^ 
the Council to please give their attention, in order that they 
naay allow me the gratification they may think proper, as I 
have not carried on any kind of commerce. On the contraiy, 
I gave to all the nations which were with me, the few beaver 
skins that the Foxes had presented me with, to convince them 
that in the war the French were prosecuting, they were not 
guided by motives of interest All those who served in the 
campaign with me, can testify to what I take the liberty to tell 
the Council. 

Signed: LOUVIGNY. 

At Quebec, October 14, 1716. 



DE LOUVIGNY'S SEBVICES IN THE FOX WAR 

M. De Vaudreuil's letter^ dated Quebec^ October 30, 1716, 
relative to the services of M. De Louvignf. 

By my memorial of the 16th of this month, I informed the 
Council of the manner in which the Sieur De LouviGNY put 
an end to the war with the Foxes. 

I now feel it my duty to call the attention of the Council to 
the merits of that officer. He has always served his country 
with much distinction ; but in his expedition against the Foxes, 
he signalized himself still more by his valor, his capacity, and 
his conduct, in which he displayed a great deal of pru- 
dence. He urged the canoes that ascended with him to make 
all possible speed, and he obliged those in Detroit to accom- 
pany him. He showed the Hurons and other Indians of that 
place, that he was going to the war in earnest ; that he was not 
a trader, and he could dispense with their servicea This 
brought them back to their duty. But it was especially at 
Michillimakinac, where he was anxiously expected, that his 
presence inspired in all the Frenchmen and Indians a confi- 
dence which was a presage of victory. Again ; he made the 
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war short, but the peace which results from it will not be of 
short duration. 

I shall be obliged to dispatch him in the very commence- 
ment of next spring to return to Michillimakinac to confirm 
this peace, embracing in it all the nations of the Upper Coun- 
try, and to keep the promise he made to the chiefs of the Foxes 
who are to come down to Montreal, that they would find him 
at Michillimakinac. All these movements are not made with- 
out great labor and many expenses, and I cannot omit sajing, 
that this officer deserves that the Council should grant him 
some fayor. 

Signed : VADDBEUIK 

On the margin is written : Approved by the Council, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1717. 

Signed: La Chapellk 



CHARLEVOIX^S ACCOUNT OF DE LOUVIGNY'S 

EXPEDITION. 

Charlevoix, the historian of New France, has given us a 
narrative of De Louvigny's expedition, which, from the vague- 
ness of the date he assigned it, has been by subsequent writers 
construed as having taken place in 1714, but a reference to the 
original work will quite as well warrant the conclusion that it 
was the year 1716 — which it really was, asDE Louvignt's offi- 
cial account, now first published over a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, conclusively shows. To preserve Charlevoix's 
account in this connection, we give it by combining with our 
own, the partial translations of it in Wynne's British Empire 
in America^ London, 1770, and in Smith's History of Wiscon^ 
sin : 

The Outagamies,* notwithstanding the bloMit;which they had 
received in the aflfair at Detroit in 1712, were more exasperat- 

* This was the Indian name by which the Fozeg were genendly known, which the 
French translated Les Bmardt. L. G. D. 

6— His. 
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ed than ever against the French. They collected their scatter- 
ed bands on the Pox River of Q-reen Bay, their natural country, 
and infested all the communications between the Colony and 
its most distant posts, robbing and murdering travelers ; and 
in this they succeeded so well, that they brought over the 
Sioux to join them openly, while many of the Iroquois favored 
them clandestinely. In short, there was some danger of a gen- 
eral confederacy amongst all the savages against the French 

This hostile conduct on the part of the Foxes, induced the 
Marquis De Vaudreuil to propose a union of the friendly 
tribes with the French, in an expedition against the common 
enemy, who readily gave their consent A party of French 
was raised, and the command of the expedition was confided 
to M. De LouviGNT, the Kings Lieutenant at Quebec, A 
number of savages joined him on his route, and he soon found 
himself at the head of eight hundred men, all resolved not to 
lay down their arms while an Outagamie remained in Canada. 
Every one believed that the Fox nation was about to be en- 
tirely destroyed, and so the Outagamies themselves judged, 
when they saw the storm gathering against them, ■ and there- 
fore determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

More than five hundred warriors and three thousand wo- 
men, shut themselves up in a sort of fort,* surrounded by 
three ranges of oak palisades, with a good ditch in the rear. 
Three hundred men were on the route to reinforce them, but 
they did not arrive in time. De Louvigny now attacked 
them in form ; he had two field-pieces and a grenade mortar; 
the trenches were opened thirty-five toises [twelve rods and 
three-quarters] from the fort, and on the third day he was on- 
ly twelve toises distant, when the beseiged opened a heavy fire 
upon the French. While De Louvigny was preparing to un- 
•dermine their works, the Foxes proposed terms of capitulation, 
which were rejected. In a little time they submitted others: 
First, That the Outagamies and their confederates should 
make peace with the French and their allies : Secondly, That 

* Gen. Bxrm adds : On Fox Blver, now known as the BtUU (Us Marts, or Hill of tiie 
Dead, U C. D. 
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they should previously release all their prisoners : Thirdly, 
That they should replace the French whom they had killed by 
slaves, whom they were to make prisoners from the distant na- 
tions with whom they were at war : Fourthly, That they 
should pay the expenses of the war by the products of the 
chase. 

De Louvignt pretended to his allies, to whom he distribut- 
ed a few beaver skins presented to him by the Outagamies, that 
he had consented to pardon the besieged on these conditions ; 
but he should deceive himself if he believed the Foxes sincera 
It was apparent to every one that they could not conceal their 
dissimulation; but he left them, and returned to Quebec, 
where it is certain that the reception his General gave him, 
and the yet greater distinction that he received from the French 
Court the following year, proved that he had already distin- 
guished himself; that he had done nothing without authority; 
and the sequel shows, that this command had not been given 
with a knowledge of the cause. M. De Louvigny concluded 
peace with the Foxes, having received from them six hostages? 
either chiefs or sons of chiefs, as a surety for the fulfillment of 
their pledge to send deputies to Montreal, in order to ratify 
the treaty there with the Goveruor-GeneraL And this treaty, 
which they had reduced to writing with De Louvigny,* con- 
tained an express cession of the country to the French. 

Unfortunately the small pox, which raged the following win- 
ter in the Colony, and among the neighboring tribes, carried off 
three of the hostages, who died at Montreal, and among them 
the famous war chief Pemoussa. De Vaudreuil, fearful 
lest the treaty should fail, hastened upon the ice to Montreal, 
and despatched De Louvigny to Michillimackinac, with orders 
to execute the conditions accepted by the Foxes, and to bring 
to Montreal the chiefs of that and neighboring tribes, together 
with the ranger-deserters, to whom the king had granted a full 
pardon. 

De Louvigny set out at the close of May, 1717. One of the 
surviving hostages, who had been attacked by the small-pox, 

• ProlMbly referring to an engrofied copy. L. C. D. 
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with the others, and had lost an eye by it, was taken along, 
that he might bear testimony to his people with what tender- 
ness he and his companions had been treated. As soon as De 
LouviGNY arrived at Michillimaclvinac, he dispatched this one- 
eyed chief to the Foxes, attended by two French interpreters, 
with presents to cover the three dead hoitages. They were well 
received, smoked the calumet, and sang the songs of peace, 
and after spending some days in grieving for the dead, 
they met to listen to the hostage. He represented all matters 
in a proper manner, and severely reproached the chiefs for not 
having repaired to Michillimackinaa 

The chiefe declared to the interperters, that they were 
very sensible of the kindness which the Governor General 
continued to show to them ; but excused themselves for not 
having already sent deputies to fulfil the treaty, and prom- 
ised to comply with their word the following year, ^viog 
this pledge in writing, adding that they would never forget 
that they were indebted for their lives entirely to the clemency 
of their good father, the Governor. The hostage then set out 
with the interpreters, to rejoin De Louvigny, at Michillimack- 
inac ; but after traveling about twenty leagues, he left them, 
saying it was necessary he should return to urge upon his 
people a faithful compliance with their promise. Nothing 
further was heard from him. The Foxes failed ito send 
deputies to the Governor General, and all the fruit De 
Louvigny reaped from this laborious journey, was bringing 
back to the Colony nearly all the ranger-deserters, and engag- 
ing a very large number of Indians to transport their peltries 
to Montreal, in greater quantities than they had done for a 
long while before. Gov. De yAUDREUiL flattered himself for 
a long time that the Foxes would send the promised deputies 
to him ; but he was only taught by the renewal of their old 
conduct, that an enemy driven to a certain point is always 
irreconcilable. 

While the Foxes were discomfitted in many encounters, 
they, on their own part, compelled the Illinois to abandon 
their river forever ; although after repeated defeats, it could 
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scarcely be conceived that there remained enough of that 
nation to form even a trifling village, yet no one ventured to 
go from Canada to Louisiana, without taking the utmost pre- 
caution against their surprises ; and, it is said, that they had 
formed an alliance with the Sioux, the most numerous Indian 
tribe of Canada, and with the Chickasaws, the bravest nation 
of Louisana. 



DEATH OF SIEUR DE LOUVIGNY. 

Extract from a Utter from the Bishop of Qud)ec, dated October 4, 
1725, announcing the death of Sieur De Louvigny. 

I was awaiting the arrival of the King's vessel to speak to 
you of many things ; but, 0, good God ! what news have we 
just learned I After a happy voyage as far as the shores of 
L'Isle Royal, those who managed her took their measures so 
badly that they cast her away on the night between the 27th 
and 28th of August, at two leagues from Louisburg, on a reef 
of rocks, where she 'was entirely broken at the first stroka 
All on board perished ; not one soul was saved. 

When the news reached here, it caused such dreadful con- 
sternation, desolation and misery, that I cannot forbear recom- 
mending to you several widows. Madame De Louvigny de- 
serves, on account of the good services of her husband, that 
you should continue to her and her two daughters the pension 
you have settled upon him.* 



*With reference to this ehlp-wreck, we find the following In Chablkvolz's SUtory 




named Governor of Three Rivers, th^wame of whom we have bo frequently spoken in 
this history, Capt. De la Okss, the son of M. Dm Rajozat, who died the preceding 
year as Governor of Montreal, together with many other ofElcers of the Colony, £ccle- 
siAStics, SecoUets and Jesuits, alfperished there with their property. L. C. D. 
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EEl^EWAL OF THE FOX "WAIL 



In 1719, while three depnties of the Foxei were at Montreal, with assnrancefl of petoe 
and good will, having Burrendered all the prisoner! they had taken, a new eonroe 
of nneaeiinesB arose. A party of forty Foxes, Kickapoos and Matcontins were oat on i 
snmmer hunt, when a party of forty Illinois completely sorronnded thesi, probably 
while asleep, and killed one-half of them on the spot, and captored the others. The 
Fox deputies asserted that the Illinois had attacked them on several occaaions during 
the last year. Gov. Yaudbeuil urged pacific measures, and ** that they moat previi 
with their allies, the Sacs, to labor to that end.'^ In a letter of the King, May 14, 17S8, to 
Yaudbeuil, he said : *' According to the intelligence his Majesty had recelTod respect 
ing the negotiation of peace between the Illinois and Fox Indians, he had reason to 
believe that it was on the eve of being concluded, and has been much anrprised to 
learn, not only that it had been broken off, but, still more, that Slenr DbBkauhabxod 
had determined to make war on the Foxes I His Majesty is persuaded of the necessity 
of destroying that nation, as it cannot be kept quiet, and as it will cause, so long as !t • 
exists, both trouble and disorder in the Upper Country ; but should have wished thit 
such a step, the success whereof is problematical, had been postponed until his orden 
had been received. It is even to be feared, that the project may not have been so secret 
as that the Indians have not been informed of it. In this case, if they foresee ttielr 
inability to resist, they will have adopted the policy of retreating to the Sioux of ths 
PrairieB, ft'om which point they will cause more disorder in the Colony than If they 
had been allowed to remain quiet in their village. Possibly even the other natioBS, 
who have been apparently animated against the Foxes, villi be touched at their destruc- 
tion, and become more insolent Bhould we not succeed. As the expedition is 
apparently organised at present, his Majesty has been graciously pleased to allow 
the sixty millions of livres demanded by the Sienrs De Bbauhabnois and Dufut, 
for the expenses of that war, news of the success of which he will be expecting with 
impatience.^^ 

The following extract relative to Sieur De Lio^tebt's expedition against the Foxes, in 

1738, is taken from the Yoyages of the Rev. Father £m anxtel CBESPEii in Canada, 

edited by bis brother Louis Cbespel, and first published in French, at Frankfort, ia 

1753, in a small 12mo volume of 18S pages— a copy of which is in the library of our 

Historical Society ; another edition in French was issued at Amsterdam in 1757, and 

an English translation in London, in 1707. Of the author we have no knowledge ; he 

had probably died before the publication of his work under his brother's anspicet, who 

is represented as alike an artist and author. The translation of this extract was made 

by Gen. W. R. Smith. 

L. C. D. 
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DE LIGNERY'S EXPEDITION, 1728. 

On the Seventeenth day of March, in the year of my depar- 
ture from Quebec, (1726,) M. De La Cboix De St. Valieb, 
Bishop of that city, conferred upon me the degree of Priest, 
and gave me shortly afterward a mission, or curacy, called 
Forel, situated south of the river St. Lawrence, between the 
city of the Three Rivers and Montreal I was withdrawn from 
my curacy, where I had already remained two years, and 
appointed almoner to a party of four hundred Frenchmen, 
that the Marquis De Beauharnois had joined to eight or 
nine hundred savages, of all manner of nations, but princi- 
pally Iroquois, Hurons, Nepissings and Outaouacs, to whom 
M. Pesbt, Priest, and Father De La Bertonniere, Jesuit, 
served as almoners. These troops, commanded by Monsieur 
LiGNERiE, were commissioned to go and destroy a nation 
called the Foxet^ whose principal habitation was distant from 
Montreal about four hundred and fifty leagues. 

We commenced our march on the 5th of June, 1728, and 
ascended nearly a hundred and fifty leagues up the great river 
which bears the name of the Oataouacs, and which is filled 
with falls and portages. We quitted it at Mataouan, to take 
the one which empties into lake Nepissing ; it is about thirty 
leagues in length, and is obstructed by falls and portages like 
that of the Outaouacs. From this river we entered into the 
lake, the width of which is about eight leagues ; and from this 
lake, French river very soon conducts us to Lake Huron, in- 
to which it empties, after traversing more than thirty leagues 
with great rapidity. 

As it is not possible for many persons to travel together on 
these small rivers, it was agreed that those who first passed 
should wait for the others at the entrance of Lake Huron, at a 
place called the Prairie, and which is, indeed, a most beautiful 
prairie. It is there that I saw, for the first time, the rattle- 
snake, whose bite is mortal ; none of our party were incom- 
moded by them. 
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The twenty-sixtli of Jaly, being all re-united, I celebrated 
mass, which I had deferred until that time, and the next morn- 
ing we started for Michillima, or Missillimakinac, which is a 
station situated between lakes Huron and Michigan. Although 
we had a hundred leagues to travel, the wind was so favorable 
that we arrived in less than six daya We remained there fof 
some tiqie, in order to repair all damages incurred at the por- 
tages and falls ; while there, I consecrated two flags and buried 
several soldiers who had been carried off by fatigue or sicknesa 

The tenth of August we left Michillimackinac, and entered 
lake Michigan. As we had been detained there two days by 
the wind, our savages had had time to take a hunt, in which 
they killed several moose and elk, and they were polite enough 
to offer to share with us. We made some objections at 
first, but they compelled us to accept their present, saying 
that since we had shared with them the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, it was right that they should share with us the comfortB 
which they had found, and that they should not consider 
themselves as men if they acted in a different manner toward 
others. This discourse, which one of our men rendered into 
French for me, affected me very much. What humanity in 
savages I And how many men might be found in Europe to 
whom the title of barbarian might much better be applied than 
to these inhabitants of America. 

The generosity of our savages merited the most lively grati- 
tude on our part; already for some time not having been 
able to find suitable hunting grounds, we had been compelled 
to eat nothing but bacon ; the moose and elk which they gave 
us, removed the disgust we began to have for our ordinary fiue. 

The fourteenth of the same month we continued our jour- 
ney as far as the Detour de Chicagou, and as we were doubling 
Cap a la Mort, which is about five leagues across, we encoun- 
tered a gust of wind, which drove ashore several canoes that 
were unable to double a point in order to obtain a shelter; 
they were broken by the shock ; and we were obliged to dis- 
tribute among the other canoes the men who, by the greatest 
good fortune in the world, had all escaped fi"om the danger. 
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The next day we crossed over to the Folles Avoines,* in or- 
der to entice the inhabitants to come and oppose our landing ; 
they fell into the trap, and were entirely defeated.f The fol- 
lowing day we camped at the month of a river called La Qtis- 
parde. Our savages went into the woods, but soon returned 
bringing with them several roebucks. This species of game 
is very common at this place, and we were enabled to lay in 
several days provisions of it 

About mid-day, on the 17th, we were ordered to halt until 
evening, in order that we might reach the post at the Bay dur- 
ing the night, as we wished to surprise the enemy, whom we 
knew were staying with their allies, the Saquis, whose village 
lies near Fort St Francis. At twilight we commenced our 
march, and about midnight we arrived at the mouth of Fox 
Kiver, at which point our fort is built As soon as we had ar- 
rived there, M. De Lignery sent some Frenchmen to the 
commandant to ascertain if the enemy were really at the vil- 
lage of the Saquis ; and having learned that we ought still to 
find them there, he caused all the savages and a detachment 
of French troops to cross over the river, in order to surround 
the habitation, and then ordered the rest of our troops to enter 
the village. Notwithstanding the precautions that had been 
taken to conceal our arrival, the savages had received informa- 
tion of it, and all had escaped with the exception of four ; 
these were presented to our savages, who after having divert- 
ed themselves with them, shot them to death with their arrowa 

I was much pained to witness this horrible spectacle ; and 
the pleasure which our savages took in making those unfortu- 
nate persons suffer, causing them to undergo the horrors of 
thirty deaths before depriving them of life. I could not make 
this accord with the manner in which they had appeared to 
think some days before. I would willingly have asked them 
if they did not perceive, as I did, this opposition of sentiment, 

* Wild Rice people, or Menomonees. 

t In Garnbau's History of Canada^ traiiBlated by Bell, we have this sUtement : " The 
armypasned MichlllmaciBac AngiiBt IsL and mat day fortnight, reached Ohicacp 
[Green Bay ?J ; and Aug. 15th, a body of Follea Avoines were found drawn up in battle 
array, on the lake-board, having made common caoae with the Ontagamles. They 
were encountered and signally beaten/* L. C. S* 
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and have pointed ont to them what I eaw condemnable in 
their proceedings ; but those of oar party who might hate 
served me as interpreters were on the other side of the riveD 
and I was obliged to postpone until another time the satis&o- 
tion of my curiosity. 

After this little coup de main we went up Fox Biver, which 
is full of rapids, and is about thirty-five or forty leagues in 
length. The 24th of August we arrived at the village of the 
Puants* much disposed to destroy any inhabitants that might be 
found there ; but their flight had preceded our arrival, and we 
had nothing to do but to burn their wigwams, and ravage their 
fields of Indian corn, which is their principal article of food. 

We afterwards crossed over the little Fox Lake, at the end 
of which we camped, and the next day (day of St Louis,) af- 
ter mass, we entered a small river which conducted us into i 
kind of swamp, on the borders of which is situated the grand 
habitation of those of whom we were in search. Their allies^ 
the Saquis, doubtless, had informed them of our approach, and 
they did not deem it advisable to wait our arrival, for we found 
in their village only a few women, whom our savages made 
their slaves, and one old man, whom they burnt to death at i 
slow firo, without appearing to entertain the least repugnance 
towards committing so barbarous an act 

This appeared to me a more striking act of cruelty than that 
which had been exercised towards the four savages found in 
the village of the Saquia I seized upon this occasion and 
circumstance to satisfy my curiosity, about that concerning 
which I have just been speaking. There was in our company 
a Frenchman who could speak the Iroquois language. I 
entreated him to tell the savages that I was surprised to see 
them take so much pleasure in torturing this unfortunate old 
man — that the rights of war did not extend so far, and that so 
barbarous an action appeared to me to be in direct oppositioa 
to the principles which they had professed to entertain towaids 
all mea I was answered by an Iroquois, who in order to 
justify his companions, said, that when they fell into the hands 
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of the Foxes and Saquis, they were treated with still greater 
cruelty, and that it was their custom to treat their enemies in 
the same manner that they would be treated by them if they 
were vanquished. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I was about to give him some further reasons, when orders 
were given to advance upon the last stronghold of the enemy. 
This post is situated upon the borders of a small river which 
empties into another called the Ouisconsin, which latter dis- 
charges itself into the Mississippi, about thirty leagues from 
there. We found no person there, and as we had no orders to 
go any farther, we employed ourselves several days in destroy- 
ing the fields, in order to deprive the enemy of the means of 
subsisting there.* The country here is beautiful, the soil is 
fertile, the game plenty and of very fine flavor ; the nights are 
very cold, and the days extremely warm. In my next letter 
I will speak to you about my return to Montreal, and of all 
that has happened to me up to the time of my embarking for 
France. ♦ * ♦ 

Your affectionate brother, 

EMANUEL ORESPEL, BecoUet^ 

Gen. Smith adds this comment in a note : *' Not being aware 
of any historical notice of this expedition, I was at first doubt- 
ful of the truth of the relation ; but through the kindness of 
Governor Cass, I have obtained a full corroboration of the facts 
of which Obespel speaks, in an abstract of an official report, 
procured irom the French archive& It is somewhat singular 
to observe Crespel*s remark on the ' precaution' taken by a 
body of nearly fifteen hundred men sailing in canoes, and 
marching 460 leagues, to surprise a tribe of Indians ; and it is 
equally amusing to see what a horror he has at the instances 
of cruelty in Indian warfare, and at the same time the cool- 
ness with which he describes the utter destruction of the vil- 
lages and corn fields of the absent Foxes." 




pia 
they roand In the way." ' " ' ^ ' L. C. D. 

tA monk of a refonned order of /Von^Uean BroM^*— pioofl laymen who devote 
thenuelTee to educational and other nsefU lahors. L. C. D. 
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ENTERPRISE AGAINST THE FOXES. 

From Messrs. De Beauharnois and De Argemait, Isi S^ 
temher, 1728, to the French Minister of War. 

It having been signified to them that his Majesty wished that 
they had awaited his orders before commencing this under- 
taking: They answer, that the information which they 
received from every quarter, of the secret wampums which 
the English had sent among the nations of the Upper Country, 
to cut the throats of the French in all the posts, and the war 
parties which the Foxes were raising every day, did not 
allow them to defer this expedition for a year, without 
endangering the loss of all the posts in the Upper Country. 

They learned with regret that the Foxes had fled before the 
army had arrived in their country. They will do all they can 
to prevent any results from this, and will attentively observe 
all the movements which any of those nations who could 
enter into the interests of the Foxes might make, so as to pre- 
vent any surprise. 

The Marquis De Beauharnois, by a private letter of the 
same day, sends the instructons which he had given to M. De 
LiGNERT for this expedition, and the letter which this officer 
entreated to enclose in his despatches, and by which he 
attempts to justify himself This letter states, that he made 
use of all his skill to succeed in the expedition ; but it was 
impossible for him to surprise the enemy, not being able to 
conceal from them, any further than the Bay, the knowledge 
of his march. 

He took at this post, before day-break, three Puants of the 
Foxes, and one Fox, who were discovered by some Sakis 
whom he had brought from Mackinac. These four savages 
were bound and sent to the tribes, who put them to death the 
next day. He afterwards continued his march, composed of 
1,000 savages and 450 French,* as far as the village of the 

* Gabkkau Bays the force coneiBted of 450 French and 750 Indians ; Cbesfkl tayi 400 
French ana 800 or MX) Indians. L. C. D. 
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• 

Puants, and afterwards to the Foxes. They all fled as soon 
as they heard that we were at the Bay, of which they were 
informed by some of their own people, who escaped by swim- 
ming. They captured, however, in the four Fox villages, two 
women, a girl and an old man, who were killed and burnt 
He learnt from them that the tribe had fled four days before ; 
that it had a collection of canoes, in which the old men, the 
women and children had embarked, and that the warriors had 
gone by land : He urged the other tribes to follow in pur- 
stit of them, but there was only a portion of them who would 
consent, the others saying the enemy had got too far for them 
to be able to catch up with them. The French had nothing 
but Indian corn to eat, and this, added to the advanced sea- 
son, and a march of 400 leagues on their return, by which the 
safety of half the army was endangered, decided them upon 
burning the four Fox villages, their forts and their huts, to 
destroy all that they could find in their fields — Indian corn, 
peas, beans and gourds, of which they had great abundanca 
They did the same execution among the Puants. It is cer- 
tain that half of these nations, who number 4,000 souls, will 
die with hunger, and that they will come in and ask mercy. 
Major De Cavagnal, who has been in the whole expedition, 
and has perfectly performed his duty, is able to certify to all 
this. 

In returning, having passed by a fort of the Sakis, these 
savages told him in a council of our tribes, that they no 
longer wished to stay with them, for fear of the Foxes, and they 
were going to retire to the River St Joseph. It was impos- 
sible to re-assure them, which obliged him, seeing this post 
abandoned, to burn the fort, lest the Foxes or their allies 
should take possession of it, fortify themselves, and make war 
upon our nearest allies, the FoUes Avoines. 

In a second letter of M. Beauharnois, of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1728, he states that neither the glory nor the arms of 
of the King were at all interested in this expedition, the Foxes 
having abandoned every thing, and retired to the Ajoues.* 

*Iowaa. 
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All the army attribute the failure to M. Be Ligkebt's stay 
at Mackinac, which was considerable. But the climax was, 
that a Potowatamy, who had come to the army with four 
otliera, three of whom did not appear, was sent back to his 
comrades by M. Dk Lignery to say, that he had come to talk 
with the tribes, and even with the Foxes, who were only two 
days distant This savage warned the latter of all he had 
Hoon in the army, and instantly they prepared to take flight 
IMu) French and savages wished to march upon them, but M. 
Dk Lionkky would not hasten his departure, under the idea 
that the J'otowatamy would return. The murmur was very 
gonornl against him in the army. The savages in their speeches 
havo not spared him, and have asserted that the people from 
tho Upper Country ought to come in the spring and state their 
complaints to him. 

M. DkIjKiNKUY performed another manoeuver on his return 
to tho Hay, which no one could understand. Because the 
Sivkis said they were afraid of the Foxes, and that they wished 
to oatablij»h themselves at the River St Joseph, without well 
oxamining tho consequences of the step he was taking, he de- 
oiilinl upon destroying the fort, though he had people and ammu- 
nition, and ci'^uld wait for orders until the next year ; and surely 
tho S^ikis would not have left, and not have dared to do sa 

In this business M. Dk Lignery was the man in power in 
all the Ov>lony, and French and savages would have marched 
utidcr his orvlers with great pleasure. M. De Beauelirxois is 
sv^rrv to Iv obliged to state thins?? as thev are, but there will 
Ih> mativ loiters whioh will sav the same thine, and he thinks 
it Mter that MoxsKWNKrK should know the truth of the 
matter, lie micKt add. that thev sav that iL De Ligxkbt 
was i!!» and that he did no: wish that any other should 
any >;Utv tVv>iu the uuvlertaking. M. De BEArJxr, who 
wvvuvl in vv:uuui:xd. would havo admirably aci:iGi:ted himsell 
MctRMTts. Dk AKr\0XAU DrBuissox ani all :iie other officers^ 
>iriMiKl haw desired ucthirg better than :o have goce ahead. 
Kt^ vHie wished ik but iL Ds Liaxsasr w\>?ili noc listen to 
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The following marginal notes are appended to the above 
paper : 

" M. Db Lignery allows the Foxes to escape." 
'^ It is to be regretted, that the enterprise did not have the 
success which was expected from it, both from the expense of 
it, and from the consequences it might have had. It is certain, 
that M. Db Beauharnois took all possible measures that it 
should have no evil results. There is every reason to believe, 
that the Foxes, who suffered much from the destruction of 
their villages and plantations, will ask for peace, and that is 
extremely to be desired." 



LA BUTTE DES MORTS— THE HILLOCK OF THE 

DEAD. 

B7 WH. J. SNELLING. 

The gates of mercy nhall be all shut up ; "^ 

And the flesh'd soldier — rough and hard of heart — 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell; mowing like grass 

Tour fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. — Henrt V. 

La Butte Des Morts is, as its name implies, a little hill at 
the confluence of the Fox and Wolf rivers, and in the angle 
between them. From its summit, the voyager may have a 
view of the Lake of Graise d'Ours to the east, and of a long 
reach of the Fox River, and many a rood of fat prairie land to 
the westward. When he is tired of beholding the prospect, he 
may descend to the water side, and amuse himself by shooting 
at the blue-winged teal, the most delicious of the feathered 
creation, as they fly past him in myriada He will do well not 
to fire if they fly high, for they are fattened on the wild rice 
of the river, and usually burst open on falling. Or, if he is 
given to moralizing, he may go to the field between the hill 
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and the woods, and speculate on the bones that have been 
whitening there for more than the age of man. 

*' Tborc the slow blind wonn leaves his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mock*d at time. 
The knot-grass fetters there the hand 
That once could burst an iron band." 

The last time the author was on the spot^ a pit had just 
been dug on the top of the hillock, and in it were put^ with 
shrieks and howling, the remains of a noted Winnebago 
brave, whose war cry had been heard at Tippecanoe and the 
battle of the Thames. At the head of the grave was planted 
a cedar post, on which the rude heraldry of the natives had 
emblazoned the rank and achievements of the deceased. 
Three black emblems represented three American scalps. Let 
us be forgiven, reader, for dwelling on the place. Silent and 
solitary as it now is, it is the scene of events that mayhap it 
will please thee to hear related. Alas I that strife aod 
slaughter, and the extermination of a native tribe, should be 
pleasant things for us to write, or for thee to read. 

About the year seventeen hundred and twenty-five, the 
principal village of the Saque nation stood on the Butte Des 
Morts. Here the Saques were accustomed to stop tradeis 
passing int£) the Indian country, and to exact from them a 
tribute — as the Winnebagoes have since dona* The traders 
submitted with reluctance, but there was no help. At last, 

*We loam from Schoolcbaft's History of the Indian IHbea^ III, 879, that the Wii- 
nobagocB evinced eomc iDeolence towards me Americans dnring the years Immcdiatelj 
Bucccedinir the war of 181t^'15; tliat Hoo-Cuoor, or Jt\>ur Legt^ a ntern chief at tke 
ontk't of Winnebago Lake, aspnmed to be the keeper of the Fox River Valley, and lev- 
ied tribute, in some cat<eH, for the privilege of ascent. 

Col. T. L. M'Kennet thas allaues to this Winnebago cnetom of ozactini; tribute: 
*^ Four Legs, a tine looking chief, occupied, with his village, the tongue of land wbi^ 
mns out between Winnebago Lake, on the one side, and Fox Kiver on the otker. 
When Gen. Lkavekwortu, some years previous to 1HS7, was ascending the Pox BiTer 
wiHi troops, on his way to the Mississippi, on arri\ing at this pass, Foub Leo* caiM 
out, dressed in all his gewgaws and feathers, and painted after the most approved 
fiiehion, and announced to the General that ho could not go through ; ^* the Lai€^'"'n3i, 
he, '' U locked.'' ''Tell him,'' said the General, rising in his batteaux, with a rifle ia 
his hand, ' that tuis is the key, and I thaU vnlock it and go on,* The chief had a good 
deal of the better part of yalor in his composition, and so ho replied, * Very well, tdl 
him he can go.* '* 

Ne-o-kau-tau, or Four Legs^ had his village at the outlet of Winnebago Lake. He 
served under the British during the war of 1813-^15, figuring at Fort Meigs, Sandusky. 
and on McKay's expedition to Prairie du Chicn. He was an active and inflnential 
Winnebago Chief, and a very worthv man : but like most of the Red Race he dearly 
loved fire-water, and indulging too freely, ne fell a victim to it in a drunken dehutt 
at the Wisconsin Portage, in 1831). Mrs. Kikeib relates the particulars of his death and 
f^cral observances, about his Fox wife, and gives an interesting account of his adroit 
management to marry ofi* a very Hecate of a daughter for ugliness, to the late Johx H. 
Kdixue, then In the employ of the American Fur Company at Prairie dn Chlen. 

L. CD. 
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emboldened by impunity, the savages increased their demands, 
so that a total cessation of trade was likely to ensue, and bick- 
erings arose between the plunderers and the plundered. In 
the autumn of seventeen hundred and twenty-four, a hot- 
headed young Canadian trader refused to pay the customary 
tribute, and severely wounded a Saque who attempted to take 
it forcibly. He was instantly shot dead and scalped, and his 
boat was pillaged. Some accounts say, that his men were 
killed too, but this part of the story, though probable, is not 
certain. As no notice of the affair was taken that winter by 
the authorities commissioned by the Grand Monarque, the 
insolence of the Sauks increased greatly, and they imagined 
in their ignorance that the French stood in fear of them. But 
in this they reckoned without their host, or rather without 
Jean St. Dekis Mobak. 

The Sieur Moran, a man of a decided and energetic char- 
acter, held an office in the French Indian Department He 
was, moreover, an old campaigner, and had been at Fried- 
lingen and Malplaquet When tidings of what had happened 
were communicated to him at Quebec, his mustacios twisted 
upward for very anger, and he swore, SachrisHe I and Mort de 
sa vie 1 that the Saques should repent their presumption. In 
order to the fulfillment of this laudable vow, he demanded of 
commanding officer at Quebec that three hundered regulars 
should be placed at his disposal, and the request was granted.* 
With these troops he proceeded to Michilmacinac, where he 
remained till the first of October, to mature his plans. 

Here he caused eight or ten Mackinaw boats to be construct- 
ed. For fear that some of our readers may not know what a 
Mackinaw boat is, we will try to inform him. It is a large, 
strong built, fiat bottomed boat, pointed at both ends, and pe- 

* While we feel dUpoved to give some credit to this nAiratiTO, or that part of It rehU- 
ing to the causes and moTements of Mabin against the Foxes— relying apon It, as a 
tradition, so far as it mav be corroboratea by other soorces of information, and 
so fikr as it may accord with probability, yet it is qnite apparent that the 
writer has drawn somewhat npon his imagination for supposed lacts with which to 
connect the several parts of the story. The date assigned to the expedition, the Chris- 
tian name of Marin, his militarv serrices in the Low Conntries, the tiding of the In- 
dian exactions reaching him at Qnebec, and there securing 800 regulars with whom to 
Chastise the insolent savages, must, we think, be regarded of this character. 

L. C. D. 

7 — Bib. 
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culiarly adapted to the Indian trade, in which it is often neoes- 
Hary to ascend and descend dangerous rapida It is always 
furnishc^l with a parhs^ or sheet of painted canvass^ large 
enough to protect the lading from the weather. But this equi- 
page was never used for the purpose for which the Sieur Mo- 
han designed it, before nor since. 

I^'urthcrmore, he provided many kegs of French brandy, and 
all things being in readiness, proceeded from island to island, 
across the head of Lake Michigan to Green Bay. Here he 
might have speculated on the phenomenon of a tide in the fresli 
water, as Mr. Schoolchaft and other learned philosophers 
have done ; but different matters occupied his mind. He en. 
carnj)od, and sent a messenger to the Hillock of the Dead to 
require the instant surrender of all persons concerned in the 
late breach of the peace, as well as reparation for all robberies 
and injuries committed by the offending triba The Saque 
Chief laughed the message to scorn. * Tell our fether,' said 
he, * that the Saqucs arc men. Tell him, too, th^tt even if he 
should in earnest bo disposed to punish his children, they have 
legs to take them out of the way, if he should prove too hard 
for them.* Having made this lofty speech, he looked round 
with much self-complacency, and when the concurrence of the 
uudionco had been signified, he added, 'I am a wise man.* 
Ihiil ho foreseen the consequences of his words, it is probable 
his opinion of his own wisdom would have suffered some dim- 
inution. He smoked a pipe with the disconcerted envoy, gave 
him t<.> eat, and desired him to make the best of his way back 
to whence he came. 

l>n receiving this answer, M. Moran convened a band of 
Monomoneos that had encamped in the vicinity, and whose 
chief, unk^^ tradition deceives us, was called Aus-KES^-NAW- 
w AW -WITS H. To him the old soldier conununicated his inten* 
tiou of bringing the &iques to condign punishment, and re- ^ 
quested his assistance- * Father,' repUed Aus-kix-naw-waw- 
W1TSU, 'what you say is good. You are a wise man. We 
have wished to see you a great while, because we are very 
poor, and wo know that you are rich. We have few guns, and 
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no ammunition or tobacco, and our women have no clotliing. 
Above all, we want a little of your mfifc* to make us weep for 
our deceased relations.t So a kind father will give us all 
these things. But wisdom requires that we should deliberate 
on your proposal Father, a little of your milk will brighten 
our understandings.' And to all these sayings the inferior 
Monomonees assented with a grunt, or groan of applause, for 
it might be called either. 

M. MoRAN was obliged to acknowledge the justice of these 
axioms. He supplied the immediate wants of the savages, and 
gave them a keg of brandy. The consequence was a frightftil 
riot of three days' duration, in which three of the intended al- 
lies were slain. Aus-kin-naw-waw-witsh required a further 
delay of three days " to cry for the slain ;" and he even sug- 
gested that a little more milk would make the tears flow faster 
and more readily. To this hint, M. MoRAN returned a per- 
emptory refdsaL In the meanwhile, the crafty Monomonee 
sent to the Saques a warning of their danger ; but they per- 
sisted in believing that they would not be attacked, and that 
they should be able to defend themselves if they were. 

After the mourning had terminated, Aus-kin-naw-waw- 
WITSH announced the result of his deliberationa *If my 
father,' said he, * will give us the land the Saques now live 
upon, and if he will make us a handsome present, and if he 
will give us more of his milk^ we will assist him.' To all 
which postulates the Sieur MoBAN agreed, only stipulating 
that the payment should take place after the work was done. 

M. MoRAN told the Monomonees that he should want them 



*Ardent spiritf . • 

tThe Sioax or Dahcotahe eometimes buy their dead, bat more ftreqaently expose 
them on ecaffoldg, or in the branches of trees. In the latter case, it is said that the 
bones are afterwards interred, we believe without truth, never havine witnessed it. 
The arms, Ac, of a warrior, arej)uried or exposed with him. Formerly a horse was 
sacrificed, that the deceased mijht reach his ftiture place of abode on horseback. In 
old times, prisoners were put to death also, that the deceased might not want slaves in 
the next world. The Winnebagoes have observed this rite vrithin the remembrance of 
many persons now living. When the corpse of a female is disposed of, her implements 
of labor accompany it. The men mourn for their dead relations by wounding Uieir 
arms, blaclcening their faces, &c. Hie women cut their limbs with flints and knives. 
We have known mortification to take place in consequence of the severitv of these self- 
imposed afflictions. In one instance, we have seen death ensue. Hie demonstration 
of grief is never so energetic as when stimulated by the use of ardent spirits. The 
mourning is renewed at every recurrence of Intoxication, and they often beg for 
whisky " to make them cry.'* W. J. S. 
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after two sleeps,* and dismissed them. Then he loaded one 
of his boats with merchandize, not forgetting a goodly quan- 
tity of brandy, and gave her in charge to a non-commissioned 
officer and four Canadian boatmen. They received his in- 
structions to ascend the river to the Butte Des Morts, and 
there suifer the boat to be pillaged without resistance or re- 
monstrance. They were then to proceed a few miles further, 
encamp, and wait for further orders. His orders were obeyed 
to the letter. The Saques plundered the boat, and, drinking 
the brandy, were soon in no condition for attack or defence. 

Now was the time for Moran to act, and fearfnlly did he 
avail himself of it A mile below the HUlock of the Dead, 
and on the same side of the river, is a stream, just wide enough 
to allow a Mackinaw boat to enter a few rods. To this the 
Sieur Moran succeeded in getting, at noon, the day after his 
advanced boat had passed. Here, out of sight of the village, 
he landed his Monomonces and half of his soldiera He 
ordered them to gain the woods in the rear of the Saques, and 
there wait till the firing commenced in front When suf^cient 
time had elapsed for his orders to be obeyed, the remaining 
troops, couched in the bottoms of the boats, with their arms 
ready, and were covered with the canvass before mentioned. 
This done, he put off, and the crews, disguised like boatmen, 
rowed up the river, singing this dity, which is still popular in 
the North- West : 

Tous les printempa, 
Tant de nonvellflt, 
Tous les amantt 
Ghangcnt de miitrefief. 
Lo bon Yin m' •ndort ; 
L' amour bm r«TeiU#. 

Tous leB amants 
Changent de mai tresses. 
Qu Mis chaugent qui voudront, 
Pour me garde la miennfl 
Le bon vin m* *endort ; 
L' amour me reveille, f 



*Thc Indiane compute time, and dlBtance in travellnff, by the number of times thej 
■leep. 

tTho reader !b indebted to Mre. Mary A. Krux^ of Madioon, for the followinff hap- 
py rendering of this ancient voyageurV song into English versification : 

Each retumlnp eprin^-timc 
Brings so much that's new. 
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« 

They were soon within ken of the village. The Saques not 
expecting the entertainment prepared for them, rejoiced at the 
sight They were all drunk, or, at least, suflfering the eflEects 
of intoxication. * Here come the traders to supply us with 
fire-water and blankets,' they said to each other ; * let us make 
haste to the spoil' The women screamed with delight, the 
children bawled in concert, and the host of the dogs added to 
the uproar. Young and old hurried to the water side. 

As the foremost boat came opposite to the crowd of dark 
forms on shore, a dozen balls were fired athwart her course. 
None struck her, but the proximity was sufficiently intimate to 
show that her further progress would be attended with dan- 
ger.* */Sbie, scie parUmtf* cried the frightened steersman, and 
the rowers backed water simultaneously. M. Moran rose, and 
commanded the interpreter to ask what they wanted ? Skoo- 
tay wawbo I shootay wawbo I (fire-water), shouted five hundred 
voices. * Shore,' said Moran, and as the other boats were now 
along side, they all touched the ground together. 

" I let you all know, that if you touch any thing in the 
boats, you will be sorry for it," cried the interpreter. But an 
hundred hands were already dragging them farther aground, 
and his voice was drowned by the clamor. " Help I help ! 
thieves ! thieves ! " cried Moran, in full deep tone. At once 
the coverings were thrown off, and an hundred and fifty 
soldiers were brought to view, as if by the spell of an 
enchanter. " Fire I " cried Moran. The muskets flashed, 
and twenty Saques fell dead where they stood. To the poor 
misguided savages, the number of their enemies seemed 
treble the reality. They fled precipitately to their village to 
prepare for defence. Two minutes sufficed for the troops to 
form and pursue. 

All the fickle lovert 

Cfajing[ing eweet-hearts too. 
Hie good wme eoothee and gives me rest. 
While love iiwpiret and fllle my br^t. 

All the fickle lovers 

Changing sweet-hearta atlU, 

I'll keep mine forever. 

Those may change who will. 
The good wine soothes and gives me rest, 
While love inspires and fills my breast. 

* Firing across across a boat with baD, is the Indian way of bringing her to. W. J. 8. 
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The Sftqoes found at tbeir lodges another and more terriUe 
i'jtf'jtiy than the French. A Monomonee had entered the |daoe 
Hunt\$i\if'j:UA^ and fict it on fire on the windward ade.* The 
vf'uA waft hi^h, and in a few moments the frail bark dwellings 
were wrappe^l in a Bheet of flame. The Saques then retreated 
U^wardii the woodfl in the rear, one and alL 'Ere they were 
TiiW'}uA^ MoiiAN*B reserve met them, and they were placed 
lx;twc/;n two fires. Then burst forth one heartrending, agon- 
muX Hliricic ; and the devoted Saques prepared to defend them- 
Mi;lvc'H witli the courage of despair. Ball and bayonet now 
bogan their bloody work. The victims were hemmed in on 
every side. The Monomonees precluded the possibility of 
rsciipe on the flanks, and the knife and glittering tomahawk 
cut off what tlie sword had spared: The inhabitants of the 
villngo fought with unshrinking couraga Few asked quarter; 
none received it They perished, man, woman and child. The 
IiorrorH of the dreadful tragedy may not be repeated, yet, in 
loHH than an hour it had been enacted, and the actors were 
gono. A heap of smoking ruins, and a few houseless dogs, 
howling uftor the dead bodies of their masters, were the 
only objoois the sad hillock presented. But five Saque 
luiuilioH, that hnd boon absent at the time, survived the 
nluuglitor — iho poor remains of what had been a considerable 
tribe, Thoy loft their country, and emigrated to the Missis- 
Hippi, where they incorporated with the Foxes, and where their 
ile8eoudnnt8 remain to this day. + 

*'rho itumttti^r or ptTmanont vtUiurt^ of Ui# NorUi W«ttera Aborigines are bnUt of 
Nkrk. »ml m«,T. th«>r«rmv« Ih> m»IIj nr«<i. W. J. S. 

^TvuKv VN« lu hU idsti^rif itf thf Comfpirttevof B>Htiac^ awork of great merit, ttata 
(h»t ho rvMuul on a uittort<d «crap, amons Uie mcDou^al maBaM:ript«--prea6rred br a 



»vM\ o( l.Wm. MclKnu iL« who wa»captar«d by the Indian* in the Pontiac war. in 
Iho loUowiu^ : *'KtYo miltt^ below the month of Wolf rirer i» the Great Death Groond. 
'rht« t\y«k tt* name (K^m the otroarnvtance, that vomejeare before the oM Frendi war, 
a )erx>at b*ttte wa* K^njcht between the French troopfk aMWted bj the Monom oa eea and 
iHkAwa\», on the one •Kie« an\l the i^c and Fox Indian* v>n the other. The Saca and 
Fo.\e« w\Hr^ nearly all cat oC and thi« proved the caa«e oi their eTeatfltl expolrioB tnm 
the wantrv." 

S^Moou^avrtv In hU UlMvarw beft^re the Michi^n' Hivtortcal SocleCr. aay* tte 
Fvx\v« ''CN'mvncrated their reakatnin^ force at Greea Bar. where thej formed a doM 
allUace wltu the Saak«k and for a while •attained themteiTea. Bat they were porvaed 
b.v the rr\'uch. w tih the aid of the ChtppewM and Moaomoaeea^ and were beaten in two 
•aaxataarv battlva oa the St. Croix and F«» riveriK ted to the Wx«coaaln. and laaZlT 
•vjtthi reOi^ weat of the MtMiMippL" 

«v'l^axx«Y« ta hui M9tm/%nf «ki rKnrv^A «peahfBf of Ae Great and Little Bntta Dei 
«^W%ik. tajta : " Att the aoaada that I have Men. that sre conical in form. ai» are thoee of 
l«v hub of the dead, aie (hU of the Nvtee or nea. I tooxii: of i.r^* ladiaas 'is I:^ 
IM* iMltlfciM ioatehitWtt to Ihk Utile, a* wvU a« tie Great RH: cf -JLe Dead. aa^L Lanrm- 
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It is dae to Sienr Horax to say, that be did all be might 
to mitigate (he fate of bis victims. But bia voice was exerted 
in vain. Tictorious troops are seldom merciful in the field, 
and the Monomonees would not bo reatraippd. There was do 
room for rapine, for there was nothing to talic ; but lust, aod 
red-handed murder, stalked openly over the Butte Des Morts 
on that day. From this carnage of the Sagues, it derived its 
Dame. 

Tbat evening, ADSKiN-NAw-WAW-wrrsH appeared before 
the Sieur Moban, and demanded the promised recompense. 
"Ijet what yoQ have seen be a warning to you," said the 
leader: "If your people, cow masters. of the soil, o&end in 
the same sort, be assured they shall drink of the same cup that 
the Saquea have drained." 



•d tbita iDOSllma ago i batUo via fiiiigbt, Ont npon the apot which l< Le Petit Bntti 
DuMdita uuL the eionadi idjacent. uid conlinaad upon Uut and lh« annooDdlnf 
omnlr]'. npon wblcn li (Bund £e Orand BntM Dca Horta. batweeu the Ittniaala and Foi 






Who then dpfRndeiiynut Wu It not I and mj jooog men( Mlciait*c,a great cblcf 

eommandaat [at Detroit J- that he wonld eat hia heart, and drlnt hla blood. Did I not 
Ukeyosrparir Did I not KOIobIa camp, and >aT to him, that IT be wiihed to kill the 
French, he mn«t drat kill me and mjwarrtoral DIdl not aaalal jon Inrontlngthem, 
Hid drlTlngthem awa^r' 

part or the Foiea and Chlppewaa against the FreDCh. appareotlr In the Detroit region. 
it inch a war occnrred at that period, we haie no partlculan of It Ilia poaalble tbat 
FONTuomaj liaieerred aa to tne date, and maj have penunatsd himieli. aa Indians 
frmneDtly do. aa almplT repreaentlng hia nation. Bol It la qnlte probable, bowerer, that 
he reftrred toa real outbreak at the time be mentioned. Hon. M. l.. Mabtin. In bli 
Addreaa delWered berore the WIe. HIal. Socletj In Iffil. allodee generallT to " the 
engagemenla In wblcb the Foiea were defeated at Butte Dea Morta, and and on the 
Wtoconain river, and OnallT driven beTOcil the Ulealaalnpl. leaiiDK the entire conntry 
In nie In the poaaeealon of the French and ttaelr alllea, the Cblppewaa. Uonomonaea, 
Wlnnebagoea and PotUwatomlea," And Oen. HaiTB<JIl>t. Wla,. l.lWI)anndea vague- 
ly to "a war. under -HicEiHio the Turtle.' agBln>ttheFrench,lnn4e."^ Yettheaeref- 
oeDcea, It mait b« confeeaed, ate obacnre and uncertain. L. C, D. 
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ALLIED INDIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 

FOXES. 

Beport of M. De Beauharnois, May 6th, 1780, of an expedi- 
tion against the FooceSj made by the OiUaouaes, Sauteiuc^ FoUe^ 
Avoines and Puants. 

My Lord : I have the honor to communicate to you the 
favorable news I have received this winter, through different 
letters of officers who command in the Upper Country. 

A party of over two hundred Indians, Outaouaes, Sauteux, 
FoUes- Avoines and Puants,* fell on the Foxes, surprised and 
destroyed twenty flat boats of this nation who were returning 
from a buffalo hunt, containing eighty men, who were all kill- 
ed or burned, except three — the allied Indians having burned 
the boats, three hundred women and children shared the same 

fataf 

I have the honor, my Lord, to communicate this news, with 
so much the more pleasure, as there is no doubt existing on 
the subject, circumstances aod letters received by me fix)m all 
parts, which do not contradict themselves concerning this afiair 
corroborate the fact It is also confirmed by the journey taken 
since this last adventure by the Great Chief of the Foxes to 
the river St Joseph, and by the message he brought to Sieur 
De Villiers, commanding at that place, the tenor of which 
is as follows : 

" My fatBer, I look upon myself now as dead ; my heart is 
quaking, and it is not without a cause. I have, however, to- 
day, more influence over my young men than I had heretofore, 
and they seem to be also more attentive to my words. I know 

* Ottawas, Saatera or Chippewaye, MonomonceH and Winnebagoes. L. C. D. 

tThig coald hardly have been one of Sicur Mabik^s exx>cditionfl agalnflt the devoted 
FoxcKi, or hiti uame would moHt likelv have been mentioned in connection with it. This 
affair occurred, we phonld judge. In the autnmn of 1729, while the (Streams were yet nav- 
igable and the nowb of which Uk fiEAniAKNoiei received at Quebec during the follow- 
in jj winter. The next official letter, written ^even weekH later, givee a reference to Ma- 
RrN's expedition &» having occurred in March, 1730— thne rendering it certain that the 
defeat or the Foxes returning in boatu from a buflDalo hunt, and Mabik'b euterpriae 
agaiuBt them, were two diiTerent atli&in;. L. C. D. 
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the good heart of my £ither Okontio,* and I intend to go 
down to Montreal next spring to see him, and crave for meroy 
— death for death ; for I prefer trusting to the goodness of my 
fitther, exposing myself to the risks of being killed on the way, 
rather than to be killed in my own village. I have thought 
that if I [my people] have been killed, it has only been done 
after repeated warnings to us to preserve peaca'' 

Although, my Lord, these sentiments may appear to proceed 
from a nation truly repentant and submissive, I shall yet keep 
goood watcL It is very certain, that the continued war waged 
against them by the nations with whom they were formerly 
at peace, should teach them, that it only proceeds from their 
rupture with the French, and that they will not be left quiet 
until they have made their peace with us. I will add, that 
the impression made by our army on the minds of our Indian 
allies, leads me to think that they will always maintain them- 
selves in onr interest and continue to follow up the blow with 
which they have struck the Foxes, as long as they know them 
to be embroiled with the FrencL 

I am to a certain extent convinced of the feet, through our 
Indians, who in this last affair only acted according to the so- 
licitation I made of them, to destroy the Foxes, and not to 
suffer on this earth a demon capable of confounding or oppos- 
ing our friendly allianca They seem to have acted upon these 
principles, by which I am inclined to think, that if I pursue 
the same course, they will continue to act as they have done 
heretofore. 

These reasons, my Lord, cause me to judge, that if the sub- 
mission of the Foxes is not sincere, they are at least constrained 
to it by necessity; besides, I will see what they will say to me 
when they come down to Montreal ; and, on that occasion, I 
will be very careful not to grant them any thing, except on 
very advantageous conditions, and meanwhile I will see that 
all their actions be carefully watched. I postpone, my Lord, 
until the coming autumn, to inform you of the results of this 

* The title by which the French Ooyemor of Canada waa known to the Indian VM^ 
tioni. L. C. D. 
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affair, by which I feel confident of the success with which I 
had flattered myself; and there is some appearance that oiur 
allied nations, who have lost ten or twelve men in this last ex- 
pedition, have made since some other attempt on the Foxes to 
avenge themselves. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, my Lord, your 
very humble and obedient servant. 

Signed, BEAUHAENOIS. 

At Quebec, May 6th, 1780. 



NEW EXPEDITION AGAINST THE FOXESi 

The Marquis De Beauharnois' letter to the Minister, June 25ihj 
1780, relative to a new expedition against the Foxes. 

My Lord : The Sieur Du BuissoN, who commands at Mis- 
silimakinac, has dispatched to me a canoe from there with ad- 
vice that all the nations of the Upper Country were very much 
excited against the Foxes ; that a considerable body of Indians 
had collected, and requested him to place himself at their head, 
to fall upon this nation and destroy it entirely. 

He states that be thought best not to refuse, inasmuch as 
their proposition tended towards the peace of tho Colony, and 
that it was very necessary to take this step to over awe the In- 
dians, and cut short their remarks against the French, concern- 
ing our little success in the last campaign against the FoxesL 
This officer, my Lord, must have left his post the 20th of last 
May, with six hundred men, among whom are fifty French- 
men.* 

I have the honor to send you here annexed the extract of a 
letter written to me by the Sieur Mabin, who commanded at 
the Folles Avoines, concerning the movement he made last 
March against the Foxes, with the Indians of this post, through 

,*We have, unfortanately, no further account of thiB expedition of Dn BuiMOirX of 
^•' *'^. L. C. D. 
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their solicitations, as yoa will see, my Lord, in the details of 
this adventure or action, which was of the warmest character 
and very well supported. 

This officer informs me that he was present at the council 
held at Missilimakinac, when the Indians invited Monsieur Dxj 
BuissoN to place himself at their head, and that a few of the 
Folles-Avoines, who were there also, presented to him the 
tomahawk, (as it is customary on similar occasions)to invite him 
to be one of the expedition. Sieur Mabin must have gone 
with the Sieur Du BuissoN. I expect news from their expe- 
dition before the last of July, of which I will have the honor 
to inform you immediately. 

I have also the honor of being, with very great respect, my 
Lord, your very humble and obedient servant, 

Signed. BEAUHAENOIS. 

At Montreal, this 25th day of June, 1780. 



SIEUR DeVILLIERS DEFEATS THE FOXES. 

Messrs, De Beauharnois and HOCQU art's letter to the Minis- 
ter, November 2, 1730, relating to the defeat of the Foxes, 

My Lord : The Sieur Coulon DeVilliers, son of the 
Sieur DeVilliers commanding at the Eiver St Josephs, has 
just this moment arrived, dispatched by his father to bring us 
the interesting news of the almost total defeat of the Foxes ; 
two hundred of their warriors have been killed on the spot, or 
burned after having been taken as slaves, and six hundred 
women and children were absolutely destroyed. 

This affair took place in September, under the command of 
the Sieur DeVilliers, to whom were united the Sieur Db- 
Noyelle, commanding the Miamis, and the Sieur De St. 
Ange, father and son, from the government of Louisiana, with 
the French of that distant Colony, together with those of our 
posts and all the neighboring Indians, our allies ; we num- 
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bered &om twelve to thirteen hundred men. The Marquis Dk 
Beauhabnois will have, My Lord, the honor to send yon a 
description of this action by the Sieur Le Fevbs's vessel, 
which will sail in about eight or ten day&* 

We risk this letter by a vessel going to Martinique, which 
may pass at the Isle BoyaL It was on the point of starting 
when we learned this news. 

This is a brilliant action, which sheds great honor on Sieur 
DeYilliebs, who, through it, may flatter himself as having 
some share in your friendship, and the honor of your proteo- 
tection in the promotion which is to take place. 

Signed: BEATJHARNOIS, and 

HOOQUART, 



HISTOEIOAL N^OTIOES 

OP Dk LOUVIGNY, PERROT, De LIGNERY, D« BEAUJEU, MARIN, 
Du BUISSON, De VILLIERS, De NOYELLE, AND St. ANGE. 



By LYMAN C. DRAPER. 



Louis De La Porte, Sieur De Louvigny, was a native of 
France, and bred to arms in both the land marine service. He 
entered the service in Canada as early as 1682 ; he was sent to 
command at Mackinaw, in May, 1690, and made a heroic 
attack on a party of the Iroquois Indians on the way, signally 
defeating them. He remained in that command four yeais^ 
rendering good service, and managing the Indians of the 
North West with great success. In 1694, he was recalled 
from that command, and, during the winter of 169&-'96, he 
headed a picked body of 300 French and Indians on an 



^Thlu reMcl wm wrecked, and tho dospatchci* were returned to MeRsrs. BEAUHABr 
xon tnd Hocqttabt; *' among the rest, those reL^arding thn lant defeat of the Foxea/^^ 
8m totter October 1, 17S1, VolTlX, N. Y. Colonial metory, p. ia». L. C. D. 
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expedition fix>m Canada against the Iroquois-, bnt owing to the 
great depth of the snow, which fell in some places seven feet 
deep, and the severity of the weather, they proceeded only a 
few leagues beyond Fort Frontenac, and returned in March 
with a few captivea During the campaign of 1696, he was 
among the most active of Count De Fontenao's partisan 
leaders. In November, 1697, he was placed at the head*of 
600 men to proceed against the Mohawks, but a heavy fall of 
snow prevented the execution of the plan. In the fall of 1699, 
he was placed in command of Fort Frontenac, but was lecalled 
the following spring, for trading, as was alleged, in peltries, 
contrary to orders, and imprisoned in consequence. 

Notwithstanding this error — perhaps of the head rather 
than the heart — the Sieur DeLouvigny still retained the con- 
fidence of his superiors, and we find him, in 1701, promoted 
to the position of Major of the Three Bivers, and two years 
later Major of Quebec. He proposed, in 1708, to cany on an 
expedition against the Indians beyond Lake Superior; and 
was, in 1705, sent on a mission to Mackinaw to recover some 
Iroquois prisoners captured by the Indians of the Upper Lake 
country. We find him, in 1709, attending a council of war in 
Quebec ; and the following year, greatly mortified that he had 
been neglected in the King's promotions ; and Gov. Vau- 
DREUIL, evidently to assuage his feelings, testified to his 
merits, and suggested his appointment to the chief command 
of Mackinaw, with the Sieur De Lignery to serve under him. 
While it is not so apparent that his appointment was made, it 
nevertheless shows the high regard entertained for him by the 
Governor of the Province ; and early in 1716, we find him in 
command of a large force, evidently marching from Mackinaw, 
against the hostile Sauks and Foxes, and De Louvigny's 
official account of the expeditioi^ is now, for the first time, 
given to the public, among the preceding documenta 

Ic is this formidable military expedition into the very heart 
of Wisconsin, more than a century and a half ago, that will 
ever indissolubly associate this name, services and memory 
with the primitive history of our State. 
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While absent on ibis important service, he waa chosen by 
the Coaocil to the Lieutenancy— or Lieutenant Gbvemonhipof 
the Province, to serve in the absence of the Governor. On 
the 28th November, 1724, Gov. De Vaudebuil wrote to tbe 
French Ministry, that the Sieur DeLouvignt would sooo 
proceed to France, and commended him to the Govemmem 
fbr his intimate knowledge of the Indians, and his acquaint- 
ance with the measures to terminate the Indian war. His 
services to his country were so well appreciated, that while in 
his native land he was promoted to the Governorship of Three 
Bivers ; but lost his life by shipwreck near Louisbing, return- 
ing from France, on the night of August 27th, 1726. He left 
a widow and two daughters ; and, early in 1780, his widow 
sought to return in one of the King's ships to France. 

Nicholas Perrot, an early and adventurous explorer of 
Wisconsin, born in 1644, was a man of talent, enterprise and 
considerable education. He early repaired to the Indian coun- 
try, and made himself familiar with the Algonquin languagea 
We now dnd him engaged as a trader ; first, among the Potta- 
wattamies, and then among the Foxes and Monomonees, ac- 
quiring great influence among them, especially the Foxes, who 
called him Metamenens, or Little Maize. Tbe Foxes, it is said, 
on one occasion, at least, showed the sincerity of their friend- 
ship, rescuing him from the Miamies and Maskoutens, at thdr 
village at the head of Fox river, and honoring him with a gaaid. 
Having been invited to a banquet, by the chief of the latter 
tribe, he profited by the occasion to address the warriors of the 
two tribes, and formed a kind of alliance between thenx, to the 
great displeasure of the Pottawattamics. In the spring of 1670 
he joined a flotilla of canoes, setting out from Green Bay for 
Montreal, manned by no less than 900 men, and reached that 
city safely. In the following year he accompanied Sieur Dl 
St. Lusson, as his interpreter, to a grand council at Sault St 
Mary, when De St. Lusson took formal possesbion of the 
country in the name of the King of France. 

In the spring of 1683 he was sent by Gov. De La Babbe, 
with a band of twenty men, to establish friendly alliances with 
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the lowoys and Sioax or Dacotahs ; he established a post on 
the Mississippi, below the mouth of the Wisconsin, and to this 
" enterprising trader," says Dr. 0*Gallaghan, " is the world 
indebted for the discovery of the celebrated Lead Mines, on the 
river Dos Moines, in Iowa, which at one time bore his nama" 
In 1684 he raised an Ottawa force to join Gov. Ds La Barbe 
in what proved a fruitless expedition ; and the next spring he 
was sent back, with extensive powers, among the Western In- 
dians. On his way he brought about peace between the Foxes 
on the one side, and the Ottawas, Chippewasand Sioux on the 
other, by restoring to a Chippewa chief his daughter, held cap- 
tive by the Foxes. After taking command at Green Bay, he 
went up the Fox river to the town of the Miamies and Mas- 
koutens, descended the Wisconsin to its mouth, and visited the 
Sioux country. Ds Nonville, the successor of De La Barbe, 
not approving of such distant expeditions, ordered Perrot to 
return to Green Bay. "J could not," says Perrot, " obey 
without abandoning the goods which I had induced merchants 
to advance to me for my voyage. I was then in the Sioux 
country, where the frost had broken all our canoea I was 
obliged to spend the summer there, during which I endeavored 
to get canoes to return to Michillimakinac, but they did not 
arrive till the fall " of 1686. While at Green Bay, on this oc- 
casion, he presented a splendid silver ostensorium to the mis- 
sion of St. Francis, at '* La Baye des Puantes, 1686," with his 
name and presentation engraved thereon, which was dag up a 
few years since while excavating for the foundation of a house 
on the site of that ancient church.* 

While at Green Bay, Perrot received orders to collect all 
the French and Indians of his region, and march to the east- 
ward to join De Nonville in his campaign against the Sene- 
cas. While visiting the Indian tribes to enlist them in the 
French service, a formidable party of 1,500 Foxes, Maskou- 
tens and Kickapoos, going out against the Sioux, formed a plot 
to rob Perrot's post and massacre all the French in the set- 

• At Depere, fire miles above Green Bay : See WU, SUt. ColUctioM^ Hi, note, j>. 106. 

L.C.D, 
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tlement But fortonately returning in time, be made exagger- 
ated reports of his own strength, secured the chiefe, and 
thwarted their nefarious plan& The next spring, 1687, he re. 
paired to Mackinaw, and thence went eastward and joined De 
NoNYiLLE, and shared in his memorable campaign against the 
Senecaa But during his absence, the mission buildings near 
Green Bay, in which he had deposited his furs for safety! 
were totally destroyed by fire. 

In 1689, we find him commissioned '' to manage the inter- 
ests of commerce of the Indian tribes and people of the Bay 
Des Puants, Nadouesioux, Mascoutins, and other Western na. 
tions of the Upper Mississippi, and to take possession in the 
King's name of all the places where he has heretofore been, 
and whither he will go." He was soon recalled by Gov. Fro5- 
TENAC to Mackinaw, and visiting Montreal, he accompanied 
Sieur De Louvigny to his new command at Mackinaw, and 
was afterwards stationed among th^ Miamies at Maramec, or 
the Kalamazoo, in Michigan. In 1695, he visited Montreal at 
the head of a delegation of Sauks, Foxes, Monomonees, Mi- 
amies and Pottowattamies ; and, in 1697, a par^ of Miamies 
retiring from an unsuccessful foray against the Sioux, met PlB- 
ROT, and, smarting under their failure, after plundering him of 
his property, were about to burn him, and he was only saved 
by the friendly intervention of the Foxes, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. At the peace concluded in 1701, he was the 
interpreter of one of the Western tribes on Lake Superior, 
and was subsequently employed by the administration of the 
Marquis De Vaudreuil, to whom he addressed a memoir re- 
specting French interests in the Western country. He travel- 
ed over the most of New France, and left behind him evidence 
of his intimate knQ;wledge of Indian character in his interest- 
ing work, entitled Mceurs, OoutumeSj et Beligwn des Sauvages^ 
dans r Amerique Septentrionale, largely cited by De La Poth- 
ERiE, Charlevoix, Lafit4.u and others, which remained in 
manuscript until published in Paris, in 1864, in a 12 ma vol- 
ume. Charlevoix testifies, that Perrot "was a man of 
much ability;" and Shea, the schorarly historian of New 
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France, adds, that after all his labors, Perrot returned a ruin- 
ed man to Montreal, and died subsequent to 1718. His mem- 
ory and services as an adventurous pioneer explorer of Wis- 
consin deserve to be held in lasting remembrance. 

Sieur Marchand De Lignery, or De Ligneris, who led 
an expedition against the Sauks and Foxes in 1728, p^ved 
himself, during his long and important services, a man of un- 
common vigor and ability. The first notice we find of him is 
in 1710, when it was proposed by Gov. Vaudreuil to send 
him to Mackinaw as second to De Louvigny ; and he was 
then regarded by the Governor as possessing " not less merit," 
though less experience, than his superior in command. It is 
probable, he remained in service at Mackinaw for many years, 
and very likely served on the expedition against the Foxes in 
1716. In 1726, he concluded a treaty, at Green Bay, with the 
Sauks, Foxes and Winnebagoes. The accounts already given 
of his Fox expedition, in 1728, embody all we at present know 
of that early enterprise. 

In 1789 we find him among the troops assembled at the gen- 
eral rendezvous at Fort L^Assumption, at the mouth of the 
River Margot, near the present City of Memphis, on the Mis- 
sissippi, for a new campaign against the Chickasaws, under 
Bienville ; but from the tardiness of the arrival of a portion 
of the troops, disease and great mortality among those en- 
camped or in garrison, together with a deficiency of provisions, 
the expedition was abandoned. 

At the period of 1741, the Foxes were sending out war par- 
ties against the French settlements in the Illinois country, and 
killed several of the French settlers. De Lignery favored a 
vigorous movement against the Foxes, whose utter destruction 
was demanded, as French presents and good treatment failed 
to induce them to keep their promises and live in peace ; and 
they had, moreover, a secret understanding with both the Sioux 
and Iroquois to give them a fiiendly reception, in case they 
should be obliged to abandon their villagea Though such an 
expedition was approved by De Longueuil and De Beauhab- 
8— His. 
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NOis, and plans made for carrying it out the following year, it 
was probably discouraged by the King and cabinet, and laid 
aside ; and presents were again substituted for the sword with 
which to conciliate those refractory Indians. 

We subsequently hear of De Lignery as serving in Acadia 
— probably during the period of 1745-4:7. During this war a 
party of Dutch and Mohawks, the latter under the fisimous 
Thoianoguen, or Wliite Head, better known as King Hex- 
DRiCK, penetrated in 1747, to the Cascade of the Island of 
Montreal, where they were defeated by the Chevalier De La 
CojtNE and M. St. Pierre, with whom De Lignery served, 
on this occasion, with much credit. The next year he was 
sent to New York to negotiate an exchange of prisoners, Gov. 
La Galissoniere pronouncing him "a very prudent officer" 
for such a mission. In 1752 he was commanding the French 
post at Wea, on the Wabash, about eight miles below the 
present city of Lafayette, where he had a troublesome com- 
mand with a wily and restless set of Indians around him. 

In the battle of Monongahela, July 9, 1755, he distinguished 
himself; it being related that the " Sieur De Lignery, and the 
other officers, followed by the French and Indians, fell so im- 
petuously on the English, as to force them to retire." Towards 
the close of 1756, we find him the successor of Dumas in com- 
mand of Fort Du Quesne, and was very active during the en- 
suing two years in keeping out parties attacking and harrass- 
ing the frontiers of the British Colonies, and assailing Gen, 
Forbes' advanced parties, and defeating Major Grant. He 
enjoyed the confidence of Gen. Montcalm. When Gen. 
Forbes approached Fort Du Quesne, in November, 1758, the 
French \V^ere too weak to resist successfully so well appointed 
an army, and retired — De Lignery, at the head of a bod 
of 200 men, retiring to Venango, the mouth of French Creek, 
where he erected Fort Machault. He was, the next season, 
1769, ordered to fall back to Fort Niagara, which was menaced 
by Gen. Prideaux and Sir Wm. Johnson ; and assembled 
850 French and 850 Indians, at Presque Isle, whom he led to 
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the relief of Nit^ara, but bis whole party was defeated, and he 
himself wounded and taken prisoner. We find no further 
mention of him. 

Of the Sieur Daneil Lienabd De Beaujeu, the second in 
command on De Lionery's campaign against the Foxes in 
1728, we can find but little, though it is evident that his serv- 
ices must have been long and important In 1748, we find 
him assisting at an Indian council at Quebec ; and, in 1755, he, 
after many entreaties with his superior officer, Conthec(BUB, 
and the Indiana, led forth his band of French and Indians 
against the almost overwhelming advancing army of Brai>- 
DOCK. The Indians were very reluctant " I," ex- 
claimed Beaujeu, " am determined to go out against 
the enemy. I am certain of victory. What ! will you 
sufi'er your fatlier to depart alone ?" Fired by his language, 
and the reproach it conveyed, they yielded to his entreaties, 
replenished their ammunition, and sallied forth under the lead- 
ership of De Beacjeu, Dumas, De Lionery and Db Lan- 
glade. Beaujec, went before them, with long leaps, the 
gaily-colored fringes of his hunting-shirt, and the silver gorget 
on his bosom, bespeaking the chief, who led them on to battle 
and to victory. He gained immortal fame at the expense of 
his life, for he fell early in the engagement before a shower of 
grape and musketry. In the valleys of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin, twenty-seven years before, he had doubtless learned some ' 
of the lessons of forest-war which now culminated in a tri- 
umph so glorioue to the arms of France, and so disastrous to 
those of Great Britain and her American (colonies. 

De Beaujeu was Captain of the .troops of the marine, a 
Knight of of the Military Order of St Louis, and a proprietor 
of a Seignory on the River Cambly, in Canada 

Sieur La Perriere Mabin* would seem to have been the 
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person who commanded the post at the FoUes Avoine or Mo- 
nomonees in 1780, and in March of that year led an expedi- 
tion against the Foxes. It is to be regretted that we yet have no 
certain details of that expedition — or rather perhaps, series of 
expeditions, as related by Gbignon ; the bare allusion to it, 
and fixing the date, in the preceding Oanadian Documents^ 
only serves to whet our appetite for more. In the absence of 
further official accounts, we must be thankful for the traditions 
of it handed down to us by the late venerable AuGUsnx 
Gbignon, as narrated in the 8d volume of our CoUectiom^ 
there given as Captain Morand ; and those of Mr. Snelling, 
transferred from his rare work to our present voluma The 
Government archives in Canada, and in Paris, may yet fur- 
nish important documents upon this, and other military enter- 
prises of that period. 

In 1747, Sieur La Perriere Marin commanded the post 
at the River St. Joseph, on the eastern border of Lake Michi- 
gan. He wrote in July of that year, that the English were en- 
deavoring to debauch the Indian nations contiguous to that 
post, by the unfavorable impressions they were trying to insin- 
uate among them through the Iroquois, or Five Nations, of 
New York, who manage to embroil the Indians of the North- 
West in difficulties with the French, and employ every pre- 
text to effect the destruction of that post ; but mentions the 
Pottawattamies as an exception to that influence, always ap- 
pearing devoted to the French. It would appear, that in 
1754, he was in command at Green Bay — we have the good 
authority of Dr. O'Callaghan in favoring this opinion. Gov. 
Duquesne, in his despatch of October, 1754, says : " The In- 
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dians of the North are very quiet, because Sieur Marin, who 
commands at The Bay, and leads the Indians at will, has pro- 
cured a repose for them by the peace he has caused to be con- 
cluded with the Christinaux."* 

In July, 1756, Sieur Coulon de Villiers, at the head of 
400 Frenchmen and some Indians, '' and Mr. Marin, com- 
mandant at The Bay^ with sixty Indians of his post, " attack- 
ted and routed several hundred batteaux, returning from 
conveying supplies to Port Oswego, killing a large number of 
the English, and making forty prisoner. And shortly after 
the capture of Oswego, in the same year, and in which he 
must have taken part, Lieut. Marin utterly defeated, at the 
head of a hundred Indians, a party of fifty-two English near 
Lake Qeorge, whom he had drawn out of their fort And in 
1757, he took part in the capture of Port William Henry, 
commanding at the time a party of twenty Foxes, and it is to 
be presumed, thirty-three Sauks, forty-eight Winnebagoes of 
Green Bay, ten lowas and one hundred and twenty nine Mo- 
nomonees, who were then connected with the army, and 
all from that region of country. He shortly after accomplished 
a most daring expedition against Fort Edward, in which the 
great Montcalm declaied, that ^^ he exhibited a rare auda- 
city," for with a detachment reduced to about two hundred 
men, " he carried oflF a patrol of ten men, and swept away an 
ordmary guard of fifty, like a wafer " ; took post in the 
woods near the Fort, when some 4,000 English troops then 
sallied out, as the French represented, and fought for an hour, 
when Marin, having killed a number of his foes, retreated in 
safety, bringing in thirty two scalps and one prisoner. And, 
the following year, 1758, he was actively engaged at Ticonder- 
oga ; and after the repulse of Abercrombik^s English and 
Colonial army, Marin had a severe fight with the partisan 
Major BoBERT Bogers, and from his inferior force he was 
compelled to retire, which he did in good order, and brought 
in several prisoners. 

* The Chrietinaojc, or Knlitliuiiix, a powerftil tribe residing north the Sionz, and 
the most northerly nation of the Algonkin-Lenape liunily. 
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This is the last notice we find of Sieur Mabin, nnleaS) as 
we suspect, that he is the person referred to as Captain Mabik, 
who is brought to view in his promoted garde, as the Lieaten- 
ant disappears. In Judc, 1759, he lead a party of 280 Indi- 
ans, apparently Delawares and Shawanoes, with Boghkblavs 
and three Canadians, from Fort Niagara " to insult " Fort Pitt, 
which they found in poor condition, and could have taken had 
the French portion of the detachment been stronger. He 
returned with the large reinforcements under Db Lionssy 
for the relief of Fort Niagara, shared in its defeat, and was 
among the prisoners taken on that occasion — " the famous 
French partisan Marin,'' as described in the Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. Thesurrennder of all Canada soon followed, 
when most likely Marin, like his follow soldier Db Lan- 
glade, retired to the far-oflf wilds of Wisconsin, where he pro- 
bably died sometime anterior to 1781.* 

In 1711, Sieur Du BuissoN was sent to assume the com- 
mand of Detroit, and defended the place most gallantly the 
following year. In 1719, he was designed for the commandof 
the post of Wea, on the Wabash ; and in 1730 we find him 
commanding at Mackinaw, and projecting an expedition 
against the Foxes, which, it would seem, ho carried 
into effect During the period of 1747 and 1748, he 
was commanding first at Detroit, and then at the Miamies ; and 
in April, 1760, a Captain Du BuissoN received a gun-shot 
wound in the shoulder in the battle before Quebea This is 
all we can find respecting the services of that officer ; nor are 
we certain that these references all relate to the same person, 
though they do apparently. 

Of the Sieur De Villikrs, who led the important expedi- 
tion against the Foxes, in September, 1780, and who com- 
manded the Fort at St Joseph, we have unfortunately no fur- 
ther particulars ; but his sons, Capt. Coulon De Yilliebs 
and Chavalier Neyon De Villiers, are well known in our 
border history. 

• See }VUconiinSUtoric<a CoUeetians toL ill, p. 211, and 506. 
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douLON Dk Villiers, doubtless, served with his fkther on 
his campaign against the Foxes, and deserves special notice. 
We next find him, early in 1747, carrying on a winter expe- 
dition, on snow shoes, to Acadia, on the present borders of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and had some severe fight- 
ing, in which, at first, the French were successfiil, but Vil- 
liers was badly wounded in the left arm, and he and his party 
were eventually obliged to capitulate. In 1754, he commanded 
a force kt the head of the Ohio, reduced Fort Necessity, mak- 
ing Washington a prisioner. "Villiers* victory," observes 
Garneau, " was the first act in the great drama of twenty-nine 
years' duration, in which both Great Britian and France were 
destined to suffer terrible checks in America." He subse- 
quently formed a camp of observation at Niagara. During 
1756, he was placed at the head of a corps of a thousand Ca- 
nadians and Indians to watch the British movements in the 
Oswego region, and destroyed a convoy of two hundred ves- 
sels, in which over five hundred English were killed or taken ; 
and ho shared largely in the siege and capture of Oswego. 
When, in 1767, the English made a sortie during the siege of 
Fort William Henry, De Villiers attacked and drove them 
back, killing over fifty, and making four prisoners; and shared 
in the glory of capturing that important garrison. It would 
seem that he was still employed in the service till 1759, and 
was one of the defenders and captives of Niagara in that year ; 
after which we hear no more of him. From his fiery and im- 
petuous, yet brave and prudent, character, executing the most 
perilous enterprises, and evincing proofe of the most daring in- 
trepidity, he was called Le Grand ViLLiERa 

Neyon De Villiers was the youngest of seven brothers, 
six of whom, it is said, lost their lives in the wars of Canada — 
one of whom, M. De Jumonville, was killed by Washtng- 
TON*s party in 1764. In 1751-52 he conmianded Fort Miami, 
and was subsequently stationed atFortChartres, in the Illinois 
country, fi:x)m which he convoyed provision, by water, to Port 
Du Quesne ; and, in 1756, led a force of Illinois French and 
Indians all the way to Fort Granville, on the frontiers of Fenn- 
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sjlvania, which he captured and burnt, and retired with a 
large number of prisoners. He held the command of Fort 
Chartres till June, 1764, when he retired to New Orleansi He 
received the order of the Cross of St. Louis as a reward for 
his fidelity and services. 

The first notice we have of Sieur De Noyellb, is as com- 
mandant of the Post at Miami and serving under Sieur Ds 
YiLLiEBS, on his expedition against the Foxes, in September, 
1730. 

In 1732y a war party of the Iroquois and Hurons, encour- 
aged, if not led, by Sieur Charles Desohamps De Boishs- 
BERT, the commandant at Detroit, went on an expedition against 
the Foxes, and for their * adventure* the details of which are 
are not given, the principal chie& were promised medals of 
honor. The Foxes and their allies became so troublesoffle, 
that preparations began, near the close of 1734, for a new ex- 
pedition against them, which was carried on the following year. 
Sixty soldiers were assigned to the Sieur De Noyellb for this 
service, aided, apparently, by such numbers of friendly Indians 
as he should think proper to embody for the enterprisa We 
are without the details of its execution, but it probably result- 
ed very much like De Lignery's, when the Foxes managed to 
evade coming to blows, and kept out of harm's way. In the 
official documents of the times, we find one written in October, 
1836, in which the following occurs : " Sieur De Beauhar- 
NOis reported last year the cause of the ill-success attending 
Sieur De Noyelle's campaign against the Foxes and Sakia 
He has the honor to inform you of the resolutions adopted by 
these Indians, and of the disposition of the Sakis, according to 
the news he has received from the commandant at the river St 
Joseph." In a letter of Louis XV, of May, 1787, he says: 
" His Majesty has learned with pleasure, that Captain Dk 
Noyelle's expedition against the Foxes and Sacs in 1785, has 
not been attended by any bad consequer;ces. " 

In 1741, the French accounts represent that the English were 
instigating the Indians of the Upper Couptry to rid themselves 
of the French, but this is hardly probabla The Foxes did, 
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however, send out some war parties against the Illinois, by 
whom several Frenchmen were killed in that region, as already 
mentioned in our notice of De Lignery ; and an expedition 
was contemplated for the following year against them. If it 
took place, which is npt probable, none more likely than Sieur 
De Noyellb to have shared in its honors and hardship& Bat 
as we find the French authorities distributing presents to the 
Sacs and Foxes in 1742-48, we presume a peaceful policy was 
deemed preferable. 

Capt De Noyelle arrived at Quebec from Mackinaw, in 
the summer of 1747, with dispatches and intelligence from that 
quarter, and in the latter part of that year we find him in com- 
mand at Mackinaw. He was present at an exchange of pris- 
oners at Montreal, in 1750, and was then recognized as a Cap- 
tain of infantry, and a Knight of the Boyal Military Order of 
St Louis. His son was a lieutenant in the service, and second 
in command at Mackinaw, at the period of 1745-47 ; and one 
or the other, as mentioned in Pouohot's Memoir^ was com- 
mandant of the small garrison at Toronto in 1757. We find 
nothing further concerning either of them. 

Sieur De St. Ange commanded the escort which accompa- 
nied Chablevoix, the celebrated historian and traveler, 
through the western country in 1721. O'Callaghan states 
that he distinguished himself against the Foxes in 1728 ; but 
we suspect the expedition of Sieur De Villiebs, in Septem- 
ber, 1730, is the service referred to, when the Sieurs De St. 
Ange, father and son, joined De Villiebs with a party of 
French from the distant Colony of Louisiana — that part of it, 
doubtless, known as the Illinois country ; and it must have 
been in that region that St. Ange figured as an officer in 1730, 
as stated by Gayabbe and O'Callaghan. When D'Abta- 
guette led a force from the Illinois, in 1786, against the 
Chickasaws, one of the St. Anges — probably the son — ac- 
companied him, and was killed in battle with that intrepid na- 
tion. The survivor, Louis St. Ange De Belbive, was com- 
mandant at Vincennes at the period of 1751-62, and subse- 
quently served in the Illinois country, succeeding Neyon De 
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YiLLiEBS in oomznand at Fort CShartres^ when he retired from 
the country in June, 1764. lie surrendered that post to the En- 
glish, in October, 1765, and retired to St Louisi The tradition 
tradition that he subsequently returned, and resumed the com- 
mand at Fort Chartres for a brief period, is unworthy of credit 
Sir W3L Johnson intimates, in 1766, that Sr. Angb had enlist- 
ed in the Spanish service ; and as late as 1772, he speaks of him 
as yet on the Mississippi, as a fcurmer active French officer, and at 
that time, in Johnson's opinion, acting as a secret agent, sending 
out mischievous belts in the name of the French King to the 
Indians, to prepare them to coK)perate with the French in case 
of a renewal of hostilitiea But these are mere surmises of 
Johnson's, and do not deserve serious consideration. 

It is thus seen, that in the primitive days of WisocHisin, a 
goodly number of gallant French officers, whose names have 
become immortalized in the history of the country, either led 
or accompanied large bodies of whites and Indians along the 
beautiful Fox River Valley, and participated in many a savage 
conflict with the intrepid Sauks and Foxes. In recording that 
sanguinary chapter in the early annals of those tribes, we can- 
not but admire their desperate bravery in contending for their 
homes and loved ones, and commisscrate their sufferings and 
misfortunes. 



EARLY DAYS AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 

AND THE WINNEBAGO OUTBREAK OF 1827.* 



Perhaps some of our readers may have seen CaIiveb or 
Schoolcraft's Travels. If they have, it may be that they 
know, albeit neither of the books is worth a brass pin as au- 
thority, that the ChiJ)pewa and Dakota or Sioux tribes have 
waged war against each other so long that the origin of their 
hostility is beyond the ken of man. General Pike persuaded 
them to make peace in 1805, but it lasted only till his back 
was turned. The agents for the Government have brought 
about several treaties between the tribes, in which forgiveness 
and friendship for the future, were solemnly promised. Indian 
hereditary hate is stronger than Indian faith, and these bar- 
gains were always violated as soon as opportunity occurred. 
Nevertheless, our Executive gave orders in 1825, that a gen- ^ 
eral congress of all the belligerent tribes on the frontier should 
be held at Prairie du Chien. They flocked to the treaty 
ground from all quarters, to see the sovereignty or majesty — 
we know not which is the better word — of the United States, 
ably represented by Governors Cass and Clark, who acted as 
commissioners. 

The policy of th« United States on this occassion was foun- 
ded on an error. It supposed that the quarrels of the In- ^ 
dians were occasioned by a dispute concerning boundaries of 

^ This article orlgixutlly appeared quite a number of rears ago in the pablic printa, 
and was re-pabUahed. in 1»t, by the Minnesota Historical Socletr, with the suggestion 
that perhaps Wm. J. SimjJng was the writer. The internal eviaence, in style and In 
references, make it certain that Mr. SmniLmo wrote these interesting reminiscences ; 7 
let the curious reader, if he wilL, but careftiUy iuTestigate these points, if only long 
enough to compare the identity of the single reference in this sketdi, and in the pr»> 
ceding paper on La BtUte Des MorU^ regarding the begging characteristic of the Indi- 
ans for some of their father's 'mU4:,' to help them ^'to cry ror the slain.'^ and wethiak 
he will be sufficiently convinced, that the same paternity is safely attributable to both 
•ketches. Mr. Sksllxno was an eye-witness to mudi that he relates, and though hlf 
style it somewhat humorous, it is graphic, and may in the main be regarded as trnft- 
worthy. L. C. D. 

(123) 
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their respective territories. Never was a treaty followed bj 
more unhappy results, at least as far as it concerned the Di- 
kotas. They concurred in the arrangement of their boxindi- 
ries proposed by the commissioners, as they do in every meas- 
ure proposed by an American officer, thinking that compal- 

' sion would otherwise be used. But they are not satisfied, nor 
had they reason to be, for their ancient limits were grievously 
abridged. All the Indians present had, or imagined they had, 
another pause of complaint They had been supplied with 
food, while the congress lasted, by the United States, as was 
the reasonable practice, for they cannot hunt and make treat- 
ies at one and the same time. Dysentary supervened on the 

- change of diet ; some died on the ground, and a great maDj 
perished on the way from Prairie du Chien to their hunting 
grounds. Always suspicious of the whites, they sapposed 

. ' that their food had been poisoned ; the arguments of their 
traders could not convince them of the contrary, and hundreds 
will die in that belief. 

Moreover, they did not receive such presents as the British 
agents had been wont to bestow on them, and they complain- 
ed that such stinginess was beneath the dignity of a great 
people, and that it also showed a manifest disregard of their 
necessities. 

They were especially indignant at being stinted in whis 
key. It behooved the commissioners, indeed, to avoid the 
appearance of eflfecting any measures by bribery, but the bar- 
barians did not view the matter in that light To show them 
that the liquor was not withheld on account of its value, two 
barrels were brought upon the ground. Each dusky counte- 
nance was instantly illuminated with joy at the agreeable 
prospect, but they were to learn that there is sometimes a 
"slip between the cup and the lip." Each lower jaw dropped 
at least six inches when one of the commissioners staved ia 
the heads of the casks with an axe, and suffered all the coveted 
liquor to run to waste. " It was a great pity," said old Wakh- 
PA-Koo-TAY, speaking of the occurrence, " there was enough 
wasted to have kept me diuu^ ^VY \.\i^ ^\i^^ o^ tk^ Ivfe," 



ley 
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Wahkpa-koo-tay's only feelings were those of grief and as- 
tonisment, but most of his fellows thought that this making a 
promise to the eye in order to break it to the sense, was a 
grievous insult, and so they continue to regard it to this 
day. 

The next year, a small party of Chippewas came to St 
Peters, about which there are four Dakota villages, on pre- 
tence of business with " their father," the agent, but in reality 
to beg ammunition, clothing, and, above all, strong drink. 
The Dakotas soon gathered about the place with frowns on 
their faces and guns in their hands. Nevertheless, three of 
the Chippewas ventured to visit the Columbian Fur Com- 
pany's trading-house, two miles from the Fort While there, 
they became aware of their danger, and desired two of the 
white men attached to the establishment to accompany them 
back, thinking their presence might be some protection. They 
were in error. As they passed a little copse, three Dakotas 
sprang from behind a log with the speed of light, fired their 
pieces into the face of the foremost, and then fled. The guns 
must have been double loaded, for the man's head was liter- ., 
ally blown from his shoulders, and his white companions were 
spattered with his brains and his blood. The survivors gained 
the Fort without further molestation. Their comrade was 
buried on the spot where he fell. A staff was set up on his 
grave, which became a land-mark, and received the name of 
the murder pole. The murderers boasted of their achievement, " 
and with impunity. They and their tribe thought that they 
had struck a fair blow on their ancient enemis in a becoming 
manner. It was only said, that Too-pun-kah Zezs, of the vil- 
lage of Batture aux FieverSj and two others, had each acquired 
a right to wear skunk-skins on their heels, and war-eagles' 
feathers on their heads.* 

A winter passed, and the murdered man was not revenged. 
In the spring we had another striking proof of Indian regard 

^ The ekank is no coward, but is alwarB ready to defend himself at a momenta 
-warning. So when a warrior has provea his pluck, he has a right to wear the dia- " 
tinguiKhed badge of the skank-skin. For every acaip taken from an enemy, the 
right to wear a war eaglets feather ii asanred. L, C. D. 
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to treaty stipulations, and iDdian love for Americaii citizeos; 
and also of the wisdom of the GoverDment that had expected 
to bind them with strips of paper or parchment Every one 
knows that, in the Western country, French people make 
maple sugar in the spring. M. Methods chose to set up bis 
sugar camp at the mouth of Yellow River, two miles from 
Pra'rie du Chien."^ His wife, one of the most beaatiful women 
we ever saw, accompanied him with her five children. Besides 
these, the wolves and the trees were his only companion& A 
week elapsed, and he bad not been seen at the Prairie. One 
of his friends, thinking that he might have been taken ill, 
and was unable to come for his supplies, resolved to visit bis 
camp. 

On reaching the mouth of Yellow River, the man shouted 
aloud, that Methode or his dog might answer, and thereby 
indicate in what exact spot in the woods his cabin stood- No 
answer was returned. After searching upwards of an hour, 
and calling till he was hoarse, he fell upon a little path which 
soon brought him to the ruins of a hut that appeared to 
have been recently burned. All was still as it might 
have been at the birth of Time. Concluding that Methods 
had burned his camp, and gone higher up the river, the honest 
Canadian turned homeward. He had not gone ten steps when 
he saw something that made him quicken his pace. It was 
the body of Methode's dog. The animal had been shot with 
half a score of balls, and yet held in his dead jaws a mouthihl 
of scarlet cloth, which, apparently, he had torn from the calf of 
an Indian's leg. The man ran at full speed to the bank of the 
river, threw himself into his canoe, and paddled with all his 
might till he was out of gun-shot from the shore. 

Having made known what he had seen public, a party was 
soon assembled, all good men and true, and well armed. They 
soon gained the spot, and began to explore the ruins of the 



•The killing of Methode and family occurred at a greater dJatance from. Pnlrie 
da Chlen than Mr. Snelumo. who evidently wrote fkt>m memorr, a np poaed. 
Judge LocKWooD. Wis. Bist. Coua. 11, 155-'66, eaya It happened in Marcn, tatl; tkat 
Methods, \\\» wife, and, he thought, five children, wore the TictlmH ; and thkt tfaii 
tragedy occurred up Yellow or Painted Rock Creek, about twelTo miles aboTe Fn^rle 
du (Jhlon, on the Iowa Hide of the Miaslesippl, where they had gone to mak« nigar. 
See, aJ«o, Njeull's J£inne-<ota, p. 9A, L. C.D, 
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hut The bodies of the whole family were there, and it was 
evident that accidental fire had not occasioned their death. 
They were shockingly mangled — Madame Methode in par- 
ticular, fier husband's hand grasped a bloody knife, from ^ 
which it was inferred that he had not fallen unavenged. Yet 
the stains might have come from his own person. 

When the coroner's inquest sat, it appeared that a party of 
Winnebagoes had been out, notwithstanding the treaty, against 
the Chippewas, and had returned unsuccessful Fifteen of 
them had been seen near the Yellow Eiver two days after 
Methode's departure from the Prairie. It was ascertained 
that two Winnebagoes had been buried that night The white 
party returned to the village ; and, the next day, an Indian 
boy of fourteen admitted that he had seen Methode's camp 
while hunting, and had communicated his discovery to his 
companions. To make assurance doubly sure, Wa-man-doos- 
GA-RA-HA, an Indian of very bad reputation, made his appear- 
ance in the village in a pair of red leggins, one of which had ^ 
been torn behind. He came to tell the ascent, Mr. BoiLViN, 
how much he loved the Americans, and that he strongly sus- 
pected the Sacs of the murder that had been committed. He 
demanded a blanket and a bottle of whisky as a reward for 
his zealous friendship. Mr. BoiLViN caused the friendly 
Winnebago to be arrested, and examined him closely. Then . 
the murderer called up his Indian spirit, confessed his guilt, 
and implicated several others. 

A party of militia forthwith started for the nearest Winne- 
bago camp. We are able to state — and we love to be correct 
in important particulars, that the Captain wore neither plume 
nor sash, nor anything else that might have made him con- 
spicuous ; that the men did not march in the style most ap- 
proved on Boston common ; that they beat no drum before 
them, and that none of them had ever seen a sham fight No, 
each marched " on his own hook," each carried a good rifle, or 
Korth-West gun, and each kept his person as much out of sight 
as possible. The consequence was, that the Indian camp was 
surprised and completely surrounded, and the savagea ^Ok^ t]\«.\^ 
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their best and, indeed, only course, was to sorrender quietly] 
However, the whites found only one of those they sought in 
camp, and took him away with them. The celebrated chief 
< De Kau-ray followed them. 

" Father," said he to Mr. Boilvin, "you know that there 
<are foolish young men among every people. Those who have 
done this thing were foolish young men, over whom I and the 
other wise men have no control Besides, when they went to 
Yellow River, they had just drank the last of a keg which you 
gave ihem yourself. It was the whiskey, and not they, that 
killed Methods, and abused his wife. Father, I think yoa 
should excuse their folly this time, and they will never do the 
like again. Father, their families are very poor, and if you 
will give them clothing and something to eat, you may be sure 
that they will never kill another white man." 

" I shall give them nothing," said the agent " and will be 
sure that they will never kill another man ; they will assur- 
edly be hanged." 

" Your heart is is very hard, father," replied Db Kua-ray. 
" You heart is very hard, but I cannot think that it will be as 
you say. You know that if you take our young men's liv« 
we cannot prevent others from avenging them. Our warriors 
have always taken two lives for one. Our Great Father, the 
President, is not so hard hearted as you are. Our young men 
have killed a great many of your people, and he has alwajfs 
forgiven them." 

At that time Prairie du Chien had no great reason to boast 
of her administration of justice. A soldier, indeed, had been 
scourged at the public whipping post, a man of ninety had 
been fined for lewdness, an Indian had been kicked out of a 
wheat field, on which he was trampling, and the magistracy 
prided themselves not a little on these energetic acts of duty. 
A jail there was, but it was of wood, and stood so fiw from the 
village, that a prisoner might carve the logs at noonday with- 
out much danger of detection. Scandal says, that the jailor of 
. it used to bolt the door with a boiled carrot. Into thia strong- 
hold the criminals were put at night — the place did not own a 
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set of fetters — and in the morning they were missing. Had 
they been left to their own devices, there is little doubt that 
they would have remained to brave their fate, but it is thought 
that some white man informed them what their exact legal re- 
sponsibilities were, and advised them to escapa 

Col. WiLLOUGHBY MoROAN commanded the military at 
Prairie Du Chien. He immediately caused two Winnebago 
chiefs to be seized, and informed the tribe that they would ^ 
not be liberated till the murderers were delivered up. They 
were were soon brought in, and as the civil authority had 
proved unable to keep them, they were committed to the 
garrison guard -house. Shortly after the garrison was broken 
up by order of the Secretary of War, and the troops were re- 
moved to St Peters, two hundred miles farther up. There 
was no appearance of the District Judge to try the prisoners, 
and they were therefore transporated to St Peters, there to 
await his coming. 

They had long to wait ; so long indeed, that they grew 
exceessively obese and phlegmatia In the following autumn,"^ 
another party of Chippewas came to St Peters, and as they 
remembered what had happened the year before, they took 
care to arrive just at day-break, and proceeded directly to the 
Fort There were twenty four persons in the band, eight of 
whom were warriors ; the rest were women and children. 
The Chief was Kek-wkk zAis-HisH,t or Flat Mouth, the 
great man of the Sandy Lake Cbippewaa He led his little 
troop straight to the Fort, where he unfurled and planted an 
American flag, and then demanded an interview with the 
agent and commanding officer. 

^ Mr. SimxiNO here teems to bare erred in the order of eyents— an error rery com- 
mon to reminiscence writers, who do not realise the importancce of a strict regard to 
chronology ; or, moreprobably, neglect to verity the actual historical order of the 
events they narrate, Tnis event, acccording to ]Nkill, the nsoally carefhl historian of ' 
Minnesota, occurred in the antomn of iaS6. liprteeded the Mbthodi tragedy sever- 
al months. 

We may state in this connection, that the garrison mentioned at St. Peters was Fort 
Snelling; and ''the Coloner' in command there, was Col. Josiah Snkllino, the 
father of the writer, who seems from feelings of modesty to have refrained frt>m allu- 
ding to his father by name : or perhaps, he was prompted to do so, the better to con- 
ceal his own anomymous character as tne writer of these reminiscences. L. C. D. 

t Such to is the orthography of the Indian name of Bio Mouth as It appears appen* 
ded to the treat f of Pra&ie Du Chien, in August, 18SK. In Niill's Minneaota we And 
it AisH-KX-BUo os-KozH ; and Bs-qui-vu-si-coei, or Wmi MoutA, 1b Schoolcrapt^s 
orthogorphy. L. 0. D« 

9—Bja. 
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The Dakotas soon learned what was passing, and by the 
time the gates were opened, a considerable namber of them 
had assembled to gaze upon the enemy. Presently tbe offioera 
came forth, and desired the visitors to enter. " Be not angry, 
farther," replied the Flat Mouth, but I would ratber say 
something here, before I enter your wigwam or eat your 
bread: I desire that all these nahtoo-es'sies — enemies- 
should hear it" 

The Colonel sent for the Chippewa interpreter, and, whea 
he had come, desired the Chief to say on. 

" Father," said the chie^ " you know that more than a year 
since, we made peace with your nah-too-es'sie children, because 
you desired us. We have kept the peace and listened to your 
advice, as we always do, for our American fathers are wise 
men, and advise us for our good. Thes6 men know whether 
we have done so or not I speak with a sick heart We are 
but few here, and these men will not keep the peace with u& 
We ask you to protect us, as we would protect you, if you 
should come into our country." 

The Colonel replied, that he could have no concern with the 
quarrels of the Dakotas and Chippewas. If they fought any- 
where else, he could not help it; but while they remained un- 
der his flag they should not be molested, provided they did not 
molest others. He bade them pitch their lodges on a spot 
within musket shot of the walls, and there, he said and thou^^ 
they would be safe. He would make their cause his own if 
any harm should come to them there. This speech being ex- 
pounded to the Dakotas, they all exclaimed — ''hacheel 
hachee I hachetoo !" — that is it ! that is right I 

The Flat Mouth then entered the Fort and partook of 
American hospitality. He then explained the object of his 
visit It was the old story, repeated the thousandth time: 
That they were very poor ; that they had left their friends at 
home with heavy hearts, and hoped that their &ther would 
give them something to make them glad In short, the end- 
less catalogue of Indian wants was summed up by a humble 
petition for a little of theii iklWs m^lk— ^hiakj — " to make 
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tbem cry" for certain Mends they had lost This shameless 
beggary should not be taken as proof of want of spirit The 
main point in their political code is equality of property ; he ^ 
that has two shirts thinks it a duty to give one to him who has 
none. He who has none, thinks it no shame to ask one of 
him who has two. The effect of this system is, that they are 
always in want of every thing, and the application of their 
own principles of action to their white neighbors makes their 
company excessively troublesome. It is true, that they are 
willing to reciprocate, as far as lies in their power, but then 
they never have anything to give. 

On the occasion in question, our Chippewa friends got, if 
not all they asked, yet more than they expected. Then, after 
having entered the garrison with the buffalo dance, they 
left the Fort, and set up their lodges as they had been 
directed. 

In the afternoon Tog-pun-kah Zezb arrived from the Bat- 
lure avx Fieures, with seven of his own band, and one other. 
They went directly to the Chippewa camp, and entered the 
largest lodge, where it happened that there were just nine per- 
sona The young Dakota above named held in his hand a 
pipe, the stem of which was gaily ornamented with porcupine^s 
quills and hair stained red. The Chippewas spread skins for 
his party, shook hands with them, and invited them courteous- 
ly to be seated. They also directed the women instantly to 
prepare a feast of venison, com and maple sugar, all of which 
articles were mixed together, and placed before the Dakotas 
in brimming bowls. When the entertainment was over. Too- 
PUN-KAH Zeze filled the peace-pipe he had brought, and 
passed it round- None rejected it, and all might, therefore, 
consider themselves pledged to peace, if not to love. The 
conversation then become general and amicable. The Chip- 
pewa women coquetted with the Dakota youths, who seemed 
in no wise to consider them as enemies. 

No Dakota is suffered to wear a war-eagle's feather in his 
hair till he has killed his man. Too-pun-kah Zeze wore one 
for the Chippewa he had so treacherously slain tha ^^ax Vi^feta^ 
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as we have already related. One of the &ir Chippewas no- 
ticed it " You are young to wear that," said sha 

** I shall wear another before I am mueh older," he replied. 

Certainly after so much friendly intercourse, and so many 
demonstrations of good will, no one could have suspected any 
sinister purpose. The Chippewas, too, might have relied on 
their proximity to the ForL But " the heart of man is des- 
perately wicked." The Dakotas had shook hands, and smok- 
ed the pipe of peace with their former foes, had eat of their 
fat, and drank of their strong. At last, at sun-set, tbey took 
their guns and rose to depart The eight foremost halted oat- 
side the door, while the last held it aside with his foot, and all 
discharged their guns into the lodge, excepting .one whose 
piece missed fire. The assassins gave the Indian cri de joie, 
and fled like deer. 

The guns were heard in the Fort, and the news soon reached 
the commanding officer, who immediately ordered the offi- 
cer* to proceed to the nearest village with an hundred men, 
and apprehend as many Dakotas as ho possibly could. No 
time was to be lost, for the night was fast coming up the hori- 
zon I The Chippewas who were not hurt, joined the party 
Circumstances proved favorable to the enterprise; just as the 
party left the gate, upwards of a hundred armed Dakotas ap- 
peared on a low ridge near the Fort The Captain divided his 
force, and dispatched one party round the small wood to take 
the enemy in the rear, while he advanced upon them in front 
The Dakotas kept their ground firmly. Some covered them- 
selves with the scattered scrub oak trees ; others laid down in 
the long grass. Guns were already cocked when the detached 
party appeared in their rear. Then the Indians gave way. 
Most escaped, but thirty were taken, and speedily conveyed to 
the Fort, where accommodations were provided for them in the 
' guard-house and the black-hole. The Chippewas, too, removed 



•Mr. Nbill, m hie Blat. Mnnesota, p. 892, Bays Captain Clark was the offlcer seat 
out on this service *» earlr the next morning." This was Capt. Nathan Clabx. of 
Connecticut, who entered the service as Second Lieutenant, in May, 1818, and after the 
war, was reUined in the Fifth Inflintry, rose to the rank of a Captain In leU and a 
brevet Major in 1884, and died at Fort Winnebago, Wisconsin, February, 18tL 1888. 
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their lodges into the Fort, and the wounded were carried into 
the hoeoital. 

Eight balls had been fired into the Chippewa lodge, and 
every one took effect The wounds wore the most ghastly we 
ever saw made by bullets. The party had been lying or 
reclining, on their mats ; for there is no standing in a Chip- 
pewa lodge. Consequently the balls passed through their 
limbs diagonally tearing and cutting more than it is usual for 
pieces of lead to do, though as ragged as chewing could make 
them. One woman was killed outright, one man was mortal- 
ly, and another severely wounded, the latter being shot through 
both ankle joints and crippled forever. All the rest were wo- 
men and children,"^ and more or less severely wounded. 

There was weeping and wailing in the Chippewa lodges that 
night The noisy lamentations of the women broke the rest of 
the whole garrison ; but no one desired them to be silent, for the 
rudest soldier there respected the sincerity of their sorrow. 
Never were Indian knives driven deeper into squaws' flesh in 
token of grief, than on that occasion. The practice of morti- 
fying the body, on the death of friends, seems to be, and to 
have been, common to all rude people. The Jews clothed 
themselves in sack-cloth, and threw ashes on their heads ; 
AcHiLLEH refused to wash his &ce till the funeral rites had 
been performed over the body of PATROCLua Now, the male 
Chippewas blackened their faces, indeed, but they did not gash 
their arm& A soldier, who spoke their language, asked them 
why they did not conform to the ancient usage of their nation. 
" Perhaps we shall have use for our guns to-morrow,** replied 
the LrrxLE Soldier ; *' we must lose no blood, though our 
hearts bleed, for we must be able to see straight over our gun 
barrela" 

The Little Soldier was right in his surmise and precau- 
tion. At an early dawn, the commanding officer visited the 
wounded Chippewas, and asked them if they could recognize 
any of their aggressors, in case they should appear before them. 



^^' Among others," sajf Nkcll, ** wm a little girl aboat seyen years old, who wit 
pierced through both thtghe with a bullet/' \u ^.\^ . 
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They replied eagerly in the affirmative. He then asked them 
why they had not been more on their guard. " We respected 
your flag," replied the mortally wounded man, " and thought 
that our enemies would do the same." The Colonel then ask- 
ed whether they had given the Dakotas any provocation? 
" None," said the Chippewa, " but we endured much." He 
presented the peace-pipe which the Dakotas had brought with 
them, and said that the hair with which it was ornamented had 
belonged to a Chippewa head. We know not how he made 
the discovery, but it is well known to all who have lived on 
the frontier, that an Indian, on seeing a scalp, can tell, with 
unerring certainty, to what tribe it belong& 

The wounded men were then, with their own joyful consent} 
placed on litters, and borne to the guard-house. The Dakota 
prisoners were paraded before them, and they identified two of 
the number as having belonged to the band of assassins. "I 
deliver them into your hands," said the Colonel to the Chippe- 
wa warriors ; "they have deserved death, and you may inflict it, 
or not, as you think proper. If you do not, they must be tried 
by the laws which govern us Americans. I have no power to 
put them to death. You may let them go, if you please; I 
wash my hands of the matter." This speech was interpreted 
faithfully to the Chippewas, but none of them answered. In- 
stead of speaking, they examined the flinra and priming of 
their guns. The Little Soldier drew from beneath his lobe 
a few fathoms of cord, cut from an Elk skin, and presently se- 
cured the two criminals, fastening them together by the elbowa 
It was observed that he drew his knots rather tighter than was 
absolutely necessary ; l:)ut no one blamed him. The Dakotas 
were then led forth. As soon as they passed the gate, the 
Chippewas halted and cocked their guns, for their vengeance 
was growing impatient 

" You must not shoot them under our walls," said one of 
the oflScers. 

" I hope you do not expect us to take them very fer," re- 
plied a Chippewa. 

The procession then moved on. On^ o? \,\i^ D^kotsA struck 
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np tbe death song. The other attempted it, but did not suc- 
ceed ; his voice sank into a, quaver of consternation. The 
Chippewas 1^ them to a rising ground, about two furlongs 
from the Fort, there halted, and bade them run for their lives. 
They were not slow to obey the mandate, and their execu- 
tioners gave them thirty yards law. At that distance, six 
guns were discharged at them, and they fell dead. Instantly 
the prairie rang with the Chippewa cri dejoie, and the exe- 
cutioners rushed towards the corpse.**, with their knives baredi 
yelling like fiends. Twice and thrice did each plunge his 
weapon into the bodies of the prostrate foes, and then wipe ^ 
their blades on their face or blanket One or two displayed a 
ferocity which those only who saw, can entirely realize. They 
drew their reeking knives through their lips, and exclaimed, n^ 
with a smack, that they had never tasted any thing so good. 
An enemy's blood was better than even fire-water. The whole 
party then spat upon the body of him who had feared his fate, 
and spurned it with their feet They had not tasted his blood : 
It would, they said, have made their hearts weak. To him 
who had sung his death song, they offered no indignity. On 
the contrary, they covered him with a new blanket They 
then returned to the Fort. 

The Colonel met them at the gate. He had prevented all 
over whom his authority extended from witnessing the sCene 
just described, and had done his best to make the execution the 
exclusive business of the Chippewas. He now told them that 
the bodies of the slain must not be suffered to remain upon his 
land, where the spectacle might grieve the Dakotas who were 
innocent of their crime. The party retired, and proceeded to 
the slaughter-ground. They took the dead Dakotas by their 
heels, trailed them over the earth to the bluff, and there threw 
them over a perpendicular precipice a hundred and fifty feet 
high. The bodies splashed and sunk, and nothing more was 
ever seen or heard of them. 

Among the Dakotas detained in the guard-house was an old 
man named Kho-ya-pa, or The Eaglets Head. We knew him 
well — he once cheated us out of a considerable amount of 
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merchandise ; bat it was in the way of tradei all fBar^ aooording 
to the Indian ethicH, and we bear him no malioe. He had not 
slept during the night, but had tramped up and down the 
floor deeply agitated, to the extreme disturbance of the 
soldiera One of those who were put to death, was his nephew. 
When this young man was designated by the wounded Chip- 
pewas as one of the assassins, and led forth to suffer death, his 
tears flowed ; and when he heard the report of the guns whidi 
ended him, his emotions became uncontrollable. He immedi- 
stely sent for the commanding officer. 

*• Father," said he, " the band of the BaUure aux Fievrea are 
bad people. They are always getting themselves into trouble, 
and others are always sure to suffer with them. It was foolish 
to shoot the Chippewa last year, but they did it, and perhaps 
one of my grand-children will be scalped for it What they 
have just done was a folly. They persuaded my nephew to 
join then, and he is dead. Let them take the consequences of 
their own act themselves this tinle. I know where I can And 
two more of them, and if you will let me out, I will Imng 
them to you, and you may put them to death, as they deserve, 
or spare them — as you please. If you slay them, I shall be 
glad ; if you let them go, I shall be sorry. They ought not to 
be suffered to bring the whole nation into disgrace and 
trouble." 

" If the Colonel lets him out, I wonder when we shall see 
him again," said one of the guard to another. 

The Colonel knew the Dakota character better. "How 
long," said he to Kho-ya-pa, "will it be before you return with 
the man-slayers?" 

"By sun-set to-morrow night," replied the Eagle- BDead, "I 
will be before your gate, and if I come alone, you may give 
my body to the Chippewaa" 

The sun was high in the heavens when the Eagle-Head 
departed, with his gun in his hand, and his knife and toma- 
hawk in his belt It is sixty miles from St Peters to the Bat- 
iure aux Fieures, and he arrived there early the next morning, 
having slept an hour or two in the woods near the village. 
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He went straight to the lodge of Sa-gan-do-shee, or The Eng- 
lishman^ for so was the father of Tog-puk-kah Zezb named. 
The family were already awake, and the murderer was relating 
his exploit with great glee when EIhg-ya-pa entered. 

" You have acted like a dog," said the old man to Tog-pun- 
kah Zezk '^ So have you," he added, turning to the other as- 
sassin. '^ Some one must die for what you have done, and it 
will be better that your lives be taken, than that others should 
die for your folly. There are no worse men than yourselves 
in our nation. I tell you, you must die, Bise and go with 
me, like men, or I will kill you like dogs where you sit" 

So saying, the old man cocked his gun, and drew his toma- 
hawk from his belt The women began to scream and scold. 
The Englishman's brow grew dark, but no opposition was 
offered. Perhaps the men were afraid to harm the Eagle- 
Head, iot though he was not recognized as a chief, his sons 
and sons-in-law were many, and his influence was considerabla 
Any one who should have harmed him would have certainly 
suffered for it Besides, his reputation as an upright and 
valiant man was high ; he was tall and erect, and age had not 
withered his muscles and sinewa Whatever motives might 
have restrained the families of the criminals from opposing the 
aged warrior, Too-pun-kah Zeze showed no disposition to 
disobey him. He rose with the utmost alacrity, handed the 
Eagle-Head a rope, and tendered his arms to be tied. When 
he was secured, he requested his &ther to thrust sharp oaken 
splinters through the muscular parts of his arms, that the 
Americans might see that he' cared not for pain. The Eng- 
lishman, his father, complied, without uttering a syllable I 

The other criminal was pale, trembled, and seemed wholly 
stupefied by terror. However, he submitted passively to be 
tied. " Now," said the Eagle-Head, " start — walk before me, 
and that briskly, for you must die at the American Fort before 
sun set, and it is a long distance." 

Just before sun-set that day, the Colonel and another officer 
were standing at the gate of the Fort " It is late,'' said the 
latter, ^* and our old friend does not show himself yet I do 
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not think he will. He would certainly be a fool to oome back 
to what he thinks certain danger ; for he had nothing to do 
with the murder." 

'^If I had kept him," replied the commanding officer, "no 
good could have come of it He was innocent and could not 
have been convicted, supposing that any of our courts may be 
competent to try him. I believed that he would keep his word 
and bring the real criminals, and I have no doubt about the 
propriety of the course I shall adopt with them. I trust the 
Eagle-Head yet ; and, by heaven I he deserves to be trusted 
— look I there he comes, driving the two black sheep before 
him." Indeed, the old man and his prisoners came in sight at 
that moment They soon arrived at the gate. '^ Here they 
are, father," said the Eagle-Head; "take them, and kill 
them, and if that is not enough for the safety of my people^ 
take my life too — I throw away my body freely." The white 
chief told Kho-ya-pa that he was at liberty from that mo- 
ment, and made him a liberal present, after which the old man 
withdrew. A hasty council was then held with the Chippe?ras, 
to whom the victims were tendered, as the two first had 
been. 

By this time a considerable number of the Dakotas had as- 
sembled about the prisoners. " You must die now," said one 
man, "the white chief has given you to the enemy." "I 
know it,'' replied Too-pun-kah Zeze, " and I am ready. I 
shall fall like a man. Bear witness of it. Here, Falling 
Leaf, take my blanket — ^I shall have no use for it Take my 
ear-rings. Gray Woman.*' He sat down upon the ground and 
with the aid of others, divested himself of his ornaments atid 
apparel, which he distributed to those who stood nighest Bis 
dauntless mein, and handsome person, made the whites who 
looked on, sorry for him. He was in the bloom of youth, not 
above twenty, at most, six feet high, and formed after Natnre's 
best model. Stain the Belvidere Apollo with walnut juice, 
and it will be an exact likeness of Toopun-eah Zkzb. He 
refused to part with the two eagles' feathers. One of them he 
had not yet worn two days, he said^ and he would not part with 
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them. The Chippewas would see that a warrior was about 
to die. 

The companion of Too-pun-kah Zezb followed his example 
in giving away bis clothing, quite mechanically, it seemed. It 
was evident, though he did not speak, that he was not equal to 
the circumstances in which he was placed. He was a villain- 
ous looking tellow ; such a man, indeed, as a despotic sovereign 
would hang for his countenance. He had the most hideous 
harelip that we ever saw, and was thence called by the Dako- 
tas The Split Upper Lip. He was known to most of the 
white men present as a notorious thief, a character very un- 
common among Indian men, though not among Indian women. 

The Chippewa Chief, Plat Mouth, thus addressed the com- 
manding officer : 

" Father, we have lost one life, and it is certain that one 
more will die of his wounds. We have already taken life for 
life, and it is all that our customs require. Father, do not 
think that I do not love our people whose blood has been shed 
I would fain kill every one of the nah-iooes'sie tribe to revenge 
them, but a wise man should be prudent in his revenga Fath- 
er, we Sandy Lake Chippewas are a small, a very small band, 
and we are illanned. K we provoke the nah'too-es-sies too 
far, they will come to our country in a body, and we are not 
able to resist them. Father, I am a very little, weak chief — 
(the varlet spoke falsely, for he was the biggest and most cor- 
pulent Indian we ever saw.) Father, we have already had life 
for life, and I am satisfied.'' 

Up started the Little Soldier, with fire in his eye. He 
was properly named, being a very little man, almost a dwar£ 
Yet he was thick set, active and muscular, and his spirit was 
great Little as he was, he enjoyed the repute of being the 
bravest and most successful warrior of Sandy Lake. He it 
was, whose brother had been slain the year before at (he mur- 
der pole. 

" Our father, with the Flat Mouth, says that he is satisfied," 
said the Little Soldier. So am not L We hay^ hadM<^ 
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for life, as he sayB, but I am no^ satisfied. This man, (poinlmg 
to Too-PUN-KAH Zbze,) shot my brother last year, and the 
Sim has not yet set twice since he shot my wife alsa This 
other aided him. They deserve to die, amd they AaXL c& 
Hoh I" he added to the prisoners, signifying that they must 
march. 

Too-PUN-KAH Zeze Sprung to his feet, and began to sing 
his death song. It was something like the following, many 
times repeated : 

" I muBt die, I must die, 
But wiUinglj I faU. 
They can take from me bat one life ; 
Bat I baye taken two from tbem. 
Two for one, two for one, two for one, Ac. " 

The Split Lip was wholly unable to imitate his brave com- 
panion. He burst into tears, and piteously implored the com- 
manding officer to spare his life. He did not deserve to die, 
he said, for he was not guilty. He had killed no one — ^his gun 
had missed fire." 

Here Too-pun-kah Zeze ceased singing, and indignantly 
interrupted him : " You lie, dog ! Coward, old woman, you 
know that you lie ! You know that you are as guilty as I am ! 
Hold your peace, and die like a man ! — die like me I" Then 
turning his face away with an expression of exceeding con- 
tempt, he recommenced — 

"Two for one, two for one " — 

and strode forward dragging the Split Lip after him. 

Arriving at the place of execution, the Chippewas gave 
them law — thirty paces start — and fired. The Split Lip was 
shot dead on the spot Togpun-kah Zeze was also stricken 
through the body, but did not fall. One bullet had cat the 
rope which bound him to his companion, and he instantly 
started forward with as good speed as if he had been wholly 
unhurt A shout of joy arose from a neighboring copse where 
a few Dakotas had hid themselvse to witness the spectacle. 
Their joy was of short duration. The Little Soldilr's gun 
had missed fire, but he picked u^ his ftvut atvd leveled again. 
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Too-PUN'-KAH Zezs had gotten a hundred and fifly yards from 
his foes, when the second ballet struck and killed him in- 
stant] v. 

After this catastrophe, all the Dakotas quitted the vicinity 
of Fort Snelling, and did not return to it for some months. It 
was said that they formed a conspiracy to demand a council, 
and kill the Indian Agent and the commanding officer.'^ If 
this was a fact, they had no opportunity, or wanted the spirit, 
to execute their purpose. 

The Flat Mouth's band lingered in the Fort till their 
wounded comrade died. He was sensible of his condition, 
and bore his pains with great fortitude. When he felt his end 
approach, he desired that his horse might be gaily caparisoned, 
and brought to the hospital window, so that he might touch 
the animal. He then took from his medicine bag a large cake 
of maple sugar, and held it forth. It may seem strange, but it 
is true, that the beast ate it from his hand. His features were 
radiant with delight as he fell back on the pillow exhaused ; 
bis horse had eaten the sugar, he said, and he was sure of a 
favorable reception, and comfortable quarters in the other 
world. Half an hour after he breathed his last. We tried to 
discover the details of his superstition, but could not succeed. 
It is a subject on which Indians unwillingly discourse. 

For a short time after the execution of Too-pun-kah Zezb 
and his accomplices, the Indian country remained quiet The 
Dakotas avoided all intercourse with the whites. They were 
angry at the death of their fellows, indeed, and spoke of ven- 
geance among themselves ; but they either were convinced of 
the justice of what had been done, or knew the superior force 
of the whites too well to think of taking any active measures.t 

* Lawrkxcx Taliafibbo, a natire of Virginia, and an officer daring the war of 1819. 
—'15, had heen Indian Agent at St, Peter's, or Fort Bnelling, since 1^; and Colonel 
JosiAH SnbllIko, was the threatened commanding officer. L. C. D. 

t Qen. Smith, in his History qf Wisconsin^ committed a sad mistake in stating that 
the foar Indians surrendered to the Chippewas for summary pan ishment were Winna- 
bagoes, which led to the resentment of Red Bird and his people. Gen. Smith has re- 
corded his opinion, that Col. Sneluno surrendered the Indians to the Chlppcwas *'cer- 
talnly with great imprudence.'' Yet we must say, that it was, under the circumstances, 
eminently iustiflable ; that some such firmness was called for, in order to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the Oovemment. 

Ool. JosiAH Sniluko was a native of Massachusetts, bom in 1783 ; entered the army 
JM a First Lientenant in 18U6 ; appointed first a Paymaster, and then a Captaio^ia IflM 



V. 
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However, they resolved to make cat's paws of the Winneba- 
goes, who were, and are, of much more decided character than 
themselves. The tribe, as their traditions say, were driven 
from Mexico by the companions of Cobtez, or their saccessorai 
The tradition is probably correct in point of fact ; for they 
state that they resisted all attempts to expel them from their 
native land, till the white invaders hunted them with dogs of 
uncommon size and ferocity ; probably these were the blood- 
hounds since employed to subdue the Maroons in Jamaica. 
The Dakotas have a similar tradition. Be that as it may, the 
Winnebagoes retained an inveterate antipathy to the Mexican 
Spaniards, till very lately. They have now transferred it to 
the people of the United States. Some old men among them 
still remember the excursions they were wont to make in their 
youth to the borders of Mexico, whence they brought l^orses, 
captives, &a These people have more courage, and more na- 
tional character, that any tribe of the North West Drunken- 
ness is not so common among them as among other tribes, and 
they are not so fond of mixing blood with the whites. 

A good many of them joined the confederacy of Tjscumseh, 
and sixty of their best and bravest warriors were killed at 
Tippecanoe. Several years since, when the Fifth United States 
Begiment of Infantry ascended the Mississippi, they halted at 
Prairie du Chien, where they were visited by a great many 
Winnebagoes. An aged warrior accosted Captain GoODDfO,* 
as he landed on the beach, and oflfered him his hand. " I 
think," said the Winnebago, " that I could tell what ails your 
neck, that you have such a great scar upon it" " Probably 
you could," replied the Captain ; " you may have reason to 
know that there is a Winnebago bullet in my flesK" " Aye," 
retorted the savage, " and I could tell you who put it in. But 

(lUtiii£:ai0bed himself at the battle of Tippecanoe, in Norember, 1811 ; was brerttled 
Major for meritorious serviceB in the battle of Brownetown, in Aagnat, 181S ; dli^- 
ffaiehed in the affiiir at Lyon's Creek under Qen. Bisssll ; and was BUCcemiTely Inroee- 
tor General, Lieutenant Colonel, and Colonel ; took command, in 1890, at Fort Snel* 
ling, and died in Washington City, August SO, 18S8. L. C. D. 

* Capt. Geo. Gooding, of Massachusetts, entered the service, in ISOSbas an eniicn; 
promoted to Second Lieutenant, in 181U ; was wounded in the battle of Tippecanoe, in 
1811 ; promoted to a First Lieutenant, in 181)2, and a Captain, in 1814; he was diabanaed 
in 1821, and was Sutler at Prairie dn Chien from September 1821, till 18S7, and snbse- 
gnontJj died. L. C. D. 
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you are a brave man, and we are all friends now." Apparent- 
ly the old man considered this reminiscence an excellent jest, 
for he laughed heartily. 

. No tribe consider revenge a more sacred duty than the Win- 
nebagoes. It was their ancient custom to take five lives for 
one, and it is notorious on the frontiers, that no blood of theirs 
has been shed, even in modern days, that has not been fully 
avenged. They used, too, to wear some part of the body of a 
slain enemy about them as a testimonial of prowess. We well 
remember a grim Winnebago, who was wont to present him- 
self before the whites, who passed the Portage of the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers, with a human hand hanging on his breast '^ 
He had taken it from a Yankee soldier at Tippecanoe. 

It was not diflScult to stir up such a people to hostility, and, 
moreover, circumstances fiivored the design of the Dakotas. 
There is, or was, a village of Winnebagoeson the Black River, 
not £ar from the Dakota town of which Wa-ba-shaw is chief 
The two tribes are descended from the same stock, as their 
languages abundantly prove, and the claims of common origii;i 
have been strengthened by frequent intermarriagea Now, it 
happened, that at the time when Too-pun-kah Zeze was put 
to death at Fort Snelling, the Red-Bird was absent from his 
Winnebago village, on an expedition against the Chippewas. 
He returned unsuccessful, and, consequently, sullen and mal- 
content Till this time, he had been noted among his tribe for 
his friendly disposition towards the "men with hats," as the 
Indians call the whites, and among the traders, for his scrupu- 
lous honesty. However, this man, from whom no white per- 
son beyond the frontier would have anticipated injury, was 
easily induced to commit a bloody and unprovoked outrage. 

Certain Dakota ambassadors arrived at the Red-Bird*s vil- 
lage, with a lie in their mouths. " You have become a by- • 
word of reproach among us," said they ; " you have just given 
the Chippewas reason to laugh at you, and the Big Knives also 
laugh at you. Lo I while they were among you, they dared 
not offend you, but now they have caused Wa-man-goos-ga- 
BA-HA and his companion to be put to dealb^ ^tA \k<b^ \^sk^^ 
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cut their bodies into pieces not bigger than the spots in a beid 
garter." The tale was believed, and a cry for vengeance arose 

• 

throughout the village. It was decided that something must 
be done, and the Dakota envoys promised to lend a helping 
hand. 

A few days before, two keel-boats had ascended the rivtar, 
laden with provisions for the troops at Fort Snelliog. Thqr 
.- passed the mouth of Black Biver with a full sheet, so that a 
few Winnebagoes, who were there encamped, had some diffi- 
culty in reaching them with their canoes. They might have 
taken both boats, for there were but three fire-locks on board ; 
nevertheless, they oflfered no injury. They sold fish and 
venison to the boatmen, on amicable terms, and saflfered them 
to pursue their journey unmolested. We mention this trifling 
circumstance, merely because it was afterwards reported in the 
St Louis papers, that the crews of these boats had abused 
these Winnebagoes shamefully, which assuredly was not the 
case.* The wind died away before the boats reached the vil- 
lage of WA-BA-SHAW,t which is situated on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, twelve or fifteen miles above the mouth of 
Black Eiver. Here the Dakotas peremptorily commanded 
them to put ashore, which they did. No reason was assigned 
for the order. Upwards of five hundred warriors immediately 

• 

crowded on board. A passenger who was well acquainted 
with the Dakotas, observed that they brought no women with 
them as usual; that they were painted black — which signifies 
either grief or hostility ; that they refused to shake hands with 
the boatmen; and that their speech was brief and sullen. He 
instantly communicated his observations to Mr. LunxsAY, who 
commanded the boats, and advised him to push on, before the 
savages should have discovered that the party were wholly 

' * To page l<^2, vol. fi, of oar CoUectiom^ we appended a note from Gov. BniiOLD*s 
Life and Tintetf, which probably embodied the newcpaper accoante of the pretended 
** ghamefal abnee of the Winn eburoes'*— that the crews of these boats, on tilidr 
npward trip, had stopped at a Winnebago camp, got them all drank, and then 
forced six or fievcn stnpefied sqaaws on board for corrupt and brutal purpoSM^ and 
kept them daring the vovage to Fort Snelling, and on their retnm. Hence the attaA 
on the boats bv the Winnebagoes when ther became sober and conaclona of tte 
iniquity done them. Bat this emphatic denial by Mr. SKBUiNo, of this InfluBOU 
charge, and the fact that Jndge Lockwood, in his narative, and of Gen. Sioth and Mr. 
Neiu. in thuir Uistories, are silent on the sabject, should b^nd it tm utterly withovi 
foundation. L. O. P. 

f The Bite of the present town ot Winona. 
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unarmed. Lindsay, a bold-hearted KentnckiaD, assumed the 
tone of command, and peremptorily ordered the Dakotas 
ashore. They, probably, thought that big words would be 
seconded with hard blows, and complied. The boats pushed 
on, several Indians pursued them along the shore for several 
miles, with speech of taunt and defiance, but they ofifered no 
further molestation. 

The Dakota villages* higher up showed much ill-will, but 
no disposition, or rather no courage, to attack. Altogether 
appearances were so threatening, that on his arrival at Fort 
Snelling, Mr. Lindsay communicated what he had seen to the 
commanding officer, and asked that his crew should be fur- 
nished with arms and ammunition. The request was granted ; 
his thirty-two men were provided with thirty-two muskets, 
and a barrel of ball-cartridges. Thus secured against attack, 
the boats commenced the descent of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the Red Bird had cogitated upon what 
he had heard, every tittle of which he believed, and had come 
to the conclusion, that the honor of his race required the blood 
of two Americans at least He, therefore, got into his canoe, 
with Wekaw, or T%e Sun^ and two others, and paddled to 
Prairie Du Chien. When he got there he waited upon Mr. 
BoiLViN, in the most fnendly manner, and begged to be re- 
garded as one of the staunchest fiiends of the American& 
The venerable Agent admitted his claims, but absolutely re- 
fused to give him any whiskey. The Winnebago Chief then 
applied to a trader in the town, who relying on his general 
good character, did not hesitate to furnish him with an eight 
gallon k^ of spirits, the value of which was to be paid in furs, 
in the succeeding autumn. 

There was an old colored woman in the village, whose five 
sons had never heard that they were inferior beings, either 
fix)m the Indians or the Canadian FrencL Therefore, having 
never considered themselves degraded, they were not degrad- 
ed ; on the contrary, they ranked with the most respectable in- 



* Red Wing And KapotU, Mji Null. L. 0. D. 

10— His. 
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habitants of the place. We knew them well One of them 
was the village blacksmith ; the others were substantial £ir- 
mers. Their father was a Frenchman, and their name was 
Gagnier 

One of these men owned a farm three miles from Prairie Du 
Chien, where he lived with his wife, who was a white woman, 
two children, and a hired man named Lipcap. Thither the 
Bed Bird repaired with his three companions, sure of a £ur 
reception, for Begistre Gagnier had always been noted for 
his humanity to the poor, especially the Indiana 

Begistre Gagnier invited his savage visitc:rs to enter, hang 
the kettle over the fire, gave them to eat, and smoked the pipe 
of peace with them. The Bed Bird was the last man on earth 
whom he would have feared ; for they were well acquainted 
with each other, and had reciprocated good ofSces. The Indiaus 
remained several hours under Gagnier's hospitable roof. At 
last, when the farmer least expected it, the Winnel»ago Chief 
leveled his gun, and shot him down dead on his hearthnstoDe. 
Lipcap was slain at the same instant by Wekaw. Madam 
Gagnier turned to fly with her infant of eighteen months. 
As she was about to leap through the window, the child was 
torn from her arms by Wekaw, stabbed, scalped and throim 
violently on the floor, as dead. The murderer then attacked 
the woman ; but gave way when she snatched up a gun that 
was leaning against the wall, and presented it to his breast 
She then eflFected her escape. Her eldest son, a lad of ten 
years, also shunned the murderers, and they both arrived in 
the village at about the same time. The alarm was soon giv- 
en ; but when the avengers of blood arrived at poor Begis- 
tre Gagnier's house, they found in it nothing living but his 
mangled infant It was carried to the village, and, strange as 
it may seem, recoverd.* 

The Red Bird and his companions immediately proceeded 
from the scene of their crime to the rendezvous of^ their band 
During their absence, thirty seven of the warriors, who aoknowl- 

♦h!&h\SMK?;°i»S® aaUiorlty of Judge Dott, states th»t this tragedy occiurred on 
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edged the authority of RsD Bird, had assembled, with their 
wives and children, near the mouth of Bad Axe River. They 
received the murderers with exceeding great joy, and loud ap- 
probation of their exploit The keg of liquor was immediate- 
ly set abroach, the Red Men began to drink, and, as their 
spirits rose, to boast of what they had already done, and in- 
tended to do. Two days did they continue to revel ; and on 
the third, the source of their excitement gave out They 
were, at about four in the afternoon, dissipating the last fumes 
of their excitement in the scalp dance, when they descried 
one of the keel-boats before mentioned, approaching. Forth- 
with a proposal to take her, and massacre the crew, was made 
and carried by acclamation. They counted upon doing this 
without risk ; for they had examined her on the way up, and 
supposed that there were no arms on board. 

Mr. Lindsay's boats had descended the river together as far 
as the village of Wa-bashaw, where they expected an attack. 
The Dakotas on shore were dancing the wardance, and hailed 
their appoach with insults and menaces; but did not, never- 
theless, offer to obstruct their passage. The whites now sup- 
posed the danger over, and a stong wind at that moment 
beginning to blow up stream, the boats parted company. 
That which sat deepest in the water had the advantage of the 
under current, and, of course, gained several miles in advance 
of the other. * 

So strong was the wind, that all the force of sweeps could 
scarely stem it, and, by the time the foremost boat was near 
the encampment, at the mouth of the Bad Axe, the crew were 
very willing to stop and rest One or two Frenchmen, or half 
breeds, who were on board, observed hostile appearances on 
shore, and advised the rest to keep the middle of the stream ; 
but their counsel was disregarded. Most of the crew were 
Americans, who, as usual with our countrymen, combined a 
profound ignorance of Indian character with a thorough 
contempt for Indian prowesa They urged the boat direoUy 
toward the camp, with all the force of the sweepa There 
were sixteen men on deck It may be well to observe hece^ 
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that this, like all keel-boats nsed in the Mississippi valley^ was 
built almost exactly on the model of the Erie and Middlesex 
canal boats. 

The men were rallying their French companions on their 
apprehensions, and the boat^ was within thirty yards of the 
shore, when suddenly the trees and rocks rang with the blood- 
chilling, ear-piercing tones of the war-whoop, and a volley of 
rifle balls rained upon the deck. Happily, the Winnebagoes 
had not yet recovered from the effects of their debauch, and 
their arm^ were not steady. Ooe man only fell by their fire. 
He was a little negro named Peter. His leg was dreadfully 
shattered, and he afterwards died of the wound. Then Peteb 

began to curse and to swear, d g his fellows for leaving 

him to be shot at like a Christmas turkey ; but finding that 
his reproaches had none effect, he also managed to drag him- 
self below. All this passed in as little time as it will take to 
read this paragraph. 

Presently a voice hailed the boat in the Sac tongue, demand- 
ing to know if the crew were English ? A half-breed Sac, 
named Beauchamp, answered in the affirmative "Then," 
said the querist, " come on shore, and we will do you no harm, 
for we are your brethren, the Sacs." " Dog," retorted Beau- 
champ, " no Sac would attack us thus cowardly. If you want 
us on shore, you must come and fetch us." 

* With that, a second volley came from the shore ; but as the 
men were now lying prone in the bottom of the boat, below 
the water line, they all escaped but one. One man, an Ameri- 
can, named Stewart, fell. He had risen to return the first 
fire, and the muzzle of his musket protruding through a loop 
hole, showed some Winnebago where to aim. The bullet 
struck him under the left arm, and passed directly through his 
heart He fell dead, with his finger on the trigger of his un- 
discharged gun. It was a hot day, and before the fight was 
over, the scent of the gunpowder could not overpower the 

stench of the red puddle around him. 



*TbUad¥tnoe boat wis Uie Olit^r E. Berry According to Geo. Smithes Bit, Wlteim/^fm, 

L. D. C. 
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The Winnebagoes encouraged by the non-resistance, now 
rushed to their canoes, with intent to board. One venerable 
old man endeavored to dissuade them. He laid hold on one 
of the canoes, and would, perhaps, have succeeded in retain- 
ing it ; but in the heat of his argument, a ball from the boat 
hit him on the middle finger of the peace-making hand. Very 
naturally enraged at such unkind treatment from his friends, 
he loosed the canoe, hurried to his wigwam for his gun, and 
took an active part in the remainder of the action. In the 
mean while, the white men had recovered fix)m their first pan- 
ic, and seized their arm& The boarders were received with 
a very severe discharge. In one canoe, two savages were kill- 
ed with the same bullet Their dying struggles upset the ca' 
noe, and the rest were obliged to swim on shore, where it was 
sometime before they could restore their arms to fighting order. 
Several more were wounded, and those who remained unhurt, 
put back, satisfied that a storm was not the best mode of attack. 

Two, however, persevered. They were together in one 
canoe, and approached the boat astern, where there were no 
holes through which the whites could fire upon them. They 
soon leaped on board. One seized the long steering oar, or 
rudder. The other jumped upon deck, where he halted, and 
discharged five muskets, which had been left there by the 
crew fled below, through the deck into the bottom of the 
boat In this manner he wounded one man very severely. 
After this exploit, he hurried to the bow, where he seized a 
long pole, and, with the assistance of the steersman, succeeded 
in grounding the boat on a sand-bar, and fixing her fast under 
the fire of his people. The two Winnebago boatmen then be- 
gan to load and fire, to the no small annoyance of the crew. 
He at the stem, was soon dispatched. One of the whites ob- 
served his position through a crack, and gave him a mortal 
wound through the boards. Still, he struggled to get over- 
board, probably to save his scalp. But his struggles were 
feeble, and a second bullet terminated them before he could 
eflfect his object After the fight was over, the man who slew 
him took his scalp. 
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m 

The bow of the boat was open, md the wanior tibere still 
kept his Btatioa. out of siglit. excepting when he 8to<^>ed to 
fire, which he did five times. His third shot broke tibe arm, 
and passed throogh the lungs, of the brave BsArcHAMP. At 
thif! sight, one or two began to speak of smrender. "Xo^ 
frienia,"' cried the dying man: "yon will not save your lives 
€^j. Fight to the last : for tliey will show no mercy. If they 
get the better of yon, for God's sake throw me overboard. Do 
not let them get my hair/' He continued to exhort them to 
resistance, as long as his breath lasted, and died with the words 
'^ fight on," on his lips. Before this time, however, his slayer 
had also taken his leave of life. A sailor, named Jack Mande- 
viLLE * shot him through the head, and he fell overboard, 
carrying his gun with him. 

From that moment Maxdeville assumed the command of 
the boat A few had resolved to take the skiff, and leave the 
rest to their fisite They bad already cast off the ropa Jack inter- 
posed, declaring that he would shoot the first man, and bayonet 
the fiecond, who would persevere. They submitted. Two more 
hud hidden thernsclves'in the bow of the boat, out of sight, 
but not out of danger. After a while the old tar missed them, 
sought them, and compelled them by threats of instant death, 
enforced by pricks of his bayonet, to leave their hiding place, 
and take share in the business in hand. Afterwards they 
fought like bull dogs. It was well for them that Mandevillk 
acted as he did; for they had scarcely risen when a score of 
bullets, at least, passed through the place where they had been 
lying. 

After the two or three first volleys the fire had slackened, 
but it was not, therefore, the less dangerou& The Indians had 
the advantage of superior numbers, and could shift their po- 
sitions as pleasure. The whites were compelled to lie 
in the bottom of the boat, below the water mark, for its 
sides were without bulwarks. Every bullet passed 
through and through. It was only at intervals, and 
very warily, that they could rise to fire; for the flash of 

•ThU WM Uie Sauoy Jack montlonod by Jndgo Lockwood and Gov. Rbtnouis. 

L. C. D. 
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every gun showed the position of the marksman, and was in- 
stantly followed by the reports of two or three Indian rifles. 
On the other hand, they were not seen, and being thinly scat- 
tered over a large boat, the Win nebagoes could but guess their 
positions The fire was, therefore, slow ; for none, on either 
side, cared to waste ammunition. Thus for upwards of three 
hours, the boatmen lay in blood and bilge-water, deprived of ^ 
the free use of their limbs, and wholly unable to extricate them- 
selves. 

At last, as the night fell, Makdbvillb came to the conclu- 
sion that darkness would render the guns of his own party 
wholly useless, while it would not render the aim of the Win- 
nebagoes a jot less certain. He, therefore, as soon as it was 
darky stoutly called for assistance, and sprang into the water. 
Four more followed him. The balls rained around them, ^ 
passing through their clothes ; but they persisted, and the 
boat was soon afloat Seeing their prey escaping, the Winne- 
bagoes raised a yell of mingled rage and despair, and gave the 
whites a farewell volley. It was returned, with three hearty 
cheers, and ere a gun could be re-loaded, the boat had floated 
out of shooting distance. 

For half the night, a wailing voice, apparently that of an 
old man, was heard, following the boat, at a safe distance, 
however. It was conjectured that it was the father of him P* 
whose body the boat was bearing away. Subsequent inquiry 
proved this supposition to be correct. 

Thirty seven Indians were engaged in this battle, seven of 
whom were killed, and fourteen were wounded. They man- 
aged to put six hundred and ninety-three balls into and 
through the boat. Two of the crew were killed outright, 
two mortally, and two slightly wounded.* Jack Mande- 
ville's courage and presence of mind undoubtedly saved the 
rest, as well as the boat : but we have never heard that he 
was rewarded in any way or shape. 



* LooKwooD^s NarraUte alao etates that two whites were killed and four wounded : 
while Gen Sxitb asserts, that the engagement lasted thiee hoars, two whites killed 
and six woanded, and that it was supposed ten or twelve Indians were killed, and a 
great number wounded. L. O. D- 
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Mr. Lindsay's boat — the rear one, reached the moath of 
the Bad Axe about midnight The Indians opened a fire upon 
her, which was promptly returned. There was a light on 
board, at which the first gun was probably aimed, for that ball 
only hit the boat All the rest passed over harmless in the 
darkness.* 

Great was the alarm at Prairie du Chien when the boats 
arrived tbera The people left^ their houses and farms, and 
crowded into the dilapidated Fort Nevertheless, they showed 
much spirit, and speedily established a very effective dis- 
cipline. An express was immediately sent to Galena, and 
another to Fort Snelling, for assistance. A company of up- 
wards of a hundred volunteers soon arrived from Galena, and 
the mmds of the inhabitants were quieted. 

In a few days, four imperfect companies of the Fiflh Infant- 
ry arrived from Fort Snelling. The commanding oflBcer or- 
dered a march on the Eed Bird's village ; but as the volun- 
teers refused to obey, and determined to return home, he was 
obliged to countermand it 

The consternation of the people of the Lead Mines wa.*^ 
great Full half of them fled from the country. Shortly af- 
ter, however, when General Atkinson arrived with a full ra- 
iment, a considerable body of volunteers joined him from Ga- 
lena, and accompanied him to the Portage of Wisconsin, to 
iight with or receive the submission of the Winnebagoes. 

The Red Bird there appeared, in all the paraphernalia of an 
Indian Chief and warrior, and surrendered himself to justice, 
together with his companions in the murder of Gagnieb, and 
one of his band, who had taken an active part in the attack on 
the boats. They were incarcerated at Prairie du Chien. A 
dreadful epidemic bi'oke out there about this time, and he died 
in prison. He knew tliat his death was certain, and did not 
shrink irom it 



* It it stated la Null's Jilnnewfa^ that among the passen^^rs on Lixxmiat** boat _. 
JosBFH SxvLLXNo, a talented Kon of the CoIoneU who wrote a story of deep tBterest, 
based on the fkcts narrated. This we nresnme was Wm. J. Sxklunq. the Writer of this 
nairatlTe As for the date of the attack on these keel boats, Jndj^e Lockwood gire§ It 
•• Jmne Mth, which Nbill follows ; Gen. i^xirn. on Jndee Dott*» anthorlty, we pre- 
atimt, says the aOth. Whaterer was the real date, one thing is qnite certain, that the 
' irw Oa«]UBBS fkmllj and the boat attack, transpired the same day, and the next 



daj fMm tot of the keel boats arrived at Prairie da Cnien, increasing the war panic 

ummg tt« pMple. i<. c, d. 
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In the course of a year, the people of the Lead Mines in- 
creased in number and in strength, and encroached upon the 
Winnebago lands. The Winnebagoes complained in vain. 
The next spring, the murderers of Methods, and the other 
Indian prisoners, were tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. 
A deputation of the tribe went to Washington to solicit their 
pardon. President Adams granted it, on the implied condition 
that the tribe would cede the lands then in possession of the 
miners. The Winnebagoes have kept their word — the land 
has been ceded, and Madame Gagnier has been compensated 
for the loss of her husband, and the mutilation of her in&nt 
We believe that she received, after waiting two years, the mag- 
nificent sum of two thousand dollara* 

We will close this true account of life beyond the frontier, 
with an anecdote which places the Winnebago character in a 
more amiable light than anything already related. The mili- 
tia of Prairie du Chien, immediately aft«r the affair of the 
boats, seized the old chief De Kau-ray — ^the same who has 
already been mentioned. He was told that if the Red-Bird 
should not be given up within a certain time, he was to die in 
his stead. This he steadfastly believed. Finding that con- 
finement injured his health, he requested to be permitted to 
range the country on his parole. The demand was granted. 
He was bidden to go whither he pleased during the day, but 
at sun-set he was required to return to the Fort on pain of 
being considered an old woman. He observed the condition 
religiously. At the first tap of the retreat, De Kau-ray was 
sure to present himself at the gate ; and this he continued to 
do till General Atkinson set him at liberty. 



* At the treaty held at Prmirie da Chlen with the Winnebftgoee, In iSM, proTlsion 
WM made for two sections of hind to Tniun Oaokieb and her two children, fhaxcoib 
and Louise ; and for the United Statea to pay Thbbbsb Oaokixb the earn of fifty dol- 
Un per annum for fifteen years, to be dcdacted from the annuity to said Indians. 

L. C. D. 
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IKDIAN HOK'OE : 

AN INCIDENT OF THE WINNEBAGO WAR 



The following incident, found in the Western Churiery pub- 
lished at Ravenna, Ohio, Febniary, 26, 1880, was read by ^ 
Secretary at a meeting of the Wisconsin Historical Society, in 
December, 1862 : 

" There is no class of human beings on earth who bold a 
pledge more sacred and binding, than do the North AmericiB 
Indians. An instance of this was witnessed during the Win- 
nebago war of 1827, in the person of Db Kau-bay, a cde- 
brated chief of that nation, who, with four other Indians of hk 
tribe, was taken prisoner at Prairie du Chien, C5oL Snkllikq, 
of the Fifth R^ment of Infantry, who then commanded tluit 
garrison, dispatched a young Indian into the nation, with or- 
ders to inform the other chiefs of De ELa^u-ray's band, that 
unless those Indians who were the perpetrators of the horrid 
murders of some of our citizens, were brought to the Fort and 
given up within ten days, De Kau-ray and the other four 
Indians, who were retained as hostages, would be shot at the 
end of that time The awful sentence was pronounced in the 
presence of Db Kau-ray, who, though proclaiming his own 
innocence of the outrages which had been committed by others 
of his nation, declared that he feared not death, though it 
would be attended with serious consequences, inasmuch as he 
had two affectionate wives, and a large family of small chil- 
dren, who were entirely dependent on him for their support; 
but, if necessary, he was willing to die for the honor of his 
nation. 

The young Indian had been gone several days, and no in- 
telligence was yet received fix)m the murderers. The dreadful 
day being near at hand, and De Kau-ray being in a bad 
state of health, asked permission of the Colonel to go to the 
river to indulge in hia long-ajcicwsX/oxixfiA. \i"^\\» o1 \yd^X^3Q%^ im 
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order to improve his health. Upon which, Col. SNBLLlNa 
told him if he would promise, on the houOT of a chiefs that he 
he would not leave *the town, he might have his liberty, and 
enjoy all his privileges, until the day ot the appointed execu- 
tion. Accordingly, he first gave his hand to the Colonel, 
thanking him for his friendly offer, then raised both his hands 
aloft, and in the most solemn adjuration, promised that he 
would not leave the bounds prescribed, and said if he had a 
hundred lives, he would sooner lose them all than forfeit his 
word, or deduct from his prdud nation one particle of its 
boasted honor. He was then set at liberty. He was advised 
to fiee to the wilderness, and make his escapa ^' But no," 
said he, " do you think I prize life above honor ? Or, that I 
would betray a confidence reposed in me, for the sake of sav- 
ing my life ?" He then complacently remained until nine days 
of the ten which he had to live had elapsed, and nothing 
heard from the nation with regard to the apprehension of the 
murderers, his immediate death became apparent ; but no al- 
teration could be seen in the countenance of the chief It so 
happened that on that day Gen. Atkinson arrived with his 
troops from Jefferson Barracks, and the order for the execu* 
tion was countermanded, and the Indians permitted to repair 
to their home."* 

•The Dx Kau-bat mentioned in thte namtlTe wm the *^ grand old chief* whoM 
Indian name waa Scha-ohip-ka-ka, or Ko-ho-kah De Kau-bat, or Th« Eldest D« Kau- 
ray^who died on the Wliconsin River, April SO, 18M, in hla ninetieth year. Col. D. M. 
Pabkotson, in speaking of the eventi of the tnmmer of 1817, in hii paper 6n Fioneer 
lAfe ia WUeonsQt, pabuihed in the third yolnme of Wisconsin Bistorund Ooliseiians^ 
•ays : *' At the time of oar arrival at Prairie dn Chien, the citizens had in their cut- 
tody, as hostages for the good conduct of their nation, three Indians, one of whom waa 
the well known chief Dx Kau-bat. He disclaimed on the part of his nation, as a whole, 
any intention to engage in hostilities with the whites ; he was, however, retained 
some time as a hostage before being released." In the second voinme of the same Col- 
lections, page 167, Jadge Lockwood probably refers to Db Kau-bat's captivity. 
NiiLL, page 897. mentions it ; asd Col. Svxlijmo, in his reminiscences, sp^ks more 
fally orit than any other writer, except the one who lias anonymously left us this paper 
on Indian Honor. 

It is frequently exceedingly difflcult to trace Indian chiefe by their signatures as ap- 
pended to treaties, so various is the spelling of their names by the dUTerent secretaries 
employed on those occasions. Chou-kx-ka, Ths Spoon^ or Dx Kau-bat, signed the 
treaty of 1816— the same mentioned by Auoustin Obiquoht, in the third volume of CW- 
lections as Cfum-ga-rah. or Tks LaaU^iht son of a French trader Dx Kau-bat, and 
the father of the Wab-Kaolx and his brothers. 

HxKT-sHAH-wAu-sAiPHiHAW-KAW, or The WoT'EogU^ or, in simpler orthographx, 
Soha-chip-ka-ba. signed the treaties of 1898, 1880 and 188). Mrs. KDrsix, who knew 
him personally, describes him aa *^ the most noble, dignified and venerable of his 
own, or, indeed, of any other tribe. His iine Boman countenance, rendered still mors 
striking by his bald head, with one solitary tuft of long silvery hair, neatlv tied, Ikll- 
ing bacK on his shoulders ; his perfectly neat, appropriate dress, almost without onia* 
meuL and his courteous demeanor, never laid aside, under any circumstances, all com- 
blned to give him the highest place in the consideration of all who knew him. His 
traits of character were not less grand and itriklng^ than were hta\)«c«Qiui&.%\iQ«bxvbKft 
mad deportment. 



/■ 
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GEN. CASS ON THE WINNEBAGO OUTBREAK, M 



In a speech, Gen. Lewis Cass, at BurlingtoDi Iowa, in 
Jane, 1855, made the following reference to the Winnebago 
outbreak in 1827 : 

" Twenty -eight years have elapsed," said the venerable states- 
man, "since I passed along the borders of this beautifal State 
' Time and chance happen to all men,' says the writer of old. 
And time and chance have happened to me, since I first be^ 
came identified with the West In 1827 I heard that the 
Winnebagocs had assumed an attitude of hostility toward the 
whites, and that great fear and anxiety prevailed among the 
border settlers of the northwestern frontier. I went to Green 
Bay, where I took a canoe with twelve voyageurs and went up 
the Fox river and passed over the Portage into the Wisconsin. 
We went down the Wisconsin until we met an ascending boat 
in the charge of Ramsay Crooks, who was long a resident of 
the Northwest. Here we ascertained that the Winnebagoes bad 
assumed a hostile attitude, and that the settlers of Prairie do 
Chien were apprehensive of being suddenly attacked and mas- 
sacred. After descendi ng about seventy miles further, we came 
in sight of the Winnebago camp. It was situated upon a high 
prairie, not far from the river, and as he approached the shore 
he saw the women and children running across the prairie, in 
an opposite direction, which he knew to be a bad sign. After 
reaching the shore he went up to the camp. At first the In- 
dians were sullen ; particularly the young men. He talked 

A coanin of the Wab-Eaolx was Wau-Kaun-Hah kaw, or SnaJte Skin^ commonlr 
called Wau-kon, or Washington Ds Kau-bat. The word wau-kon In Chippewa mmu 
devil. Wau-kon Dx Eau-rat web a signer of the treaties of 18S9 and ISSBL He Is still 
living at an advanced age. 

Qen. H. L. Dousman, a resident of Prairie da Chien since 1896, states In a letter to 
the Secretary of the Socictv: '' Mr. Rolette, and all the old traders In the coantry. 
when I flrHt came here, told me that the commonly pronounced name of Dk Kau-bat 
had lU French origin in Descarie. Old Gray-Haired Ds Kau-rat, and otherk of ihs 
fkmily, yon know, had a good deal of white blood in them. Old Gray-Haired Di 
Kau-rat had his village near the WlHcon^iu Portage ; Wau-kawn Hau-kau^ or Snakt- 
SHn^ commonly called Wau-k a un De Kau-ray, the principal speaker or orator of the 
Winnebago nation, had his village on the MiiidlBAippU about thirty miles aboTe Prai- 
rie do ChJen ; and One-Eye4 De KAii-TkAx tiBb^^Vb n\\\^^ oxi^\b.Oi:iaLV^«t.^'' \^^.'^« 
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with them awhile, and they finally consented to smoke thecal- 
umet He aflerwards learned that one of the young Indians 
cocked his gun, and was about to shoot him, when he was for- ^ 
ciblj prevented by an old man, who struck down his arm, He 
passed down to Prairie Du Chien, where he found the inhabit- 
ants in the greatest state of alarm. After organizing the mil- 
itia, he had to continue his voyage to St. Louia He stopped at 
Galena. There were then no white inhabitants on either bank 
of the Mississippi, north of the Missouri line. Arrived at St y^ 
Louis, after organising a force under General Clabk and Gen- 
eral Atkinson, he ascended the Illinois in his canoe, and 
passed into Lake Michigan without getting out of it The 
water had filled the swamps at the head of Chicago river, which 
enabled the voyageurs to navigate his canoe through without 
serious difficulty. Where Chicago now is he found two fami- 
lies, one of which was that of his old friend EJNZis. This was 
the first and last time he had been at Burlington. New coun- 
tries have their disadvantages of which those who come at a 
later day know little. Forty years ago flour sold at two dol- 
lars per barrel, and there were hundreds of acres of corn in the 
West that were not harvested. The means of transportation 
were too expensive to allow of their being carried to market" 



GEN. DODGE TO GEN. ATKINSON. 



Galena, August 26, 1827. 
Dear Oeneral: — Capt Henry, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, will wait on you at Prairie Du Chien, before 
your departure from that placa Capt Henry is an intelli 
gent gentleman, who understands well the situation of the 
country. The letter accompanying Gov. Cass' communication 
to you has excited in some measure the people in this part of 
the country. As the principal part of the efficient force is 
preparing to accompany you on your expedition up the Ouis- 
consin, it might have a good eflfect to send a small r^ular force 
to this part of the country, and in odr absence they might ren- 
der protection to this r^on. 
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I feel the importance of your having as many mounted meo 
as the country can afford, to aid in punisbing those insolent 
Winnebagoes who arc wishing to unite, it would seem, in com- 
mon all the disaffected Indians on our borders. From infer- 
mation received last night, some straggling Indians have beea 
seen on our frontiers. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

BL DODGE 
To Gen. H. Atkinson, Prairie Du Chien. 



N0T£ ON THE WINNEBAGO WAB. 

There has repeatedly, during the past dozen or fifteen years, appeared In tktjsfm 
an article purporting to be An Ind%an*8 Hace for Life, it stated, that eoon afle iht 
Winnebago dffllcultTeB in 1&S7. that a Sioux Indian killed a Winnebago Indian wUk 
out hunting near the mouth or Root Kiver : that the Winnebagoes were indignsaitt 
the act, and two thousand of them assembled at Prairie dn CCien, and demanded «( 
Col. Tatlob, commanding there, the procurement and surrender of the mnrderer. ii 
officer was sent to the Bioux^nd demanded the murderer, who was siTen up : ud 
finally was surrendered to the Winnebagoes, on condition that he shonla haTeachsice 
for his life— glYlng him ten paces, to run at a given signal, and twelve Wtnnebagoeito 
pursue, each armed only witn a tomahawk ana scalping knife— bnt he ont-ran Hum al, 
and saved his life. 

Gen. H. L. Doubxak and B. W. Bbisbois, old and well known residenta of PralrieU 
Chien, declare that no such incident ever occurred there, and that there fa "notoae 
word of truth in the statement.'* This note is appended here that fatare hlstorlaBttf 
our State may understand that it is only a myth or fanciful story. L C. B. 



A WESTERN REMINISCENCE. 



BT COL. ABRAM EDWABDS. 



In the year 1818, I was a resident of Detroit, and the owner 
of a large mercantile establishment located in that place, and 
from this, had branches at Fort Gratiot, the out-let of Lake 
Huron, and at Mackinaw, Green Bay, and Chicaga In May 
of that year, business required my presence at each of the 
branches, and I accompanied the army Pay* Master, Major 
Phillips, who was ordered to pay the troops stationed at 
those places, then military posta We left Detroit in the 
month of May in a small schooner lor Mackinac, and hm 
thence on the same mode of conveyance, to Green Bay, After 
our business was finished at the Bay, and we were looking for 
a conveyance to Chicago, Inspector Gen. Wool arrived, and 
requested we would not leave until he had inspected the 

* This paper originally appeared in tlie JananWe Standard^ of Sept iSth, ISBCL 

UC.D. 
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troops, and he would acoompanj as to that placa In the in- 
terim, we purchased a bark canoe and had it fitted up for our 
voyage. Major Z. Taylob, afterwards President, command- 
ing the post, furnished us with seven expert canoe-men to 
manage our frail bark. 

We left Green Bay garrison afl«r dinner, and went to the 
head of Sturgeon Bay, 40 miles, and encamped for the night 
The next morning we carried our canoe two and a half miles 
over the portage to the shore of Lake Michigan, and, after get- 
ting the baggage over, we were willing to encamp for the night 
The next morning found us in our canoe aflcfat on the waters 
of the Lake, paddling our way to Chicago, where we arrived 
the third day from our Lake shore encampment On our 
passage, although we frequently landed, we did not meet with 
a white man — ^we were, however, informed one was trading 
with the Indians at Milwaukee. At Twin Rivers, Manitowoc, 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee, the shore of the Lake was lined 
with Indians — near Manitowoc many were out in canoes spear- 
ing white fish. I am reminded of these reminiscences, having 
recently noticed in the public prints a census of the inhabitants 
of the cities and towns that have grown upon this very Lake 
shore, which for beauty and population are equal to many of 
the cities and towns of the old States, and which shores when 
traversed were then peopled by savages, and indeed from the 
shores of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River, was one wide 
waste of unoccupied country. Indeed, from Chicago to De- 
troit, you had no track but the Indian path from one city to the 
other, and without any shelter for the weary traveler ; where 
now, in Michigan, there is nearly one million of inhabitants, 
with all the facilities of conveyances and comfort, you find in 
the older Statea 

The same may be said of the States of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin — ^two of the greatest grain producing States in the Union — 
for their population, with ferms and improvements, equal to 
any in any part of the United States. Michigan, Illinois and 
Wisconsin now contain a greater population than did the old 
• thirteen States, when we contended with England for our inde- 
pendence. 
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Tills, reader, is truly a progressive age — ^within the last thirty- 
seven years the three States herein named have grown into ex- 
istence, and now contain nearly three millions of people. 

What flattering inducements are still held out here for the 
hardy sons of New England — plenty of the best lands under 
the sun are yet left unoccupied, and only want industry and 
hardy hands to find plenty of gold, and without the fiitagne 
and expense of a journey to California for this precious metal 

The valley of Rock River is the most beautiful and most 
productive country I have ever seen in any part of the United 
States, from the head waters of the river to its entrance with 
the Mississippi But this I do not wish to say in disparage- 
ment of thousands of acres in Illinois and Wisconsin, that 
only want the husbandman with his team and plough to pro- 
duce a rich harvest 

Chicago, in 1818, was only a garrison commanded by Major 
Baker, with no settlements near — now it probably contains a 
population of over 70,000, probably 10,000 more than can be 
numbered m the old city of Albany. In June, 1818, from 
the garrison at Chicago to Twin Rivers, 170 miles, on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan, there was but one white man resident, 
he an Indian trader. Since then, Chicago has become what it is, a 
large city. Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee and Sheboygan, all 
incorporated cities ; Port Washington, Manitowoc, Twin Riv- 
ers and several other towns, all important business places, have 
grown into existence and now probably contain all together 
150,000 souls, and the wide uncultivated waste of country then 
lying between the western shore of Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi River, numbers now over two millions of inhabi- 
,tants. 

When I look back over the last thirty-seven years of my 
life, I can hardly realize the wonderful changes that have taken 
place under my observation, in this country, and still mnch 
greater may be expected for the next thirty years — ^what flat- 
tering inducements are still held out for emigration to this al- 
most Western empire. 

Janesville, Aug. 30, 1855. 
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The Executive Committee has never had a more pleasant 
duty to perform than in making this, the fourteenth annual re- 
port of its labors and their results. The past year's ordinary 
additions to the Library and Collections have been very satis- 
factory in their extent and character, while the Tank CoUec- 
tion has swollen the combined additions to undue and gratify- 
ing proportions. 

Receipts and Disbursements, 

The Treasurer's report shows the receipts of the year, in- 
cluding the balance on hand at its commencement, to have 
been $1,146 92, and the disbursements $1,127 63 — ^leaving an 
unexpended balance of $19 29 in the Treasury. More than 
nine-tenths of all the expenditures have been for the increase 
of the Library. The Binding Fund is $108 10. 

11— His. (161) 
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Library Additions. 

The ordinary Library additions for the year have been 850 
volumes, and 669 pamphlets and unbound documentSi making 
together 1,819 volumes or works. Of these 650 volumes, 357 
were by donation, and 298 by purchase. The Tank Libnuj 
has formed the extraordinary addition to our coUectioii— oom- 
prising 4,812 volumes and 874 pamphlets ; and oounting the 
ordinary and extraordinary additions together, we have a total 
increase of 5,462 volumes and 1,048 pamphlets and anbonnd 
documents, making the aggr^ate additions of the year 6,505, 
and the total number now in the Library, bound and unbound, 
81,505. Of the aggregate additions of the year, 376 volumes 
are folios and 793 quartos — ^making now in the library a total 
of 1,500 folios and 1,707 quartoa 

Progressive Library Licrease, 

The past and present condition of the Library is shown in 
the following table : 



Date. 


Volumes 
Added. 


Documents 
and Pamphrs 


Both To- 
gether. 


Total in 
Librarr. 


1854, 


Jan. 1 


60 

1,000 

1,065 

1,006 

1,024 

1,107 

1,800 

887 

610 

644 

248 

620 

868 

928 

6,462 


• • • • 

1,000 

2,000 

800 

969 

500 

728 

1,184 

711 

2,878 

866 

226 

806 

2,811 

1,048 


60 
2,000 
8,06S 
1,805 
1,988 
1,607 
2,528 
1,971 
1,821 

2,917 
604 
746 
1,174 
8,78# 
6,505 


50 


1856 


. Jan. 2 


S,OM 
S 115 


186*), 


Jan. 1 


1867, 


Jan. 6 


6,4S0 
8,40S 
10,010 
12»5S5 
14,604 
15,8U 
18,74S 
19,846 

fiO Mi 


1858, 


Jan. 1 


1869. 


Jan. 4 


1860, 


^ Jan. 8 


1861 


, Jan. 2 


1862, 


Jan. 2 


1863 


, Jan. 2 


1864, 


Jan. 2 


1865, 


Jan, 8 


1866, 


Jan. 2 


21,266 
8S 000 


1867. 


Jan, 8 


1868, 


Jan. 4 


81,605 




16,668 


14,942 


81,505 





Principal Additions and Donors, 

The Tank Collection is decidedly the largest donation the 
Society has ever received. It has come to us as the generous gift 
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of Mrs, C. L. A Tank, of Fort Howard, Wisconsin, and was 
collected by her father, the late Rev. R J. Van Dkr Mbulen, 
of Holland, who was a clergyman of liberal culture, and dur- 
ing his lifetime accumulated this valuable collection on history, 
travels, science and theology. It reached us in good condition, 
in October, filling twenty-one large cases, the Legislature hav- 
ing provided for the freight expenses from Holland. Though 
in foreign languages, yet such a collection will prove a valu- 
able acquisition to such a reference Library as ours, where the 
wants of our citizens ot all nationalities must needs be pro- 
vided for, 80 far as it may be in our power to do so. 

This Tank GoUection^ numbering altogether 4,812 volumes, 
and 874 pamphlets, deserves a more special notice. It is rich 
in works in fine old vellum binding — having 111 folios, 264 
quartos, and 404 in smaller size, making a total of 779 bound 
in vellum style. The total number of folios in this collection, 
in vellum, sheep and paper binding, is 269; of quartos in vari- 
ous bindings, 737. Many of these works are largely and richly 
illustrated. 

Among this Tank Golleciton are the following : Suetonius' 
History of the Twelve Cflesars. in Latin, printed at Antwerp, 
1648 ; Makcobius' Commentary on Cicero, Lyons, 1560 ; Lu- 
can's Pharsalia, Antwerp, 1664 ; a fine rare edition of the 
New Testament, Paris, 1568; a large folio Bible, in the Dutch 
language, with numerous large copperplate engravings, bound 
in heavy Russia leather, with heavy brass clasps, Gorinchem 
1748 ; a similar copy without engravings, Dort, 1729 ; another 
copy, small folio, with clasps, Amsterdam, 1796 ; also a 12 mo. 
edition, bound in morocco, with clasps, with the Psalms set to 
music, Dort, 1769; Calvin Opera Omnia, in. 9 vols, folio, Am- 
sterdam, 1671 ; Travels of Nieuhoff, Db Bruybr Baldaeus, 
and MoNTANua in foreign countries, with fine copperplate en- 
gravings, in 6 folio volumes, 1671-93 ; Dapper's Histories 
of China, Arabia, Palestine, &c„ copperplate engravings, 6 
vols, folio, 1672-78 ; works of Josephus, copperplate engra- 
vings, folio, Amsterdam, 1772 ; Hubner's Geslacht Tafelen, 
in 4 oblong folio volumes, a valuable work on the genealogy 
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of royal and distinguished families of Europe, Leyden, 1722 ; 
De Larret's History of England, 4 folio volumes, 1728 ; Ver- 
klaring der H. Scrift (a Biblical commentary), 8 volamea folio^ 
Amsterdam 1748 ; Hedendaagsche Histories, 87 to1&, 8 va, 
Amsterdam, 1761 ; Encyclopedia, or Dictionarie XJDivexaal 
Baisonee, 58 vols, quarto, Yverden, 1772 ; Linn^us Natural 
History, 87 vols. 8 vo., Amsterdam, 1781 ; Groot Placart Booke, 
9 vols, folio, Amsterdam, 1657-1796. 

Ever grateful will our Society be to Mrs, Tank for her in- 
valuable donation, and we trust it will long remain as a bright 
example and incentive to liberality in others, and as a means 
of usefulness to the present and future generationa 

We must next notice a very valuable contribution, which 
we cannot estimate too highly, from Edwin B. Quinek — eleven 
quarto volumes of mounted newspaper scraps relative to the 
important part Wisconsin enacted in the late war. These em- 
brace hundreds, if not thousands, of letters, written by " the 
boys in blue " to their friends at home, and published in the 
various local papers of the State, and were used to only a lim- 
ited extent, in the preparation of Mr. Quinkr's elaborate work 
on the Eebellioa Arranged by regiments, and neatly mounted, 
they will, when properly indexed as our Librarian shortly de- 
signs doing, prove one of the very richest collections for his- 
torical reference on all matters pertaining to AVisconsin's part 
in the war for the Union, that we can ever expect to poasesa 
Mr. QuiNKR has also been mindful of the Society's wants in 
presenting five other valuable works, and a nearly complete 
set of the serial work of Byrne's Dictionary of Mechanics. 
For all these contributions, as well as former gifts, the Society 
returns to Mr. Quiner its grateful thanks, mingled with sin- 
cere sympathies for his declining health. 

To the Rhode Island Historical Society, we are indebted for 
65 volumes of the legislative acts and journals of that State 
from 1847 to 1865 ; to the Chicago Historical Society, for 39 
volumes and 59 pamphlets, and documents pertaining to Illi- 
nois legislation and institutions ; D. T. Valentine, for 89 vol- 
umes on the government and institutions of New York city ; 
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Dr. Samuel A Grsen, for 17 volames and 178 pamphlets ; 
Hon D. J. Powers, a volume of the Scientific American^ and 
120 pamphlets, and several serials ; Governor L. Fairciiild) 
7 volumes and 67 pamphlets ; Messrs. Atwood & Rublee, 6 
volumes and 59 pamphlets ; Hon. T. O. Howe, 14 volumes 
and 40 pamphlets ; General H. E. Paine, 17 volumes ; Gene- 
ral J. K Proudfit, 12 volumes; Joseph Sarin, 10 volumes ; 
F. A Holden, 4 volumes and 12 pamphlets ; Hon. W. D. 
McIndoe, 8 volumes and 2 pamphlets ; Joel Munsell 1 
volume and 51 pamphlets ; H. M. Page, 5 volumes ; Adju- 
tant General of New York, 6 volumes; Adjutant General of 
Missouri, 4 volumes : State Library of Michigan, 4 volumes ; 
James Smith, of Monroe, Charlevoix's History of St Do- 
mingo, 2 volumes quarto, 1780, and the works of Las Casas, 
2 volumes; Colonel S. V. Shipman, 2 volumes and 11 pam- 
phlets ; A- H. WoRTHEN, the Geological Survey of of Illi- 
nois, 2 volumes quarto ; Dr. T. H. Wynne, 2 valuable vol- 
umes on the History of the Dividing Line, and other Byrd Pa- 
pers ; Hon. Ezra Cornell, 4 volumes ; S. G. Drake, 2 vol- 
umes and 1 pamphlet ; Miss Eliza S. Quinct, 1 volume and 
5 pamphlets; Young Men's Association, Albany, 19 pamph- 
lets; Bangs, Merwin& Co., 11 pamphlets; G. W. Fahne- 
STOCK, 7 pamphlets ; D. S. Durrie, 6 pamphlets ; and many 
others of a leaser number of books and pamphlets. 

Character of Additions. 

While we have added largely to our historical department, 
firom Practica, de Aegritudinibue^ by J. M. Savonarolae, folio, 
Florence, 1479, which is the oldest volume in our Library ; 
Sagard's Early History of Canada, and his Voyage du Pays 
des Hurons, and Oglethorpe's Account of South Carolina 
and Georgia, 1732, with various histories and travels down to 
the close of tlie war of the Rebellion, we have also added 
largely to our newspaper, genealogical, scientific and statistical 
departments. Fully fifty volumes on genealogy and local 
history have been secured ; 12 volumes of the Scientific Ameri- 
can have been obtained towards com^jlelvw^ oxjlT ^ifc\» oS. "^^ 
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valuable work, and progress has been made in our eflbrta to 
complete oar sets of serials and periodicals, and reports of the 
Adjutant Generals of the several States during the war. We 
have during the year, added something to our collection from 
the small and select editions of rare works on American his- 
tory, issued by Munsell, Shea, Woodward, DawsoKi Wig- 
gins, Sabin, Dodge and othera 

Newspaper Department. 

During the year we have had 73 volumes of newspapers from 
our files bound, of which 57 were Wisconsin files ; and 52 
volumes have been purchased and donated, making the total 
addition of the year 125 volumes, and the entire number in 
the collection 1,421 volumea Of the new additions, 6 vol- 
umes were published in the last century, ihe Independent Whig^ 
at Philadelphia, in 1721 ; two volumes of the Pennsylvania 
OazeUe, by Dr. Frankln, 1741-46 ; Pennsylvania Chrantek^ 
1768, and the North Briton, 2 volumes, 1769. We have now 
144 volumes of bound newspaper files, published in the last 
century. In the immense collection on American history 
which Peter Force was fifty years in gathering, and which 
he has recently sold to the General Government, there were 
245 bound newspaper files of the last century — exceeding ours 
nearly two-fifths; while his collection in this century, was 
scarcely the half of ours. It is questionable, if, in all respects, 
a better collection than .ours can be found in our country. 

Seventy magazines, newspapers and serials come regularly 
to the Society, and all except five as donations. These are 
all bound as frequently as enough of a kind to form a con- 
venient sized volume accumulate; if they were suffered to go 
unbound for a few years, the cost of binding would prove a 
matter of serious difficulty to meet 

Map and Atlas Department 

From the Tank Collection^ and other sources, we have re- 
ceived some important additions to this department Atlas 
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Major, 4 vols, folio, Amsterdam, 1780 ; Moll's Ailas, 1 vol, 
large quarto, 1729 ; Covens and Mobtier's Atlas, 2 vols., fo- 
lio, Amstenlam, 1745 ; Palairet's Atlas Methodique, 1 vol, 
folio, 1765 ; three portfolios of maps, of various dates, of Ger- 
man Provinces ; an illustrated map of Palestine, of Biblical 
localities, on rollers ; and a Chronological or Historical Table, 
on rollers, 1818 — aU from the Tank OoUection. Adas Uni- 
versal, 1849, from David Holt ; Farmers' large map of Wis- 
consin, on rollers, from Hon. E. A Spencer ; large map of 
North Carolina, ftxjm Gen. J. K Proudfit ; Corbett's map 
of the Seat of War, 1861, from E. B. Quiner ; and pocket 
map of Clarion and Venango counties. Pa., from Hon. D. J. 
PowERa We have now about 420 maps and atlases in our 
collection. 

Picture OalUry. 

A portrait, in oil, four feet two inches by three feet four 
inches, of Judge A. G. Miller, of the United States Court for 
the District of Wisconsii>, painted by Clifford, of Milwaukee, 
in black walnut frame, from Judge Miller ; a portrait in oil 
of an aged Indian woman, named Mosh-u-e-bee, of the Stock- 
bridge tribe, who died about a year since at Dekorra, Wiscon- 
sin, and is reputed to have had three sons who served in the 
Eevolutionary war, one of whom lost his life in the service, 
and herself followed the patriot army, and must have been 
not much, if any, less than one hundred and twenty-five years 
of age, if these statements are true, though she is generally 
supposed to have been some fifteen years older. Her portrait 
was painted by S. D. Coates, of Merrimac, Wis., who pre- 
sented it to the Society. It serves to preserve for our Indian 
Gallery the singulnr appearance of an interesting relic of a for- 
mer age. We have now sixty-two oil pointings in our collec- 
tion, and the number should be augmented from our pioneers, 
prominent civilians, and distinguished heroes of the war. We 
appeal to our friends for additional pictures for our Gallery. 

To our Art Gallery have also been added a fine lithograph 
of Rev. R J. Van Dbb Meulbn, who gathered the Tank Li- 
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brary, and a fine photograph of the late Otto Take, both findy 
iramed and glazed, from Mrs. C. L. A. Tank ; two laise {ho- 
tures of photographs of the Senate, Assembly and State offi- 
cers of Wisconsin, 1866, neatly mounted on cloth and framed: 
also a photograph of Gov. L. P. Habvey, in a neat rosewood 
frame, and glazed, from Messrs. Roberts & Whitikg ; a large 
photograph of the Grant County, Wia, Soldiers' Monument^ 
from Addison Burb, of Lancaster; a beautiful series of five 
photographs of views in the Yo-Semite Valley, California^ 
framed and glazed, from B. Frodsham ; an ambrotype of Mrs. 
Matilda Hood, the first female settler at Mineral PcMUt, ia 
1827, from Maj. C. F. Legate 

Additions to the Cabinet 

Early Coin. — A German coin, 1645, and a copper coin of 
George III, from Hon. Tnoa Robinson ; a Prussian copper 
coin, 1800, from Samuel Barber. 

Confederate Scrip.— A Confederate $500 bond, and a $10 
Georgia bill, from Governor Fairchild ; a 50 cent shin plaster 
of the Tenn. & Miss. R R Co., from Rev. R W. Spaulding. 

Indian CuRiosiTiEa — A pipe of peace, of red pipe stoDe, 
with nine smoking apartments, obtained from a Choctaw chief, 
from W. M. Colby ; a copper arrow head, from Concord, Wia, 
from J. FoRNDROOK ; an Indian implement, found at Kosbko- 
nong, Wia, 1846, from Dr. N. J. Crane ; two Indian arrows 
taken from the bodies of soldiers massacred by the Sioux at 
Fort PhiL Kearney, Dec. 22, 1866, from Lieut J. K Hybr ; 
a birch bark sap bucket, used by Indians of Burnett Ca, Wia, 
from Hon. Mr. Stuntz. 

Continental and Colonial Currency.— A five shilling 
and a six shilling Pennsylvania bill, 1778 and 1777, and a $35 
Continental bill, Jan. 14, 1779, from Stephen Taylor. 

War Relics and Curiosities. — A parole of Christian 
H. Belger, Nov. 26, 1763, from Mr. Belger ; a Vicksburg 
newspaper, July 4, 1868, printed on wall paper, from Stephen 
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Taylor, a volume of rebel documents found at Corinth, May 
SO, 1862, from Bev. C. A Staplbs ; and a newspaper printed 
on wall paper, at Jacksonport, Arkansas, in 1863, from Dr. W- 
M. Gbakoeb. 

AuTOGRAPHS.-Two autograph lettersof Wh. EosooB,of Liv- 
erpool, 1792, 1808, from Mrs. C. A Staplbs ; 12 visiting cards 
of foreign ministers to the CTnited States, from F. A Holdbn ; 
autograph of D. G. Fbnton, April 8, 1887, from Stbphbn 
Taylob ; commission of JoHK Mbssebsmith, J. P. of Iowa 
county, Oct 14, 1829, signed by Gov. Lbwis Cass, of Mich- 
igan Territory, from Judge Luman M. Strong. 

Old Nbwspapbrs. — ^Reprint fac simile of London Times, 
October 3, 1798, giving an account of Nelson's Nile victory, 
from S. A Shbbman ; fix simikof Ulster County Gazette, Jan- 
uary 4, 1800, from Mr. Mobsb. 

Natural History Spboimens. — ^A piece of brick from 
Herculaneum, found 80 feet below the surface ; a brick from 
the Coliseum, at Rome, and some scoria picked up, while hot, 
in the crater of Mt Vesuvius, June 24, 1867, from J. S. 
Bliss ; calamine and zinc blende, carbonate and sulphuret of 
zinc, dry bone and black-jack, from the mines of John Soss, 
Mineral Point, from Gen. Thos. S. Allbn ; a specimen of the 
tarantula spider found in Mexico, preserved in spirits, from 
Gbo. T. Clark ; a hickory saplin, through which an oaken 
board was blown, at the Yiroqua tornado of 1863 ; a fossil shell 
found in Butland, Wis., from Dr. N. J. Cranb ; a chip taken 
from the center of a large pine tree in Knowlton, Marathon 
County, Wi&, with cuttings by an axe, with over one hundred 
years' annual growth over the cut, from S. A Sherman. 

Miscellaneous. — The military coat and chapeau, worn by 
Gen. Henry Dodge, while commanding the U. S. Dragoons, 
from Hon. A C. Dodge ; an ancient silver cross, about ten in- 
ches in length, found at Green Bay, from Henry Hall, 
Toledo ; a button from the coat of the celebrated John Paul 
Jones, from the Hon. Thos. Bobinson ; and a negro whip, 
from Washington, Arkansas, from W. M. Colby. 
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LUerary Mochangea, 

We have received 80 copies each, from the State, of State 
publications, 25 copies of the proceedings of the Wisconsin 
Editorial Convention, from the Convention, through its Secre- 
tary, Hon. James Boss ; 15 copies of the Legislative Manual, 
1867, from General T. S. Allen ; and 10 copies of the Beport 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, from Hon. J. G. 
McMynn — all for exchanges. And, during the year, quite a 
number of boxes and parcels have been made up and forward- 
ed to the Public Libraries of the country, with which we have 
established a system of exchanges. 

Binding Fund, 

The Executive Committee beg again to call the attention of 
the Society to the importance of providing a Binding Funi 
the income of which to be used for binding purposea This 
matter was discussed in our last Report, and referred to the 
Committee on Endowment for action ; but the whole matter 
seems to have been buried " in the tomb of the capulets." Let 
the subject be resurrected, and new life imparted to it We 
have thousands of pamphlets and many valuable books that 
need binding, and the usefulness of our collection would be 
largely enhanced by such a needful provision. The American 
Antiquarian Society, and kindred institutions have them; 
and we should delay no longer in the matter. The calls on 
the General fund are too numerous and pressing to permit ns 
to do scarcely anything in the way of binding, except our news- 
paper files, and those in the cheapest possible manner. 

One of Wisconsin's earliest pioneers, and most useful of 
public men, Hon. John Catlin, now of New Jersey, has 
transmitted us a hundred dollars as the nucleus of such a fund, 
which has been invested in a Government bond. The com- 
mittee suggest that the regular dues, and money donations, if 
any, be appropriated to that fnnd ; that subscriptions be se- 
cured payable one-fifth annually till paid. Earnest persistent 
action would ensure success. 
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CbncliisiarL 

Wisconsia ha<^ a history, a long and eventfal one of which 
much has been already garnered, and mnch yet remains to be 
done. The early French explorers and missionaries have left 
ns some precious narratives and reports, while Ghablevoix's 
New France, Carver's, Long's and Pike's Travels, and Atwa- 
ter's Tour to Prairie du Ohien, in 1829, give us some early 
glimpses of Wisconsin history. Nor have our own citizens, in 
more modern times, been idle in relating the story of her beau- 
ties, her incidents and early hardships, and her wonderful pro- 
gress and prosperity. Our honored Presidents, Gen. Wna. R 
Smith, and L A. Lapham, LL. D., have rendered our State a 
good service ; the former in his Observations in Wisconsin in 
1887, and his History of Wisconsin, in 1853 ; and the latter in 
his work on the History and Topography of Wisconsin, and 
bis able paper to the Smithsonian Contributions, on the Antiq- 
uities of Wisconsin ; John Gregory's Resources of ^ Wiscon- 
sin ; John W. Hunt's Gazetteer of the State ; Maj . D. S. Cur- 
Tiss' Western Portraiture ; Rev. Stephen Peet's History of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches of Wisconsin, 
Judge Gale's Records of the Gale Family^ and his recent work 
on the History of the Upper Mississippi Valley ; Hon. Orrin 
Guernsey's work on the History and Agriculture of Rock 
county ; Martin Mitchell's brochures on the Histories of 
Fond du Lac and Winnebago counties ; John C. Gillespy's 
History of Green Lake county ; A. C. Wheeler's Chronicles 
of Milwaukee ; G. M. West's Early History of Metomen ; 
Dan'l S. Durrie's two works on the Genealogy of the Steele 
and Holt Families, and his large work, in manuscript, on the 
Topography and Statistics of Wisconsin ; S. D. Carpenter's 
Causes of the War ; E. B. Quiner's and Rev. W. D. L. Love's 
Histories of Wisconsin in the Rebellion ; G. W. Drigo's History 
of the 8th Wisconsin Volunteers ; J Is. J. MoMylkr's Elev- 
enth Wisconsin volunteers; S. W. Pierce's Battle Fields and 
Camp fires of the 88th Wisconsin Volunteers; Dr. A. L. Cas. 
tleman's Army of the Potomac Behind the Scenes; and 
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Rev. Mead Holmes' Soldier of the Cumberlandi of the 2l8t 
Regiment To this long list should be added the six yolumes 
ot Transactions of the Wisconsin Agricultaral Society, pie- 
pared by Albert 0. Ingham and Dr. J. W. Hott; the fow 
volumes of Reports and Collection s of our Historical Society ; 
and the 26 volumes of Reports of our Supreme.Coart, of whidi 
one volume contains those of the Terrritory by THoa P. Bn- 
NETT, four of our old Supreme Court, by D. H. CHANi>LSB,eleT* 
en volumes of the re-organized Supreme Court, bj Hon. A. D. 
Smith, four by P. L Spooner, and five by O. M. Conovib, 

Such are some of our Wisconsin gleaners and gleanings— 
quite an array for so young a State. There is work yet fcr 
our Society to do— work which, if we neglect, will be likelj 
to go undone, and much of it to perish with the present geir 
oration. We shall soon commence re-issuing our GoUectioiu, 
for which we need contributions from our old pioneers ; and 
from the surviving oflBicers and soldiers of the war, narratireB 
of their experiences and observations. Shall we have than? 

Let the past year's unexampled prosperity of our Society 
inspire us with new hopes and encouragements, and nerve ns 
to the achievment of yet more signal success. 



EULOGY ON GEN. HENRY DODGE. 



After the reading of the Annual Report of the Executive 
CJommittee, Mr. S. U. Pinney rose and announced the death 
of Gen. Henry Dodge : 

Mr. President: — Since the last annual meeting of this Soci- 
ety, death has removed fix>m our midst one of our most es- 
teemed and tried friends, who was an honorary member of this 
Society, and one of the first and most honored citizens of our 
State ; and I embrace this, the first suitable opportunity, of 
making a formal announcement of the event On the 19th of 
June, 1867, at the residence of his son, Hon. Augustus C. 
Dodge, at Burlington, Iowa, General Henry Dodge, the first 
Territorial Governor of Wisconsin, and for a long period a 
Senator from this State in Congress, departed this life fiill of 
years and honors. The sad intelligence of the death of one 
who has been so prominent an actor bi the public affairs of the 
Territory and State, and whose life and public services are so 
intimately connected with its history and the settlement of the 
Northwest, will be received with profound regret It will call 
to the recollection of the early settlers and pioneers of the 
West, many interesting incidents and reminiscences, the mem- 
017 of which is passing away with the brave, enterprising and 
hardy band who first opened this rich and prosperous country 
to civilization, and who participated in the perils, hardships 
and trials which attended its early settlement It will awaken 
feelings of reverence and gratitude in those of the present 
generation, who have succeeded to the enjoyment of the fruits 
of their labors and privationa 

It remains to us at this time, to perform the melancholy yet 
pleasant duty of paying an appropriate tribute to his long and 
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useful career, and to bear in grateful remembrance the distin- 
guished ability, integrity and fidelity, which he displayed b 
the high and important official trusts to which he was so fn- 
quently called by our pcopla 

Greneral Dodge was bom in the year 1782, at Vincemieai in 
that portion of the North-Western territory which now consri- 
tutes the State of Indiana. lie removed to Missouri, wliere 
he passed a considerable of the earlier portion of his life: In 
1808, he held the office of Sheriff of Cape Oirardeaa County. 
In 1812, he was chosen Captain of a mounted rifle company, 
and in September of that year he was appointed Major of the 
Louisiana Territorial militia. He continued in service during 
the war until October, 1814, rising to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel ; and, in 1814, lie commanded an expedition sent up 
the Missouri Biver against the Indians, and he participated 
largely in the trials and difficulties incident to the early settle- 
ment of that State. In 1827, he removed to Wisconsin, thena 
part of Michigan Territory, and settled near Dodgeville, in tie 
mining district, and engaged in the business of mining: At 
this period he took a prominent part in the Winnebago Indian 
war. lie was appointed Major of the United States Bangers 
in June, 1832, and Colonel of the Frst Dragoons on the 4th of 
March, 1883, which position he resigned about three yeare 
afterwarda During the Black Hawk war he held the po- 
sition of Colonel, and distinguished himself by the prompt, 
energetic and decisive manner in which he conducted the part 
assigned to him. He acquired a high reputation as a military 
officer, in conducting campaigns against the Indians, and in 
this service he had few, if any, superiors. He became at 
this time intimately acquainted with the country, and one of 
its most prominent and useful citizens. Upon the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Wisconsin in 1836, he was appointed 
by President Jackson its first Governor, and continued to 
hold that office until the 30th of September, 1841, when he 
was elected Delegate to Congress from Wisconsin Territory, 
and continued in that office until the 8th of April, 1845, hav- 
ing been re-elected in September, 1843. On the 8th of April, 
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I845, he was again appointed Governor of the Territory, and 
continued to be its Governor until the 29th of May, 1848, 
when, upon the admission of Wisconsin into the Union, he 
was succeeded by Hon. Nelson Dewet, who had been elected 
under our State Constitution. Upon the organization of the 
State government in June, 1848, he was elected as one of its 
first Senators to represent Wisconsin in Congress, and was, on 
the 20th day of January, 1851, re-elected to the United States 
Senate for the term of six years. At the expiration of this 
term, in 1857, he retired from public life, and afterwards, and 
until the time of his death, he resided part of the time at 
Mineral Point, in this State, and part of the time at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, where his son , Hon. Augustus C. Dodge, resides. 

It rarely fiJls to the lot of any man to enjoy popular favor 
so long, or in a greater degree, or to serve in official station 
with greater credit to himself or more advantage to his con- 
stituency, than did General Dodge. His public services com- 
menced with the early settlement of the West, and in its bor- 
der savage wars, and continued without interruption until his 
retirement from public life, embracing a period of nearly fifty 
years. His life and personal history are, to a great extent, the 
history of the settlement and development of our State, of 
which he may well be considered, to a great extent, the founder 
and father. It never had a more faithful and devoted public 
servant, and none of its citizens ever took a more lively inter- 
est than he in its advancement and prosperity. 

All his official and personal relations were characterized by 
a personal integrity of the highest order, which was not merely 
a rule to which he submitted, but a principle of his life. He 
was a man of remarkable personal dignity and firmness of 
character, and fidelity of purpose, and he possessed a singular 
capacity to judge of the usefulness and integrity of others. To 
these elements of character his eminent success in life was in 
a great degree attributable. Without the adventitious aids of 
wealth or influential personal fiiends, he rose steadily, but 
surely, to the position of a representative man of the West, 
and an influential and* honored statesman in the councils of the 
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nation. He lived to see the section of the oonntiy over which 
he was appointed Governor in 1886, rise to the magnitude of 
an empire, and embracing within its limits the great and grow- 
ing States of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, and ao much of 
Dacotah Territory as lies East of the Missonri river ; States 
which furnished over 197,000 soldiers to supfMress the recent 
Rebellion, and which possess almost exhaustless resoiiioes jet 
to be developed, to add to their dignity, wealth, and power. 
With what pride and satis&ction most he have contemplated 
the result of the labors of himself and his associate pioneers, 
as he surveyed the political and social organizations^ and the 
new civilization which their hands had founded and reared. 
Heroes and warriors, prompted by unholy ambition, may hew 
their way to place and power and achieve distinguished posi- 
tions in the history of the world by conquering provinces, and 
trampling down and destroying existing systems and oiganiza- 
tions, but how much more honorable and imperishable, the re- 
nown of those who have founded States and empires, and laid 
broad and deep the lasting foundations of new govemmentB, 
of political and social systems, which are destined we trost^ to 
become the grandest and most beneficent in their operation and 
influence, of any the world ever saw. 

He lived to see his country, which he loved and served so 
long and so well, withstand and triumph over the shock of 
Civil War and Rebellion, and emerge successfully from what 
we trust was destined to be its last great trial. In the calm 
retirement of a ripe and honorable old age, in the possession 
of all his mental faculties, unimpaired by disease, with the 
consciousness that he had lived an honorable and useful life, 
and cheered and sustained by the consolations of a Christian 
faith, and a Hvely hope of a blessed immortality beyond the 
grave, and while surrounded by his friends and family, he 
quietly passed to his honored rest 

** And we are glad he has lived thus long. 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor can we deem that Nature did him wrong 
Softly to disengage the vital cord, 
For when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die. " 
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Mr. President, I move that a committee of three be appoin- 
ted to prepare resolutions expressive of the sense of this Soci- 
ety on the sad event, and to procure a paper to be prepared 
on the life, character and public services of the deceased, to 
be preserved with the archives of this Society. 

Messrs. Pinney, Mills and Dean were appointed such 
coramitte, who reported the following resolutions : 

" Resolved, That, in the death of Gen. Henry Dodge, this 
Society, and the entire Northwest, have lost one of their 
earliest, most faithful and valued friends, and this State a dis- 
tinguished citizen, whose name, fame and public services form 
the great central figure in its early settlement, and are closely 
identified with the history of its formation, and its progress 
and prosperity. 

^^ Resolvedj That his eminent and faithful public services in 
military and civil life, his courage and sound practical judg- 
ment, his high sense of honor and his purity of character, and 
fidelity to official trust during a long and useful life, earned 
for him the confidence and respect of the people, and form a 
noble and impressive example for future imitation, and have 
secured for him to all time the grateful remembrance of the 
people of this State. 

" Resolved, That we sincerely lament his death, and that to 
his many friends, and to all who are bereaved by the sad event, 
we tender our cordial sympathy. 

" Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary of this Society, 
be directed to forward a copy of these proceedings to the family 
of the lamented deceased." 

After remarks on General Dodge by W. Welch, Esq., Hon. 
George B. Smith, Governor Fairchild, General Thomas S. 
Allen and Lyman 0. Draper, the resolutions were adopted. 
12— His. 



THE WINNEBAGO WAR OF 1827. 



Br Col. TOOXAS L. McKEXNET. 



At four o'clock on the afternoon, of September Ist, 1827, we 
arrivi^l at the Portage of Wisconsin, and encamped on a high 
bliifl* which overlcx)k8 the country for a great distance to the 
wjuth and west We had not finished the business of encamp- 
ing, before seven Winnebago warriors came along, on their 
way frc;m Green Isle to the Four Lakes, fully armed and 
equipped. It was a direction in which we did not desire any 
of that sort of force to go, the enemy being at the Four Lakes 
in great numbers. Major Whistler* gave orders to disarm 
and detain them. They were told they should be well fed, 
and treated well, whilst they behaved themselves. They ap- 
p(Mire(l to feel deeply when their arms were taken from them; 
nor did they appear to like the strength and appearance of the 
niililury. An express arrived from General Atkinson, an- 
nouncing^ Ills approach, and directing Major Whistler lo halt 
and fortify Iiinuseli at the Portage, and wait his arrival, as the 
capture of the enemy could be made, with his additional force, 
with more case and less Siicrifice of life. 

The object of tlie joint expc<lition of General Atkinson from 
JolVorsoii Barracks, below St. Louis, and of Major Whistler 
friMu Kt. Ilowanl, on Green Bay, was, as has been intimated, to 
oapturotlu so who had comiuitteJ the murders at Prairie Da 
Chion, and put a stop to any further aggressions of the sort 
Tho WinnoK*ig^>e;S it will be remembered, had been advised. 



• Wu i.i KM WWWT1.1CR, ont«»nHl iht* arniT from the Northweutern Tcrritorr •• • •r**-*— 
l.t<«uionAni. In .hino« t^^M : mAdo Flr»t Lloaionani in lit)?: dt»tin^ifihedhim«elfin tk« 
VAtUf" of MA);n;l)^^ Mh Au):. 1S1^ : pn^moUHl lo Capuin in D«c.. ISli : Mmhir, In ISM: 
l.touti'UAni ro1on««) in 1S:U« and iVlonoI in IStf. He dit.'d. at an advanced ace, ncarCln- 
elniMti. IVv ^, IM^ after tlxtj-two jean continaonc and fkithlU acrrleea rcndercd 
hUiVumry. L. C. D. 
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prior to the opening of the council at LaBatte Des Morts, that 
the security of their people lay in the surrender of the murder- 
ers. The first intimation that this primary object would be 
accomplished, was given the day after our arrival at the Por- 
tage, in a very mysterious way. I was sitting at the door of 
my tent, when an Indian, of common appearance, with noth- 
ing over him but a blanket, came up to the bluff, and walking 
to the tent, seated himself upon .his haunches beside it This 
was almost the middle of the day. I inquired, through the 
interpreter, what was the object of his visit After musing 
awhile, he said : " Do not strike ; when the sun is there to- 
morrow," — looking up and pointing to about three o 'clock in 
the afternoon — ** they will come^ in." Who will come in ? I 
asked. " Red Bibd and We-kau," he answered. The mo- 
ment he gave the answer, he rose, wrapped his blanket about 
him, and with hurried step returned by the way he had come. 
At about three o'clock of the same day, another Indian came 
and took his position in nearly the same place, and in the same 
way, when, to like questions, he gave like answers; and at sun- 
down a third came, confirming what the other two had said, 
with the addition that he had, to secure that object, given to 
the families of the murderers nearly all of his property. There 
appeared to me to be two objects in view by this Indian mode 
of managing the art diplomatique. One was to prevent an at- 
tack, which our near neighliorhood to the point where the In- 
dian force was concentrated, led them to apprehend ; the other 
to say all cause for attack was, as they viewed it, removed by 
the treble assurance given, that the murderers will, at the time 
specified, be brought m. There could be nothing more to the 
purpose. 

There was something heroic in this voluntary surrender. 
The giving away of property to the fsimilies ot the guilty par- 
ties, had nothing to do with their determination to devote 
themselves for the good of their people, but only to reconcile 
those who were about to be bereaved to the dreadful expedi- 
ent The heroism of the purpose is seen in the fact, that the 
murders committed at Prairie du Ohien were not wanton^ but 
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in retaliation for wrongs committed upon this people by the 
whites. The parties murdered at the Prairie, were doubtlesB 
innoccDl of the wrongs and outrages of which the Indians com- 
plained, but the law of Indian retaliation does not reqaire 
that he alone who commits a wrong, shall suffer for it One 
scalp is held to be due for another, no matter from whose head 
it is taken, provided it be torn from the crown of the family, 
or people who may have made a resort to this law necessary. 
If these Indians had multiplied their victims to ten times the 
number slain by them at the Prairie, it is highly probable the 
balance of suffering and of blood would have been greatly on 
the side of the Indians ; and yet we find, under such cir- 
cumstances, a readiness on the part of the murderers, rather, 
than have "a road cut through their country with guos," 
which would subject the innocent to both affliction and death, 
to make a voluntary surrender of themselves! 

At about noon of the day following, there were seen de- 
scending a mound on the Portage, a body of Indians — some 
were mounted, and some were on foot By the aid of a glass 
wo could discern the direction to be towards our position, and 
that three flags were borne by thera — two, one in front and 
one in the rear, were American, and one in the center was 
white. They bore no arms. We were at no loss to under- 
stand that the promise made by the three Indians, the day be- 
fore, was about to be fulfilled. In the course of halt an hour 
they had approached within a short distance of the crossing 
of the Fox Eiver, when on a sudden we heard a singing. 
Those who were familiar with the air, said — "it is a death 
song ! " When still nearer, some present, who knew him, said 
— " it is the Red Bird singing his death-song ! " The mo- 
ment a halt was made on the margin of the river, preparatory 
to crossing over, two scalp yells were heard. 

The Monomonees and other Indians who bad accompanied 
us, were lying carelessly about upon the ground, regardless of 
what was going on, but when the ** scalp-yells " were uttered, 
they sprang as one man to their feet, seized their rifles, and 
were ready for battle. They were at no loss to know that the 
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yells were " scalp-yells " ; but they had not heard with suffi- 
cient accuracy to decide whether they indicated scalps to be 
taken or given ; but, doubtless, inferred the first 

Barges were sent across to receive, and an escort of military 
to accompany, them within our lines. The white flag which 
had been seen in the distance was borne by the Red Bird. 
Daring the crossing, a rattlesnake passed me, and was struck by 
Capt D., with his sword, and partly disabled, when I ran mine 
through his neck, and holding up the slain reptile, a Monomo- 
nee Indian cut oflF his head with his knife. The head was 
burned to keep the fangs from doing injury by being trod up- 
on, and his body cut up into small pieces, and distributed to 
the Indians for their medicine bags — thus furnishing a new an- 
tidote against evil agencies, should any happen, during the re- 
mainder of their march. This was looked upon as another 
good omen by the Indians. 

And now the advance of the Indians had reached half up 
the ascent of the bluff, on which was. our encampment. In the 
lead was Oar-i-mi-nie,* a distinguished chief. Arriving on 
the level, upon which was oUr encampment, and order being 
called, Oar-i-mimie spoke, saying: **They are here — like 
braves they have come in — treat them as braves— do not put 
them in irons." This address was made to me. I told him I 
was not the big captain. His talk must be made to Major 
Whistler, who would, I had no doubt, do what was right 
Mr. Marsh, the sub-agent, being there, an advance was made to 
him, and a hope expressed that the prisoners might be turned 
over to him. There was an evident aversion to their being 
given up to the military. I told him Mr. Marsh should be 
with the prisoners, which composed them. For the remainder 
of the incidents, I must resort to a letter which I addressed to 
the Hon. James Barbour, Secretary of War, giving an ac- 

* Naw-Kaw, or Car-<t'mau-nee^ or The WdlkUuf Turtle^ went on a mission with 
TscuMSKH in 1800 to the New York Indians, and served with that chief daring the 
campaign of 1818, and was present at his death at the Thames. He signed the treaties 
of 1816, 188&, 1837, 18S9 and 188S. Mrs. KiNZix, in her charming work, ITau-^un, or the 
Early dav in North- WeH—m work too little known, and which well deserves to be re- 

Subluhed. and extensively circulated— thns describes this old chief as she saw him at 
lie period of 1880: *' There was Naw-Kaw, or Kab-rat-mau-nkk, The Walking BaUi^ 
since the principal chief of the nation, a stsilwart Indian, with a broad, pleasant coun- 
tenance, thegreat peculiarity of which was an immense under lip, hanging nearly to 
hit chin.'' He was living as late as 1840. L. O. D. 
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count of this most imposing, and by me never-to-be-finigQUai 
ceremony : 

^^ The military had been previously drawn out in line The 
Monomonee and Wabanackie* Indians were in groups upon 
their haunches, on our left flank. On the right, was the band 
of music, a little in advance of the lina In front of the center, 
at about ten paces distant, were the murderers. On their 
right and lefl, were those who had accompanied them, forming 
a semicircle, the magnificent Bed Bibd, and the miserable 
looking W>:-KAU, a little an advance of the center. All eyes 
were fixed upon Bed Bird ; and well they might be — for of 
all the Indians I ever saw, he is, without exception, the most 
perfect in form, in face and gesture. In height, he is about six 
feet ; straight, but without restraint His proportions are those 
of the most exact symmetry, and these embrace the entire 
man, from his head to his feet His very fingers are models 
of beauty. I never beheld a face that was so full of all the 
ennobling, and, at the same time, the most winning expression. 
It were impossible to combine with such a face the thought that 
he who wore it, could be a murderer ! It appears to be a com- 
pound of grace and dignity; of firmness and decision, all tem- 
pered with mildness and mercy. During my attempted anal- 
ysis of this face, I could not but ask myself, can this man be 
a murderer? Is he the same who shot, scalped and cut the 
throat of Gagnikr ? His head, too — sure no head was ever 
so well formed. There was no ornamenting of the hair, after 
the Indian fashion ; no clubbing it up in blocks and rollers of 
lead, or bands of silver ; no loose or straggling parts — ^but it 
•was cut after the best fashion of the most civilized. 

" His face was painted, one side red, the other intermixed 
with green and white. Around his neck he wore a collar of 
blue wampum, beautifully mixed with white, which was sewn 
on to a piece of cloth, the width of the wampum being about 
two inches — whilst the claws of the panther, or wild-cat^ dis- 
tant from each otlier about a quarter of an inch, with their 
points inward, formed the rim of the collar. Around his neck 



* Wau-ba-ha-kees, or the Oneida Indians, living above Green Bay. L C. D. 
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were banging strands of wampum of various lengths, the cir- 
cles enlarging as they descended He was clothed in a Yank- 
ton dress — new and beautiful The material is of dressed elk, 
or deer-skin, almost a pure white. It consists of a jacket, tbe 
sleeves being cut to fit bis finely formed arm, and so as to 
leave outside of the seam that ran from tbe shoulder, back of 
the arm, and along over the elbow, about six inches of the 
material, one half of which is cut into fringe ; the same kind 
of fringe ornamenting the collar of the jacket, its sides, bosom, 
and termination, which was not circular, but cut in points, and 
which also ran down the seams of the leggins, these being 
made of the same material Blue beads were employed to 
vary and enrich the fringe of the leggins. On his feet he wore 
moccasins. 

" A piece of scarlet cloth of about a quarter of a yard deep, 
and double that width, a slit being cut in its middle, so as to 
admit the passing through of his head, rested, one half on his 
breast, (and beneath the necklace of wampum and claws,) and 
the other on his back. On one shoulder, and near his breast, 
was a beautifully ornamented feather, nearly white ; and about 
opposite, on the other shoulder, was another feather, nearly 
black, near which were two pieces of thinly shaven wood in 
the form of compasses, a little open, each about six inches 
long, richly wrapped around with porcupine's quills, dyed yel- 
low, red, and blua On the tip of one shoulder was a tuft of 
horse-hair, dyed red, and a little curled, mixed up with orna- 
ments. Across the breast, in a diagonal position, and bound 
tight to it, was his war-pipe, at least three feet long, brightly 
ornamented with dyed horse-hair, the feathers and bills of 
birda In one of his hands he held the white flag, and in the 
other the calumet, or pipe of peace. 

" There he stood. Not a muscle moved, nor was the ex- 
pression of his face changed a particle. He appeared to be 
conscious that, according to Indian law, and measuring the 
deed he had committed by the injustice and wrongs, and cru- 
elties of the white man, he had done no wrong. The light 
which had shone in upon his bosom fix)m the law which de- 
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manded an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, so harmon- 
ized with his conscience, as to secure its repose. As to death, 
he had been taught to despise it, confiding in that heaven, that 
spirit-land, where the game is always plenty — ^the forests al- 
ways green — the waters always transparent, tranquil, and pure 
— and where no evil thing is permitted to enter. He was there, 
prepared to receive the blow that should consign his body to 
the ground, and send his spirit to that blissful region, to min- 
gle with his fathers who had gone before him. 

" lie and We-kau were told to sit down. His motions as 
he seated himself, were no less graceful and captivating, than 
when he stood or walked. At this moment the band struck 
up Pleyel's hymn. Everything was still. It was, indeed, a 
moment of intense interest to alL The Red-Bibd turned his 
eyes toward the band ; the tones operated upon his feelings in 
such a way as to produce in his countenance a corresponding 
pensiveness. The music having ceased, betook up liispoacb, 
(which I forgot to say was a handsomely ornamented otter 
skin, that hung on his left side,) and taking from it some kin- 
nctkinic and tobacco, cut the latter in the palm of his hand, 
after the Indian fashion, then rubbing the two together, filled 
the bowl of his calumet, struck fire into a bit of spunk with 
his Hint and steel, and lighted it, and smoked. All the mo- 
tions employed in this ceremony were no less harmonious and 
appropriate, than had characterized his other movementa He 
sat after the Turkish fashion, with his legs crossed. 

"If you think there was anything of affectation in all this, 
you are mistaken. There was just the manner, and appear- 
ance, and look, you would expect to see in a nobly built man 
of the highest order of intelligence, and who had been taught 
all the graces of motion, and then escorted by his armies to a 
throne, where the diadem was to be placed upon his head. 

"There is but one opinion of the man, and that I have at- 
tempted to convey to you. I could not refrain from specu- 
lating on his dress. Ilis white jacket, having upon it but a 
single piece of red, appeared to indicate the purity of his past 
life, which had been stained by only a single crime ; for all 
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agree, that the Bed-Bird had never before soiled his fingers 
•with the blood of the white man, or committed a bad action. 
His war-pipe, bound close to his heart, seemed to indicate his 
love of war, in common with his race, which was no longer to 
be gratified. The red cloth, however, may have been indica- 
tive of his nama* 

"All sat, except the speakers. The substance of what 
they said was : We were required to bring in the murderers. 
They had no power over any, except two — the third had gone 
away ; and these had voluntarily agreed to come in, and give 
themselves up. As their friends, they had come with them. 
They hoped their white brothers would agree to accept the 
horses of which there were, perhaps, twenty ; the meaning of 
which was, to take them in commutation for the lives of their 
two friends. They asked kind treatment for their friends, and 
earnestly besought that they might not be put in irons — and 
concluded by asking for a litde tobacco, and something to eat. 

" They were answered, and told, in substance, that they 
had done well thus to come in. By having done so, they 
had turned away our guns, and saved their peopla They 
were admonished against placing themselves in a like situa- 
tion in the future, and advised, when they were aggrieved, 
not to resort to violence, but to go to their agent, who would 
inform their Great Father of their complaints, and he would 
redress their grievances ; that their friends should be treated 
kindly, and tried by the same laws by which their Great 
Father's white children were tried ; that for the present, Red 
Bird and We-kau should not be put in irons ; that they 
should all have something to eat, and tobacco to smoke. We 
advised them to warn their people against killing ours ; and 
endeavored, also, to impress them with a proper notion of their 
own weakness, and the extent of our power, &c. 

"Having heard this, the Red Bird stood up — the com- 
manding officer, Major Whistler, a few paces in front of the 

♦Col. Childs, In hl« BeeoUectioM of WiteoMin, toI. FV, Wli. Hlit. Colls., p. 178, 
describes Red-Bird as he saw him on the tame occasion : '' He was dressed In flne 
style, having on a suit made of neatly dried bniBilo skins, perfectly white, and as soft 
as a kid glove ; and on each ahoolder, to supply the place or an epaulette, was Ikstened 
a preserved red-Mrd-hence the name of thfa noted chief, Rid-Bibd/* L. C. D. 
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center of the line, facing him. After a moment's pause, and a 
quick survey of the troops, and ¥dth a composed observatkn 
of his people, he spoke, looking at Major Whisti«bb, saying, 
^lam ready.^ Then advancing a step or two, he paused, say- 
ing, ' I do not wish to be put in irons. Let nae be free. I 
have given away my life — ^it is gone— (stooping and taking 
some dust between his finger and thumb, and blowing it away 
— ^like that — eying the dust as it fell and vanished from his 
sight, then adding: *I would not take it back. ItU gont^ 
Having thus spoken, he threw his hands behind hinoi, to indi- 
cate that he was leaving all things behind him, and marched 
briskly up to Major Whistler, breast to breast. A platoon was 
wheeled backwards from the center of the line, when Major 
Whistler stepping aside, the Bed Bird and We-kau marched 
through the line, in charge of a file of men, to a tent that had 
been provided for them in the rear, when a guard was set over 
them. The comrades of the two captives then left the ground 
by the way they had come, taking with them our advice, and 
a supply of meat and flour, and tobacco. 

" We-kau, the miserable-looking being, the accomplice of 
the Bed Bird, was in all things the opposite of that unfortu- 
nate brava Never, before, were there two human beings so 
exactly, in all things, so unlike one another. The one seemed a 
prince, and as if born to command, and worthy to be obeyed; 
the other, as if he had been bom to be hanged. Meagre — cold 
— dirty in his person and dress — crooked in form — ^like tiie 
starved wolf, gannt, hungry, and blood-thirsty — ^his entire ap- 
pearance indicating the presence of a spirit wary, cruel and 
treacherous. The heart, at sight of this, was almost steeled 
against sympathy, and barred against the admission of pity. 
This is the man who could scalp a child, not eleven months 
old, and in taking off its fine locks as a trophy, and to exhibit 
as a scalp, cut the back of its neck to the bone, and leave it to 
languish and die on the floor, near the body of its murdered 
father I But his hands, and crooked and miserable-looking 
fingers, had been accustomed to such bloody work. 

^' The Bed Bird did not appear to be over thirty years old, 
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and yet he is said to be past forty. Wb-kau looks to be forty- 
five, and is no doubt as old as that I shall see on my arriyal 
at Prairie Du Chien, the scene of these butcheries ; and, as I 
may write you upon all matters connected with my 
tour, I will introduce you to that The child, I 
forgot to say, by the latest accounts, yet lives, and 
promises to surviva The widow of Gagnisb is also there, 
and I shall get the whole story from her mouth, and shall 
then, doubtless, get it truly. You shall have it all, and a 
thousand things beside, that, when I left home, I never ex- 
pected to realize ; but having once entered upon the scenes I 
have passed, no matter with how much personal risk they were 
to be encountered, there was no going back. I see no danger, 
I confess, especially now — ^but, any how, my way is onward, 
and I shall go.^' 

I never, however, made good my promise to narrate the in- 
cidents of my travels, further than as these were embraced in 
my official returns. The above account of the surrender of 
Red Bird will not lose any of its freshness here, I hope, from 
its having been published in pretty much the same dress in 
the newspapers, a short time after its reception by the Secre- 
tary of War, and again in the work on the Aborigines of 
North America, by myself and James Hall. As it formed 
a part of the varied occurrences of my tour in 1827, which I 
am now for the first time embodying, I cannot, in justice to 
the connection I wish to preserve of the whole, omit it 

On the morning of the 8d, having little else to do, I busied 
myself to find out, if I could, how the Indians could, without 
danger, capture the rattle-snake. This whole country is full 
of them ; and so constant is the noise of their rattles, when 
any thing happens to molest them, that the ear is kept half 
the time deceived by what seems to be the ticking of watches, 
in a watch-maker's window. I was honored by a visit from 
one in my tent that morning, and was prompted by that call, 
perhaps, to find out in what way my civilities might best pro- 
tect me from their too close attention. I was told the smell of 
tobacco made the snake sick ; and this explamed why, in two 
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instances in which I had witnessed the taking of this reptile 
by Indians, tobacco was employed. They also employ a root, 
but of what herb or shrub I could not find out, which they 
pound and put on a stick ; then they excite the snake to bite 
it, when the poison of the root being taken into the the snakes 
mouth, kills it I was told they take &om the neck of the 
turkey-buzzard a piece of the flesh, and dry and pound it, and 
rub their bodies with this powder. Thus guarded, the snake 
will not bite, or come near theuL How true all or any part 
of all this is, I cannot vouch, never having made trial of 
either. 

At nine in the morning, after the surrender, I took leave of 
the military, and in company with Count De Lilueb, Judge 
Lecuyer, and Eev. Mr. Jones, a Protestant Episcopal clergy- 
man, the first settled at Green Bay, started for a descent of the 
Wisconsin Riyer. Having crossed the Fox River to the oppo- 
site landing, on the Portage, an ox-cart was provided for oar 
transportation across to the Wisconsin — the width of the Por- 
tage being about twenty-five hundred pacea The entire way 
was miry, and full of rattle-snakes. The veteran interpreter, 
Pauquet,* was employed to drive us over. The wheels of 
the cartj'though broad, sank deep into the mud, and the sturdy 
beasts bent to their duty ; but without the constant employ- 
ment of Pauquet's powerful arms, and the exertion of his 
great strength in applying to their sides repeated strokes fix>m 
what seemed like a hoop or hop-pole, exciting them, mean- 
time, with his stentorian voice, and giving vent to anathemas, 
in Winnebago, with almost every breath, we must have been 
forced into some other conveyance, or taken to our feet in 
mud a foot deep, to have, in any reasonable time, reached the 

*Priire Pacquette waa the bod of a French fkther and a Winnebago mother. He 
was married, abont 1818, to a woman whose father was a Ganadlam half-breed, tad 
whose mother ^ as a half-breed Sank. He was the Interpreter at the treatiet with the 
WinnebagocB at Green Bay in 1828, at Prairie dn Chien in 18K. and at Bock laUnd la 
1883. He waa active in raislnff a party of Winnebagoea, |n 1882, to anlte with the 
Americans aeainat the hostile Sanke, and he fonght m the ranka at tlie battle of the 
Wisconsin lieights. After this war, we And him engaged as a trader on the west tide 
of the Wisconsin, at Portage. 

He was killed by an Indian, in September, 1886, who shot him with a earMne la Por- 
tage—an assassination which grew ont of his connection with the Sank war. *' Pao- 
^usTTE,'' says Schoolobaft, " was a man of Winnebago lineage, and was reputed to 
be one of the best friends and counsellors of the nation/* ^^ No man who knew him,^ 
eaid the late Oen. Chablbs Bbaoken, *' ever aaspccted the honesty or patriotism of 
Pacqubttb." L C. D, 
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Ouisconsin. But by the aid of the hop-pole and the Winne- 
bago anathemas, both well understood, doubtless, by the oxen, 
we were carted over in safety. When about midway, and 
during one of the numerous pauses which the oxen were wont 
to make, the man bearing the flag-staff of my canoe, struck, 
with the lower end of it, a rattle-snake that lay near where 
Pauquet was standing — for he walked the entire distance. 
The snake, enraged at the blow, gave signs of resistance, and 
apprehending it might dart its fangs into Pauquet's legs, I 
stooped fix)m the cart, and ran it through with my sword, when 
one of the men cut off its head with an axe. Whether Pau- 
quet trusted to his leather leggins and moccasins, or their 
being well imbued with tobacco smoke, or the powdered root, 
or the buzzard's neck, I did not learn ; but he was as com- 
posed in regard to these reptiles, as if he had been mailed in 
brass or iron. 

Having crossed the Portage, our canoes, supplies and bag- 
gage being all over, we embarked at eleven o'clock, A. M., on 
the Ouisconsin. The current which we bad been opposing, the 
entire length of the Fox Biver, was now in our favor ; the 
waters of the Ouisconsin running from its source to the Mis- 
sissippi, as do those of the Fox Biver, on the other side of the 
Portage, into Green Bay. They first find their way through 
the Lakes into the Ocean by the St Lawrence, and the last by 
the way of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Whether 
after having started for those diverse directions, from sources 
so near one another, they ever meet and mingle more in the 
deep blue sea, is a problem which I do not pretend to solve. 
I could not help" thinking how closely they resembled early 
friends, who in boy-hood were hand in hand with each other, 
and rarely, for a series of years, out of one another's sight, 
when at last "some current s thwarting course" separated 
them, to meet no more forever. 

Our voyagers felt now, upon this onward current, as the 
mariner feels, when both thie wind and tide, after having been 
long contrary, turn in his favor, and when he is assured there 
will be no change till he reaches the port of his destination. 
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I had engaged a fine looking Indian to join the Goant as a 
voyager, hoping thereby to add to the speed of his canoe, and 
that Yfe might, in our descent to the Mississippi, keep dose 
company. I had heard much of the scenery of the Oaisconsin, 
and felt that my admiration of it would be stimulated, if the 
Count, with his lustrous eyes, could be along to see the beau- 
ty and grandeur of the scenes, and in such close neighborhood 
to me, as to interchange sentiments and feelings in their con- 
templation. An accident deprived the Count of the services 
of the Indian. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, being unpracticed in the handling of 
fire-arms, was sitting on a log with the Count's double-barrelled 
gun across his lap — the muzzle pointed on a line with another 
log, at some twenty paces distant, upon which sat the Indian, 
— when, as luck would have it, one of the barrels was dis- 
charged, the shot rattling against the log, and scattering the 
,sand about, besides a few penetrating the Indian's leggin& Up 
sprang the astonished brave and voyager, and eying Mr. Jones 
for a second or two, said, " that man don't know what he is 
about'' — then looking over his shoulder at Jones, walked off 

We had not been long under way, before I saw the Count's 
force was inadequate. I made a pause till he came up, and 
transferred to his canoe one of my men ; the force proving yet 
too feeble, I assisted him with another, when onward we went 
to the music of the voyagers' songs, happy in the reflection 
that our expedition had, so far, terminated otherwise than in 
blood. We were charmed, too, at having escaped the monoto- 
ny, as well as the tedium of the ascent of the Fox River. There 
are, it is true, upon its shores, many beautiful upland views, 
where the trees grow apart, and without undergrowth, convey- 
ing to the eye the almost certain presence of civilization. Bat 
in the main, its shores are level, and its waters are dark, and 
filled with the folle avoine^ or wild rice, and various aquatic 
plants besides; some of them, the lily especially, very beauti- 
ful. Nature would seem,even here/» to have made provision 
for the gratification of man ; and, if the way was monotonous, 
she kindly scattered flowers to diversify the scene, and regale 
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the voyager. Here, on the Ouisconsin, are sandy shores, and 
sand-bars, and islands, and rolling and verdure-capped shores, 
and hills and n)oantains — with valleys of the richest green, in 
which there would seem never to have been a war, even of the 
elements ; and these, again, were relieved by minature repre-. 
sentations of the pictured rocks of Lake Superior. 

The water of the Ouisconsin is of the color of brandy, with 
less sediment than is found in that of the Fox River. Neither, 
however, should be drunk, in my opinion, without having 
first undergone the process of boiling. Every mile of our 
descent increased the variety, the grandeur, and the beauty of 
the shores. Hills shooting up into more towering heights, 
without a tree, but clothed in the brightest green; others, 
again, with summits resembling dilapidated fortificaiions, and 
so like them, as to cheat the observer into the belief that they 
were, sure enough, once, what they now seem to have been. 
In one of these, we noticed a tall, leafless, and dead pine, so 
exactly resembling a flag-staff, not in exterior only, but in its 
position, as to convince at least one of the party that a fortifi- 
cation had once crowned that hill, and in its destruction, the 
flag-staff had escaped the conflagration, by being only charred. 
Many of these elevations rise from the river, in the terrace 
form ; the lower, all soft, and green, and beautiful ; the upper, 
crowned with dark evergreens, arranged so as to wear the 
appearance of having been planted upon a regular plan, the 
whole conception and execution of some mind richly stored 
with all the elements of a practical science. And was it not 

" Nature, enchanting Nature, in whose form 
And lineaments diyine, I trace a hand 
That errs not V 

We had not been many hours on the Ouisconsin before, on 
looking to my right, I saw some hundred or more Indians 
appear suddenly on the summit of a hill of some sixty feet 
elevation, overlooking the river, and form in line, with their 
rifles. What their object was I could not divine, but every 
movement seemed to indicate a purpose to greet us with a 
shower of leaden deaths. There was not a second to spare ; 
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so I ordered my steersman to turn in instantly. The head of 
the canoe was in a moment changed from its line down the 
river, and headed towards the shore. This movement brought 
all their rifles across the arms of the Indians, who, being sud- 
denly struck by this prompt movement, were at a loss to com- 
prehend its meaning, and seemed resolved to await its issue: 
Our guns were concealed. On reaching the beach, I ordered 
the men to be ready for any emergency ; and so, buckling on 
my sword, and putting a pair of pistols in my pockets, I 
directed Ben, my steward, to fill his pockets with tobacco and 
Indian jewelry, and follow me and the interpreter up the steep 
ascent 

Ben^s color changed from its fine and glossy ebony to a sort 
of lived paleness, and a trembling seized hino. He had often 
predicted, as well the year before, as now, that we should 
never see home again ; and this he verily believed was to be 
the hour when his prophesy was to be fulfilled. This change 
in his complexion was nothing new to me, having had occasion 
to observe it frequently, and, in my Tour to the LakeSy to re- 
cord it 

On arriving at the summit of the hill, I stood a moment 
The Indians had all changed their positions, and were nowfii- 
cing me. Not a word was spoken, nor did a man of them stir. 
After a short pause, I inquired, through the interpreter, if 
their chief was present He was. " Tell him to come and 
shake hands with me. I am from where the sun rises, and 
near his Great Father's lodge, in the great village of Washing- 
ton, where I have often seen and shaken hands with many 
of the great men of the Indian race. I have come a long 
way to see them in their own country, that when I go back to 
their Great Father, I may be able to tell him how his reil 
childeren are — what are their wants — ^and before I go, if I can, 
to make peace among them." The moment this was interpreted, 
the whole party gave a grunt of approbation, long, and loud 
and emphatic ; when a tall, aged, and good-looking Indian, 
from his position on the extreme right, walked and shook 
hands with me most cordially. I asked his name — and then 
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calling bim by it, said : " You hold in yourhand^ the hand of a 
friend and brother ^^ — when tbe whole party advanced, and 
shook hands with me. 

Seeing their village at about a quarter of a mile back on 
the plain, I asked to be allowed to go there, that I might 
shake hands with the squaws and papooses, and make them 
some presents. We marched to the village. A buffalo robe 
was spread out for me to sit upon, the calumet lighted, and we 
smoked — I, according to my custom, (for I never smoke) blow- 
ing the smoke out of the bowl of the pipe, like a steam-engine. 
I was never suspected of not relishing this great luxury, the 
prized, and cherished, and enjoyed alike by savage and civili- 
zed man. This ceremony over, I directed Bkn to cut up the 
twists of tobacco into smaller portions, and divide it among the 
men. Ben was so much relieved of his terrors, as to be spec- 
ially prompt, on this occasion, and he so employed his eye in 
counting, and his judgment in cutting up the tobacco, as to 
make it hold out exactly ; for this I gave him great commenda- 
tion. The distribution of the tobacco having been made, and 
to the high gratification of this tobacco-loving people, I pro- 
ceeded to distribute the jewelry, consisting of finger-rings, 
made of cheap metals set with variously colored glass, and 
ear-bobs, &c These I threw by the handful, on the ground, 
which produced an excitement, and a display of muscular 
dexterity which told well for the activity of these at other 
times, indolent-looking squaws. The scene was a literal 
scramble, and it was carried on with the energies of the prize- 
fighter, and amidst expressions of mingled joy and surprise, 
that made the affair quite a circumstance in the lives of these 
poor destitute people. I was happy myself, in seeing them sa 

After an hour spent in these ceremonies, I told the chief I 
was short of hands, and wanted two of his braves to accompa- 
ny me to Prairie Du Chien. He shook his head, and said, 
" Sac and Fox Indians kill them." Never, I assured him^ 
while they were with me ; and that I would promise they 
should come home in safety, laden ¥rith presenia He assented, 

when there was a general rush of young men as volanteeia 
18— Hia 
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never l>efore had =ach cirLTzm^ianees Oi>!nbiii€d. a sort of spirit' 
wtf^xh : especiallv as the moon's ligiit invested the whole, being 
rrm/^le f/ale bv the manv lights, and vet paler with an occasional 
half-oW;n ration cause^l bv the rolling up of denser portions of 
the smoke from these numerous fires. Everything in natore by 
which we were surrounded was stilL save only the sounds that 
pr^x;ee^Jerl from this spot, and the plash of the paddles of our 
<^uf}f:H, Presently a sentinel challenged, and demanded the 
c^^untersign, I told him who I was, and that I was bearer of 
tidings from Major Whistler's command, (which I had left 
that morning at the Portage,) to Gen. Atkinson. The ser- 
geant of the guard was called, who making this message known 
to Gen. Atkinson, we were invited to come alongside his 
barge, and (he being confined to his berth by a slight attack of 
fovcr) down into the cabin to see him. 

Wc were received with the courtesy that always distinguished 
thiH gallant officer, when I went rapidly over' the events that 
had transpired, and informed him of the surrender of the mur- 
dorors ; commended the Bed Bird to all the kind usage which 
luB unfortunate condition would permit, and especially uiged 
tlmt ho might not be put in irons. I did this, because I very 
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well knew be would suffer a thousand deaths rather than at- 
tempt to regain his liberty. There was no mistake in this mat- 
ter. The man had literally already parted from life, and bad 
his eyes fixed more upon the spirit-land, than upon coming in 
contact again with the bitter realities of the world around him. 
All this passed, and pledging each other in a glass of wine, 
and our best wishes for the General's health, we continued our 
voyage till ten at night, when we landed on a sand-bar for re- 
pose. Myriads of musquitoes assailed ua Finding it impos- 
sible to endure their assaults, we determined to fly ; so at two 
in the morning we struck our tents, and were again afloat, and 
going finely to the tune of the boat songs. 

At seven the next morning we were thirty miles below our- 
encampment, and forty-five from La Petite Roche. The varied' 
and bold shores of the river continued still to increase in in»- 
terest The color of the water is the same, and so is the loose 
and movable material of the bottom of the river ; the sand of 
which it is composed being so fine, as when touched by any- 
thing, is seen to stream off in the direction of whatever cur- 
rent may be the strongest To this cause may be attributed 
the formation of the numerous sand-bars and islands that 
abound in this river. Gen. Atkinson doubtless knew the 
nature of the passage he would have to make, and how diffi- 
cult is the navigation of the Ouisconsin, owing to the ever- 
varying course of its channel, and its shallowness ; and hence 
he secured boats that did not draw over twelve or eighteen 
inches of water. 

Everything indicates a recession of the waters of this river. 
The water-marks, sometimes high np on its shores, and blufi^ 
and hill-sides, as well as the form and fertility of the bottom 
lands and prairies, all tell, in very plain language, that this 
river was once, — ^but when, who knows ? — capable of swim- 
ming navies. Many a tall ship might have rested on the bo- 
som of this once wide and deep, but now narrow and shallow 
river ; and anchors might have been let go, the noise of whose 
chain cables would have resounded amidst those hills like 
rambling thunder. Hills, vast, towering, irr^ular, many of 
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tbem circular-crowned, increased as we approached the Miariff- 
sippi ; and between them, stretching far off in the interior, are 
beautiful sayannas, widening as they recede from the river, and 
then terminate in fertile and richly clad table land& 

At about sundown, wc arrived at the junction of the Ouis- 
cousin with the Mississippi Being in advance of the County 
we landed, taking from our canoe as much baggage as would 
make room for him and the renminder of the company, Ben, 
on the arrival of the Count, being transferred to his canoe, and 
left in charge of the baggage ; when we rounded to, upon the 
Mississippi, and against the current of the river, arriving at 
Prairie Du Chien at eight o'clock, in the softest, and brightest 
and purest moonlight I had ever beheld. I thought of eveiy 
scene of the sort I had ever seen, and of which I had ever 
read ; of that ' hour when Shakespeare watched and loved 
the beams of this beautiful orb, until he said — 

*' How sweet those moonbeams sleep on yonder bank ;*' 

of those nights when I used to sit on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior, where I thought light so pure, so all-encircling, never 
came fix)m the moon before, and where the rain-bow also took 
precedence, in the gorgeousness of its dies, in the breadth and 
nearness of its bases, so near, sometimes, as to produce an ir- 
resistible motion to wash my hands in the falling glory. I 
have often since sought to give precedence to that lovely bow 
that spanned the Potomac, the frigate Brandywine immedi- 
ately beneath the center of its arch, on board of which we had, 
but a few hours before, placed the good La Fayette, on his re- 
turn from this country to his La Belle France. But it was vaia 
The rain-bow of Lake Superior has had, can have, no equal; 
but the moonlight of the Mississippi, on that night when I 
first beheld this Father of Eivers, will take precedence of all 
I have ever seen before. How I wish I could paint it 1 The 
moon above, and the river beneath me; the glory of the 
heavens, and the silver-tipped ripples of the Mississippi, 
and the pearl-tinged forests, made brighter by the contrast 
of the dark recesses into which the moonlight had not entered, 
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with the associations of the scenes around me — Pik^s Hill, so 
named in honor of the gallant officer of that name, being just 
opposite — all combined, as the canoe was wheeled out upon the 
river, to fill me with emotions strange, bewildering, yet sooth- 
ing ; and then there was the grateful sense which my heart 
cherished for the security with which the unseen, though 
ever-present God, had ever blessed u& I had no language to 
express all these then, and I have none now ; but the memory 
of it will never die I 

We were now on the theatre of the recent Indian murders, 
tidings of which had gone forth ; and reaching St Louis and 
Jefferson Barracks, upon the one hand, and Green Bay and 
Fort Howard upon the other, had put in motion about a thou- 
sand men, to interpose the appropriate shield to arrest and ex- 
tinguish the spirit that had led to these butcheries. Well would 
it have been, i^ when the bayonets of the nation had been dis- 
patched to punish the unenlightened, the untutored Indians, 
for the execution of the provisions of the Lex TcUioniSj the 
only law known to them, a corresponding energy, and the adej 
quate power, had been employed to compel the civilized of our 
own race to treat these unfortunate people as human beings ; 
and, if there could be found no place for kindness in these re- 
lations, to enforce the obligation to treat them with at least 
common justice. 

Prairie Du Chien is said to have been once the seat of a 
Fox Chief named The Dog. The level land, upon part of 
which the village stands, was once, doubtless, part of the bed 
of the Mississippi. When forsaken by the waters, the channels 
of the river runnmg close to the opposite or southern shore, 
the deserted lands became a prairie. Being now shorn of 
its native grass and flowers, the entire area has become a 
wasta When a prairie, The Dog was its principal occu- 
pant, with his band perhaps, and its owner — when the 
French gave it the appellation it yet bears of La Prairie Du 
Chieuj or the Prairie of the Dog. 

This area is composed of several thousand acres of land. 
From W. S, W. to N. N. E., (the Mississippi taii\iv\\% ^.^tioaa 
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place due N. N. W., and being not over foar hundred yards 
wide) it may be one mile and a half in breadth, and in length 
from four to five milea The hills opposite rise abruptly out 
of the river. They are irregular, but covered with tree& On 
the east are bills corresponding in height, but wearing no foli- 
age. The rocks rise to some three hundred feet above their 
base, with a show of the blue and the white of the lime of 
which they are composed, ^nd with many a water mark to tell 
how high up their towering ascent the waters of the Mississ- 
ippi once reached. And then the most hasty glance will sat- 
isfy any one that the two sides were once united ; but in what 
age of the world, nobody can tell. Ages may have been re- 
quired for the waters of the Mississippi to have worn away the 
opposing masses, making for their transit to the ocean ho wide 
a passage as is now opened at that spot ; and yet, only about 
four hundred yards of it are now occupied by the descending 
waters. 

The buildings of the Prairie are of wood, are old, and gen- 
erally in a state of decay. The only two good houses here are 
Joseph Rolette's, and a trader's by the name of Lockwood, 
I believe. There appeared to be about one hundred of these 
decaying tenements, the old picket Fort standing on the plain, 
a little north of the village, quite a ruin. 

My first duty on arriving at the Prairie was to fulfil my 
promise made to the Indian chief, by returning to him safely 
his two young braves, laden with presenta I took them to 
the public store, and literally loaded them with good and use- 
ful Indian supplies, and of every variety. This done I pro- 
cured an escort to attend and protect them on their joui*ney 
across the country to their village. They arrived, as I after- 
wards learned, in safety. I have often heard since of the in- 
quiries which these people make after the '*Big Captain," 
as their Indian term, applied to myself, being interpreted, im- 
ports ; the prefix " big," not relating so much to my size, as 
to their conception of my capacity to confer benefits upon them, 
and from my relations to the Government. 

^^18 duty performed, I rod^ lo \.Vv^ ^exv^ of the recent mur- 
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ders, attended by my companions, including Ben, who mani- 
fested great anxiety to see the place where the Indian had 
actually carried out upon others, those plans of destrdction 
which he had so often anticipated would be made personal to 
himself. The scene of these butcheries is distant from the vil- 
lage, in an ea;?terly direction, about three miles. I received 
the whole story from the widow of one of the murdered men, 
Gagnieb by name, who was, at the time, proprietor of the log 
house in which he was killed. Gagnieb was a half-breed, his 
mother having been Indian, and his father French. The door 
of this one-story log tenement fronts east, and a window oppo- 
site, of course, west A large tree grows near its south-western 
corner. Gagnieb was sitting on a chest, on the left of the 
door. At the window his wife was washing clothes; on 
her left was the bed, in which a child, eleven months old, was 
sleeping. On her right, and a little back of her, sat a dis- 
charged soldier, named Lipcap ; and this was the situation of 
the family when Wan-nig sootsh-kau, or the Bed Bird^ We 
KAU, or The Sun, and a third Indian entered. Visits of In- 
dians being common, no particular attention was paid to them. 
They were, however, received with the usual civility, and 
asked if they would have something to eat They sai'd yes, 
and would like some fish and milk. 

Gagnieb had, meantime, seen something peculiar in the 
looks and movements of these Indians, as is supposed, which 
led him to reach up, and take from brackets just over his head, 
his rifle, which, as Mrs. Gagnieb turned to get the fish and 
milk, she saw lying across Gagnieb'S lap. At the moment 
she heard the click caused by the cocking of the Red-Bibd*s 
rifle, which was instantly followed by its discharge. She 
looked and saw that her husband was shot At the same mo- 
ment, the third Indian shot old Lipcap, when Mrs. Gagnieb 
seeing We-kau, who had lingered about the door, about to 
rush in, she met him, made fight, and wrested from him his 
rifla He ran out, she pursuing him, employing all her ener- 
gies to cock the rifle and shoot him, but, by some mysterious 
cause, was rendered powerless — " feeling," as she expressed it, 
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" like one in a dream, trying to call, or to run, but without the 
ability to do either." To save himself, Wb-kau kept running 
round the big tree at the comer of the house, well knowing if 
he should put oflf in a line, she would have better luin, and be 
more likely to kill him. After a few turns round the tree, 
and finding she had no power over the rifle, she turned short 
about, and made for the village, bearing the rifle with her, to 
give the alarm ; which, being given, she returned, followed by 
a posse of armed men, and found her in&nt, which she had 
left, covered up in the bed on the floor, scalped, and its neck 
cut, just below the occiput, to the bona This was the work of 
We-KAU, who being intent on having a scalp — ^the other two 
having secured theirs — there being no other subject, took one 
from the head of the child. The knife, from the examination 
made of the head, was applied in front of the crown, and 
brought round by the right ear, and far down behind, and up 
again on the other side, the object seeming to be, to get as 
much hair as he could. In the turn of the knife, at the back 
of the head, the deep cut was given, which found its way to 
the bona 

The child, when I saw it, was comfortable, and I believe it 
recovered — but the sight of a rifle, even at that tender age, 
when one might suppose it could not distinguish between a 
rifle and any thing else, would terrify it almost into fits. Young 
as it was, it must, from its place in the bed, have seen a rifle, 
in connexion with what it was made itself, so immediately after, 
to suffer. I made the mother presents for herself and child. 

Governor Cass, after our first parting at Green Bay, arrived 
at the Prairie just after these murders had been committed. 
The inhabitants being, as was natuml, in a state of great alarm, 
he devised the best means of defence in his power, and 
descended the Mississippi with tidings of the out-break, to 
Gen. Atkinson. From the day the Governor left Green Bay, 
till his return to it, which was four weeks, ho had voyaged in 
a bark canoe sixteen hundred miles — this was going at an aver- 
age rate of about sixty miles the day, including a tarry of one 
day at the Prairie, and three at St Louis. 
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Notwithstanding we bore to the Prairie the tidings of the 
surrender, there still remained, in the minds of the inhabitants, 
some lingering apprehension^ that more of the same kind of 
bloody work might await them. They thoaght the war-cloud 
had not yet spent itself. Bat nothing surprised them so much, 
as that the hitherto peace-loving Red Bibd should have been 
guilty of such conduct He was not only well-known, but 
was, also, the pride of the Prairie. Such was the confidence 
reposed in him, that he was always sought after as a protector, 
and his presence was looked upon as a pledge of security 
against any out-break that might be attempted. Indeed, when 
husbands, and brothers, and sons, had occasion to leave their 
homes, the families considered themselves quite secure, if the 
Red Bibd could be procured to see to their safety. What 
had happened to induce him to act the part he had acted, was 
a mystery to all. As to We-kau, he was known and abhorred 
as one of the most bloody-minded of his race. Of the third, 
whose name I could not learn, they knew but little. 

All this mystery, however, was, at last, solved. There had 
been great indignities oflFered to the band near the St Peters, 
to which Red Bird had become allied, and personal violence 
committed upon some of their leading men, and by those 
whose station ought to have taught them better ; and whose 
authority and power should have been differently exercised. 
The leading chiefs counselled upon those acts of violence, and 
resolved on enforcing the Indian*s law — retalicUion, Red Bird 
was called upon to go out, and " take meaij^' as they phrase it 
Not wishing to appear a coward, he undertook the enterprise, 
secretly rejoicing that the business had been referred to him ; 
for he resolved to make a circuit, and return, saying he could 
find no meat He did so, and was upbraided, and taunted, 
and called " cowardj^^ and told that he knew very well, if he 
had the spirit to avenge the wrongs of his people, he could, by 
going to the Prairie, get as much meat as he could bring homa 
This fired him, and he resolved to redeem his character as a 
brave; when, beckoning to We-kau, and another Indian, he 
told them to follow him. They proceeded to the Prairie. 
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Gagnier's was not the first house they entered, with the yiev 
of carryiDg out their purpose. If I mistake not| their finBt 
visit was to the house of Mr. Locewood, who was then ab- 
sent His interesting wife was at home, and her life was im- 
doubtedly saved by the presence of an old Frenchman on t 
visit to her; who not only understood the Winnebago language, 
but knew the parties ; and he also was known to them. Thej 
had respect for him — he had been their finend. So, after lin- 
gering about the house for a season, they quit the premises 
and crossed the prairie to Gagnieb's, and there executed their 
bloody purpose, as I have narrated* 

Addressing a few lines to Gen. Atkinson, still oiginga 
lenient treatment for the Red Bird, I prepared for the descent 
of the Mississippi ; and, accordingly, after having partaken of 
the hospitality of Eolette, I embarked with my party 
in my bark canoe, and at 3 P. M., of the 8th of Sep- 
tember I was again upon the bosom of the Mississippi, and 
going, with its descending current, onward to St Louia Con- 
tinued on till 6 o^clock that evening, and encamped twenty 
miles below. What had been selected as a place of repose for 
the night, proved to be a musquito hive — for they literally 
swarmed there. At six in the morning, after a night of sufier- 
ing, caused by the stings of those pestilent lancers, and of in- 
convenience occasioned by the rain, we pursued our voyage. 
The bed of the river had now widened to about two miles— 
the shores on the eastern side broken, scalloped, and barren of 
trees, with nothing of verdure but grass ; whilst on the west- 
ern, they were crowned with trees, and altogether very beau- 
tiful. 

Arriving at Du Buque's, sixty mUes below the Prairie, we 

* Besides Red Bibo and Wb-kau, there were three other IndUni imprisoned. Bid* 
BiBD died in prison. Two of the prisoners were eventQally discharffea for Imck of tri- 
dence against tifem : while Wx-kau, or Wasi-qa^ or The 3un^ and prolMbly hia and 
Red BiBD^B accomplice In the Gaonibb and Lipcap marder, CBicK-HON-fliGL or LUU0 
Ba\tf^ or, more properly, The Buffalo Calf^ were tried and convictad, and 07 Jndge 
DoTT sentenced to oe hunf; December S6, 1828. President Adams, howerer, sent on a 

Sardon bearing date November 8, 18S8, upon the receipt of which they were liberated. 
Qdgo Gale, in an anpublished paper read before the Society, states that Wb-kau, or 
The 8un^ died of the small-poz at Prairie Da Chien in 1886 ; and the 'Bxjwwalo Calt, 
about 1847, and was buried tnree miles above Galeiville, on the high tNUik on the west 
fide of Beaver Creek. 

Red-Bibd, says Judge Galx, left a son, who died in 18S8, on the St. Petards River, 
with the small-pox. L. C. D. 
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stopped, and visited his grava This grave is on a high bluff, 
or point of land, formed by the junction of the Black River with 
the Mississippi, on the west side of the latter. A village of 
Fox Indians occupied the low lands south of the bluff — of 
these Indians we procured the guide who piloted us to Du 
Buque's last resting place. The ascent was rather fatiguing. 
Over the grave was a stone, covered with a roof of wood. 
Upon the stone was a cross, on which was carved, in rude let- 
ters, "Julian Du Buque, died 2^th March^ 1810, agedi 45 
years^ Near by was the burial spot of an Indian Chief We 
returned to our canoes, embarked, and proceeded sixteen miles 
further, to Fever River, and up that river to Gralena, arriving 
after night- tall. The river sent forth a most disagreeable odor. 
It appeared to be the very hot bed of bilious fever. At Q^- 
lena, I visited the mines and smelting establishments, at that 
time in their infancy. In the previous July, eight hfindred 
thousand pounds of lead had been smelted, and, perhaps, a 
million pounds in August 

The Winnebagoes were in a state of great excitement, caused 
by the iDtrusions of the whites on their lands. They had, af- 
ter having remonstrated for a long time in vain, made up their 
minds to endure it no longer, and bad so informed Mr. Con- 
ner, the sub-agent. A warning was circulated among the 
miners, who replied, ** we have the right to go just where we 
please.'' Everything appeared threatening. Two thousand 
persons were said to be over the lines, as intruders upon lands 
belonging to the Indians. The Indians had fallen back, and 
sent word to the sub-agent, that '^he would see them no more" 
— meaning as frienda 

The white population was supposed to be, at that time, from 
three to five thousand, the larger portion at Gblena. At least 
fifteen hundred, alarmed for their safety, caused by the appre- 
hended disturbances, had quit the country. There appeared to 
be no time to lose ; and as justice was all these harrassed peo- 
ple desired, I adopted measures, at once, to secure it to them, 
by restoring to them their rightful possessions. A general re- 
turn to a peaceful order of things immediately e\i&\xfi^l. 
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ITiis overt act^ this treepass an their grounds^ was ihe egg out cf 
which the BLACK Hawk war tvas hatched. There was no ne- 
cessity for that war, when, some few years after, it did break 
out It was only needed that the same justice should be con- 
tinued to the Indians ; the same regard shown to their rights^ 
and that war would never have occurred. At the time it broke 
out, the places that had hitherto been filled by those whose ex- 
perience had fitted them for the rightful and harmonious ad- 
justment of such difficulties, were filled with strangers. Henoe 
the Black Hawk war ; and hence, also, the Seminole war. 
Injustice and badfaithy combined with the absence of the need- 
ed intelligence, and that indispensable pre-requisite, experience 
— were the causes of both these wars, and of the waste of the 
blood and treasure that attended them ; but the loss of this 
blood, and of this treasure, could be endured, if, in the origin 
and progress, and termintion of these wars, the national honor 
had not been tarnished, and our name, as a people and nation, 
held up to the civilized world as unjtisty cruel and treacherouL 
It is painful to recur, even thus slightly, to the history of thoee 
wars , and, for the present, I pass oh, first recording my judg- 
ment against them, against their necessity, and against thepoUey 
that originated them,* as well as the measures that were adopted 
for carrying them on. 



EARLY REMINISCENCES OF WISCONSIN. 



BY JOHN H. FONDA. 



The following eeriea of historical papers were written by the editor of the Prairia Da 
Chien CourieTy as dictated by the aged pioneer, whose name they bear, and appeared 
in that paper, commencing with the nnmber of Feb. 15th, 1866, and extending into May 

ollowing. '' We wonld advise all,^' says the editor, ** to read the iSsWy Bemknigcences^ 
as they arc extremely interesting, and contain many historical facts, that will pay for 
the time spent in perusal, llie subject of these sketches has been in the West for OTer 

orty yeara. and thirty years a resident of Prairie dn Chien. He has lived to see most 
of the early pioneers carried to the grave. His life has been an eventfhl one, abonnd* 
ing in incidents of traveL, camp and flehL, that will prove interesting to onr readers. 
They are as correct and trnthftil as memory can make them." 

Mr. Fonda was bom in Water vliet, Albany coanty, N. T., and is still residing 
In Prairie Da Chien. We have the high authority of the venerable Rev. Alfbkd Bbuit- 
soif, of Prairie Du Chien, for assuring the reader,;that ** Mr. Fokda's narrative is as re" 
liable as anything of the kind given f^om memory." L. C. D. 



Nal. 

Some few evenings ago, we were sitting by the fireside, in 
the house of one of the oldest pioneers now living at Prairie 
Du Chien, and listening, as is our wont, to the early history of 
the country, as the old settler related it His seemed to have 
been an eventful life, and at our earnest solicitation " he lived 
his life o'er again." Below we give a part of the old back- 
woodsman's history : 

You want to know my history ? But it's not the first time 

I have been asked to tell it In the year 1840, there was a 

person who came out here to talk with the old residents, and 

get facts, from which to write a book. He often came to my 

house to hear me talk. I told him a great many anecdotes, 

traditions, and incidents of fix>ntier life, but though I read his 

(205^ 
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book afterwards, I could not recognize them, for he had dreased 
them up in new language, or changed their meaning en- 
tirely. 

Well, I've been over about every one of the States, and Tff- 
ritories, which, let me tell you, is a good deal of country, and 
I hope, before I die, to travel over some of it again ; especL 
ally that portion between here and York Stata I was bom 
in Albany County, N. Y., and of a good family. Mj 
father kept me at school, until I " had obtained what was then 
called a good English education, and it being my parent's de- 
sire that I should follow a profession, he placed me in tie 
office of a prominent lawyer, in my native town, where I 
studied law, with the assistance of the lawyer and his lai^ 
law library. But, after remaining in the lawyer's office about 
two years, I caught the emigration fever, a disease that pre- 
vailed pretty generally, at that time, and a company being 
about to start for Texas, I took advantage of the circumstance 
to satisfy my desire for travel, and cast my lot with them. 
Bidding my folks a long farewell — (long, for I've never seen 
them since) — we departed to seek adventure in the Far West 
And we got our share, I telJ you I This was more than forty 
years ago, and the country west of the Alleghany Mountains 
was new. Few and far between were the white settlements, 
while the country was filled with tribes of Indians, who hunted 
the deer, bear, elk, and other game that afforded food or far. 

Our course lead through the State to Buffiilo, where we took 
boat to Cleveland, thence south through the State of Ohio to 
Cincinnati, where we embarked on flat-boats, and floated down 
the Ohio Eiver into the Mississippi, which we went down as 
far as Natchez. At Natchez we stopped to sell the flat-boatsi 
The inhabitants were French, Spaniards and creolea The 
boats were sold to an old half breed trader named Lb Blakc, 
for some horses, a covered wagon and team of mules. Befoie 
leaving Natchez, one of our party was seized with the yellow 
fever and died. After burying our comrade, and completing 
our outfit, we were ferried over to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi into Louisiana, by the old trader, who chai^ged an exat- 
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bitant price for his service — so mach so, that I remember the 
company went on without paying him. 

From Natchez we traveled directly west until we struck the 
Bed Biver ; this we followed up stream as high as where the 
Fort Towson Barracks are, and camped on a branch, or creek, 
called Le Bontte Bun. Here the emigrants halted for a while 
to recruit, and hold a consultation for future proceedings, 
which resulted in a determination to settle on the prairie land 
near what they called the Cross Timbers, a tract of country 
watered by numerous streams, well timbered, and with soil of 
the richest qualities. But the novelty the journey promised 
at the start, had been sobered down to a stem reality during 
the last six months, and instead of accompanying the party 
into the then Mexican territory, I remained with a Scotchman, 
who had taken a Choctaw squaw for a wife, and kept a trad- 
ing post on the head waters of the Sabine Biver. With this 
Scotchman, I stayed during the winter 1819, and in the -spring 
of 1820 went down to New Orleans, vrith five voyageurs, to 
get a keel-boat load of goods for the Scotch trader, who had 
entrusted me with the business, for he took a liking to me, 
and knew of no other person in whom he could put as much 
confidence The Bed Biver was a narrow, crooked, turbid 
stream, steep bank on either side, and filled with snags ; but 
the winter rains had swollen it, so we floated down without 
accident 

On reaching New Orleans, I had no little trouble with the 
boatmen, whom I did not know how to manage at that time, 
though experience afterwards taught me the modus operandi 

It was eight or ten weeks before I had collected all the In- 
dian goods ; but what hindered most was the indolence of the 
French voyageurs^ who would go to some of the low dance 
houses in the town, and spree all night, which made them use- 
less all the next day ; so in one or two instances I was obliged 
to hire Creoles to assist in loading goods that had been brottght 
to the river. 

One evening after the boat's load was complete, and the men 
pretty well over the previous night's firolic, I gave orders to 
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qiove up stream. But, as for starting to go back, the men 
wouIdn^t listen to anything of the kind, as there was to be a 
grand fandango in town that night, and they had all anticipated 
going there. They went, and I remained on board all night to 
watch the boat and goods. 

Next morning the men came staggering in, and threw them- 
selves down on the rolls of calico and blankets, where they 
slept until after noon. About two o'clock they had all got op, 
and were preparing some food, when I gave them to under- 
stand that we must start at sun-down. They gave no answer, 
and having ate, they went to sleep again. 

As the sun was going out of sight, I roused the men, direct- 
ing them to get out the tow-line, poles, and to run up stream. 
They paid no attention to what I said, but gathered around one 
of their number, a big half-breed, who insolently told me that 
it would be impossible for us to ascend Bed River, because of 
high water and the strong current at this season of the year. I 
knew the fellow was lying, for I had seen the river the last 
summer, and knew that if we had any trouble it would be from 
low water. And I was obliged to give the man a severe 
whaling, tying his hands and feet, and threatening the others 
with a similar dose, before they would go to their duty. 

The men worked steadily that night, part of the time towing 
and poling, and sometimes taking advantage of the eddies in 
the lea of projecting points. The big half breed begged to be 
released the next morning, and made no more trouble during the 
trip. The boat soon entered Red River, where we found sufficient 
water to float us, but had to make a number of portages before 
reaching what is called La Grange, a small French settlem^ent, 
(the Frencli claimed all west of the Mississippi in those days,) 
but the men did not offer to leave at this point, for they paid 
strict obedience to me since I punished their leader, and were 
growing more respectful each day as we approached thebndof 
our journey. 

We started in June, and had been gone three months, audit 
being September, I was anxious to get back, for the goods were 
much needed at the trading post 
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On the 23d of September, (I kept a journal,) we were met 
about twenty miles below the trader's block-house, by one of 
his half-breed sons, who had come to take command of the 
keel-boat and crew, so I might go ahead and give in my report 
of the trip, before the boat-men had a chance to make any of 
their usual complainta This custom was undoubtedly a good 
one, though I did not take advantage of it to the detriment of 
the men, but gave a favorable report of everything. When 
the boat arrived, Mons. Jones, as the old Scotchman was called, 
met them as they landed, praised the men for their faithful- 
ness, and paid them what little might be due them, giving to 
each a trifling present Now, I had observed while acting as 
clerk the previous winter, that a few beads, paints or cheap 
calicoes, would purchase many valuable furs ; and after going 
down with the bales of skins, I had learned how, after receiv- 
ing the cargo of goods, that a considerable sum was placed to 
my employer s credit, which made the fur trade appear very 
profitable in my eyes. So I readily agreed to receive what 
wages were due me, in goods, hoping to make a large profit on 
them. The old Scotchman did not seem over pleased with the 
goods I had selected by his direction ; however, he paid me 
with some of them. 

And thus ended my connection with the first and last expe- 
dition that I ever accompanied on Bed River, or the lower 
Mississippi, and also the detailed account of it, which is as 
correct as memory will allow me to relate. 

I clerked for the trader during the fall and winter of 1820, 
but had very few opportunities to sell my goods, for good rea- 
sons : first, the goods I had were not suitable ; and if they had 
been, I could not have traded them, for the old Scotchman, who 
had been an engage in the Hudson Bay Fur Company, was 
exceedingly grasping, and could not let me buy fur on private 
account, any where near the trading post This prompted me 
to make several excursions among the Shawnee and Osage In- 
dians, from whom I got a few packs of valuable fur. But, 
though there was an excitement about a trader's life that had 

a charm for me, yet oft^en, when camped by a sheltered spring, 
14— Hia 
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ambition would whisper, ^'you have another miBBion to 

fiilfiL" 

Soon after the grass was well up, in the Spring of '2S, I pot 
my trappings on board of an old pack-mole, and straddliiig i 
mustang colt, started for Santa Fe along with two fellows who 
had come up from New Orleans. My companions were agree- 
able enough, but seemed to have no other motive than to see 
the country, and enjoy some of the pleasures of hunter lifi^ 
they had " heered tell on.'' 

We traveled to the source of Bed Eiver through the Ct- 
manche country, north to the forks of the Canadian Biver, 
where we took the old Santa Fe Trail, which led ns over and 
through the southern spur of the Bocky Mountains, to Santa 
Fe, where we arrived without any of those thrilling adven 
tures, or Indian fights, that form the burden of many travelerB' 
stories. We had expected to meet Indians, and were prepared 
for them, but aside from a party of Kioways, with whom I 
tried to trade, we did not see any. 

At Santa Fe, I lost sight of my traveling companions among 
the traders, and soon left the trading post for Taos, where I 
passed the winter. The houses were all one story high, and 
built of clay on large gray brick. The people were Spaniards, 
Mexicans, Indians, a mixed breed, and a sprinkling of trappers. 

Taos was a lively wintering place, and many were the fen- 
dangoes, frolics, and fights, which came off during the season 
I stayed there. But, though at an age when a young man is 
most impulsive, I seldom had a desire to join in the dance, and 
never had but two personal affrays, which, owing to my supe- 
rior strength, terminated in my favor. 

In May, 1824, I had become perfectly disgusted with Taos, 
and inhabitants, for the latter were a lazy, dirty, ignorant set^ 
and as a whole, possessed less honor than the b^garly Win- 
nebagoes about Prairie Du Chien, at the present time. In£>nn- 
ing the Spaniard of my intention to leave, I went down io 
Santa Fe Here I found a company of traders preparing to 
cross the plains, and soon made the acquaintanoe of a St 
Louis merchant, who engaged me to oversee the loading and 
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unloadiDg of bis three wagons, when ever it was necessary to 
cross a stream, which frequently happened. 

The whole caravan of wagonj, cattle, oxen, horses, moles 
left Sante Fe in good condition ; but the number that reached 
the Missouri River, was not so large — the oxen and cattle died 
from thirst, the horses and mules became exhausted and were 
left — ^and disease did the business for the men in some casea 
It was a hard journey, and one that I never cared to repeat- 
Yet, it has always appeared to me, that the barren country, 
east of the Canadian River, would at some day, prove val- 
uable. It is rich in mineral& The ground in some places was 
covered with pieces of a crustated substance, that tasted like 
saleratus. There were several springs of a volcanic nature. 

From the merchant, whose name was Campbell, I learned 
much of Mexico, its climate, products, people and geography. 
He had been down the Del Norte, and into the interior as far 
as Sonora, where he married the daughter of a Mexican. I 
took great pleasure in hearing this man talk, and probably I 
gained more knowledge of Mexico from his conversation, than 
in any other way. 

It was October before we got to Saint Louis, which place I 
saw for the first time, and Campbell having no further need 
of my services, paid me in hard Mexican dollars, and I 
left him. 

Having now been absent from home about six years, and 
possessing the means to carry me back, I was tempted to return. 
But chance threw me into the society of a person named 
EInox, a mason by trade, who persuaded me to follow the 
same business. Being naturally of a mechanical turn, I was 
soon able to earn &ir wages. I worked steadily at the mason 
work and at brick laying, for fifteen months, at the end of 
which period I was dubbed a mason, and could also do a pas- 
sable job of plastering — the last accomplishment stood me in 
pretty well, when Fort Crawford was built 

It was in the year 1826 that I had heard of Prairie Da 
Chien, and made up my mind to see the country in that derection 
But before proceeding to give you an account of the early hJ0- 
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tory of Wisconsin, as &r back as the year 1825| let me first 
tell you what hardy exercise and Western life have done for 
my constitution. 



Na 2. 

I should have told you, that when a boy 1 was unoonimonlj 
large for my years; and it was my delight to swim, ride^ 
run, wrestle, fish and hunt, in all which robust and athletic 
sports, I greatly excelled. And it is possible, that this love 
of sport, interfered not a little with the course of my studies, 
for my father sometimes had to reprimand me, and limited 
my hunting excursions to one day in the week, and that 
was generally Saturday. So, in consideration of the short 
allowance that the restriction gave me, I frequently extended 
my hunts to two days, thus including the first day of the week, 
and appropriating it to my purpose. I can recollect on one 
occasion, when about sixteen years of age, I was along with 
two or three young companions, hunting ducks and other 
water fowl, on a small branch of the Mohawk river. It was in 
the spring of the year, and one of the early freshets caused 
by the melting of the snows on the Catskill mountains, had 
swollen the creek and overflowed large tracts of low land, 
thus forming an admirable feeding ground for mallard, wid- 
geon and numerous other wild-fowl, that instinct taught to 
leave the sea coast for these inland marshes, where the food 
they liked was most plenty. The ducks flew best in the morn- 
ing and latter part of the afternoon, and were almost as abun- 
dant as they are here on the Mississippi. 

What I am now going to relate, happened on our second 
day out, which perchance was one of those first days of the 
week. We had hunted with good success the day before, and 
were determined to have one day more. But the wind had 
changed, and the weather was raw, and though we waited pati- 
ently all the forenoon, the ducks did not come in much, so 
very few were killed. It was very cold and chilly, but having 
forgot the tinder-box, (there were no phosphorus matches then) 
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we did not light a fire as we would like to have done. Late in 
the afternoon, as we were lying in a clump of willows, on a sort 
of peninsula between the stream and a pond made by the rise, 
the ducks began to fly over us in clouds and settle down on 
the pond. This was what we had been waiting for ; but while 
waiting, we had got so benumbed by the cold wind, that it was 
with difficulty we could load our guns, and after discharging 
them with indifferent success, I was determined to have a fire, 
before another duck was shot at So, directing my com- 
panions to collect what dry leaves, twigs and wood they could, 
I proceeded to ignite it in this manner : Having arranged the 
leaves and twigs properly, I took a piece of gun- wad ding, and 
filling it with powder, laid it among the leaves, upon which a 
handful of powder was also thrown. After this, I opened the 
pan of my fowling-piece — percussion caps being unheard of at 
that time — and putting in a good priming, pulled back the 
hammer, and placing the gun near the leaves, pulled the 
trigger. The '* flash-in-the-pan," was instantaneously followed 
by another flash that made me start backward, with haste. 
My hair and eye-brows were badly burnt, and my right hand 
was severely scorched. 

The fire burned briskly in the willows, but I bad enough 
fire in my hand, without wishing for mora As we rode home 
that evening, few words were spoken, and when the wagon 
stopped in front of our house, I alighted, and went directly to 
my room. So severe were my burns, that they kept me con- 
fined to the house for six long weeks ; during this time I was 
under the care of my mother. God bless her I she is dead 
now. That kind mother tried to impress upon my mind the 
duty I owed to my Heavenly Father — she advised me to re- 
gard the commandment " Bemember the Sabbath, &c," and 
those early injunctions have never been forgotten, though often 
disregarded. But it was not until the following fall, that I 
shouldered my gun and commenced to hunt again. Then 
came back my old roving habit — ^with it the fondness for man- 
ly sports, hunting included. 

This early training, together witVi Vlie ^moBX> QiOT&Xax^ ^^- 
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ercise I had experienced, during my wandering mode of life, 
had toughened my muscles and so completely developed me 
physically, that I was no mean match for two ordinary men ; 
besides, the desire to behold new scenes, had grown stronger 
than ever. 

It was no other than a natural consequence then, that hav- 
ing heard of Prairie Du Chien, and the " Lead Diggings " 
south-east of it, that I should have a desire to take a trip up 
the Mississippi River to the Mineral Region ; from where re- 
ports came, of fortunes being made by prospecting — these 
stories formed alluring inducements. 

Having some money, and a sound constitution that five 
years of border life had made capable of enduring any degree 
of hardship and fatigue, I lefb St. Louis, and started up the 
river in a little Ohio steam-boat, — I believe steam-boats com- 
menced running above St. Louis, the same year I left, 1825, — 
loaded with army stores for military posts on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. The boat proceeded up stream *till we reached the 
mouth of the Illinois River, where we met a keel -boat coming 
down, on board of which was an express, bound with dis- 
patches for the commanding ofiBcer at Jefferson Barracks. 
They brought reports of Indian murders in the north, and 
the same boat bearing the dispatches had been attacked, 
and had many ball marks on its sides, also a wounded man on 
board. The ateam-boat took the express aboard, and was about 
to return with him, to St Louis, so I bid Captain Bates good- 
bye, and left his boat. I learned now, that the Mining Region 
was the scene of the Indian troubles — that the inhabitants 
were leaving the country through fear, and the greatest mis- 
ery and confusion prevailed at the " Diggings." So, instead 
of continuing up the Mississippi as intended, I joined a party 
of five Frenchmen, who designed going to Green Bay, and 
having no definite object in view at the time, I agreed to go 
with them. We had little knowledge of the route, but one of 
the Frenchmen had somewhere seen an old outline map, and 
assured us we could reach the Lakes by going up the Illinois 
river. We had entered the river and gone up a few miles 
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from its motith, when we were seen by some Indians, who 
made signs for us to approach the shora 

After some hesitation we landed, and, to the disappointment 
of the Frenchmen, were received in a most friendly way by 
the Indians, who treated as with roasted ducks and venison. 
They furnished us a guide for a small reward, and we resumed 
our course without entertaining any further alarm on account 
of Indiana The weather was delightful, and we enjoyed our- 
selves as well as early travelers ever did. The river afforded 
splendid scenery ; at times it flowed through large prairies, 
that formed a boundless area of fertile country, covered with 
luxuriant grass, and on which we frequently saw deer and elk 
feeding. Water fowl were abundant, and we could feast on 
them at every meal ; while the river was swarming with excel- 
lent fish, that often formed a delicious addition to our other 
&re. There was no difficulty in killing game along that beautiful 
stream. Hardly an hour of the day passed but we had oppor- 
tunities to shoot deer from tha canoes, for it was the latter part 
of June, and in the heat of midday the animals would come 
down to the river, where in the shade of small groves that lined 
the river, they found a cool retreat One of our party, a di- 
minutive Frenchman, had a long Canadian duck-gun, of which 
he never ceased boasting ; yet seldom confirmed his words, by 
making use of it The barrel of the gun, independent of the 
stock, was full five feet in length. I had curiosity to see how 
it could shoot, and asked the owner to let me try it He let me 
have the gun, and I loaded it with a heavy charge of powder, 
and seven slugs or pieces of bar lead, and then laid it beside 
me, in readiness for the first good shot 

Many chances offered where it was easy to have killed deer, 
but no notice was paid to them, and we continued to paddle 
up the river until near noon, when, just as the canoe passed 
around a head-land, I observed a noble stag, standing knee deep 
in water, on a bar, near the outlet of a small streaoL He was 
about seven hundred feet from the canoe, with his side toward 
us, when I raised the long gun and fired. The deer dropped 
without a struggle, and, on hauling him ashore^ we found that 
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every slug had struck it Some had entered his glossy side, 
one broke a shoulder, another the back-bone. The result of the 
shot so pleased the little Frenchman, that I really believe money 
would have been no inducement for him to part with his gun; 
though I would not have given my short rifle for a dozen sucb« 
While engaged in securing the choicest portions of the veni- 
son, our Indian guide told us it was but a short distance to a 
larger body of water, on the shore of which lived the great 
chief of his tribe, whose name was Mucp:KETAY-PE-NAY. This 
piece of intelligence made us think we were near the large lake 
— ^Lake Michigan ; but we were disappointed, for late in the af- 
ternoon, we entered the foot of Lake Peoria, and were met at 
landing by a number of Indians, from whom we learned that 
it was more than two hundred miles to the nearest trading post 
on the Lake, which was Chi-ca-a-go. We bad to remain with 
this tribe several days, before our guide would leave the en- 
campment ; and during which time I saw several Indians of 
other tribes, one of whom was Black Hawk, who, I afterward 
found out, was then trying to get these Indians to join the 
Winnebagoes against the whites in the North West. At length 
the councils were concluded, and our guide signified his will- 
ingness to proceed. Under his direction we paddled along un- 
til we came to the Des Plaines river, from which we passed in- 
to a large slough or lake, that must have led us into a branch 
of the Chicago river, for we followed a stream that brought us 
opposite Fort Dearborn. 

f At this period, Chicago was merely an Indian agency ; it 
contained about fourteen houses, and not more than 75 or 100 
inhabitants at the most An agent of the American Fur 
Company, named Gurdon S. Hubbard, then occupied the 
Fort The staple business seemed to be carried on by Indians, 
and run-away soldiers, who hunted ducks and musk-rats in 
the marshes. There was a great deal of low land, and mostly 
destitute of timber. The principel inhabitants were the agent, 
Mr- Hubbard, a Frenchman by the name of OuiLMETTE,*and 



-'JUfTODTE uuuuxsTTE, wuoBe wiie waB a roKUkwaiuimie woxoaUf u menaouea in uie 
tnaXj at Prairie Da Chien, in 1889, with the Chippewas, Ottowat, Ac.: and at the 
treaty of Chicaeo. September, 186S, provision ia made for hit children. It would ap- 
pear that he died daring the interim between the two treatiea. L. O. D. 
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John B. Bsaubien. It never occurred to me then, that a 
large city would be built up thera But great changes have 
taken place during the last thirty-three jear& I read that the 
old log Forty surrounded with its palisades, was torn down 
two years ago, and that Chicago is now one of the largest cities 
in the West Great changes have I seen in my life ; I was 
mail carrier in the North- West before there was a white settle- 
ment between Prairie Du Chien and Fort Snelling — a Govern- 
ment express, and volunteer during the Sauk War — from 
mere love of adventure, have I wandered through the wilder- 
ness of the West I have explored its lakes and rivers in 
canoes, boats and on rafts, from Bed Biver in the North to 
Bed Biver in the South, and to New Orleans I have tra- 
versed its woods and prairies, making myself familiar with 
Western scenes, the early settlers, and native Indiana 

The Indians you now see about town occasionally, all know 
ma They seldom come down to the Prairie without stopping 
at my housa It was only three or four week ago, that seven 
Indians came down from Crow Wing. They called on me in 
the night, and we had a talk together. They said there was 
no game in the neighborhood of their reservation ; that they 
couldn't work, and so they had come down, and wanted to 
know how it would do to go and hunt in Iowa, at the head of 
Cedar Biver. I told them this imiversal change, that I have 
witnessed everywhere, had been going on there also— that the 
country was filled with settlers, and deer scarca The poor 
fellows looked sorrowful. It was late when they left my house ; 
and though I tried to dissuade them from making the attempt, 
they resolved to go and see their old hunting grounds on the 
Wisconsin. Many Indians have left their reserve ; and I have 
no doubt that they find shelter in the islands of the Missis- 
sippi, and in the Kickapoo timber. 

The poor Bed Man has been robbed, deceived, and driven 
fix)m his possession. This I have seen — ^indeed I have assisted 
to drive them fix)m their homea And yet, no person under 
heaven sympathizes more sincerely with them. They are al- 
most extinct — ^they are passing from the &ce of the earth I 
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But I look upon it as a decree of fata Perhaps there are 
persons more sensible of the beauties of nature than I am, 
yet so little loth to see those pristine charms efiOstced, the 
ter to subserve the advancement of art and civilization. 

It is near half a century since I came West, and the c 
that have been rapidly eflfecting everything, are too numear — 
ous for me to describe. The growth of Chicago is one of 
changes. When there in the year 1825, it could boast of 
old log Fort, and a few cabins. What is it now ? You 
best, for I haven't been there these last thirty years, but I know 
its inhabitants are numbered at over a hundred thousand; 
and where I once paddled in a dug-out, is now erected large 
blocks of buildings. 

But to go on with my story, we departed iBrom Fort Dear- 
bom, in a fishing boat, and proceeded north along the Lake 
shore towards Green Bay. We camped on the beach every 
night, and finally arrived off Milwaukee Bay, which we enter- 
ed ; and went up Milwaukee Eiver about half a mile above the 
mouth of the Monomonee, and landed on the east side of Mil- 
waukee Eiver, just below Solomon Juneau's Trading House. 
I was not acquainted with Mr. Juneau at this time, though I 
afterwards became related to him through marriage, and learn- 
ed his history. Seven years before, he had been in the employ 
of the Hudson Bay Fur Company, in the capacity of a voyageur^ 
and had visited Prairie Du Chien, where he found his uncle, 
my wife's father, who insisted on his leaving the Company, to 
whom he was indebted in the sum of three hundred dollars, 
and loaned him the cash to pay the debt ; besides fiimishing 
him an outfit, with which he commenced trading with the Mo- 
nomonee Indians, in the vicinity of Milwaukee. 



No. 3. 

You ask why I don't tell more of the stories connected with 
the country, and the adventures of early settlers* lifa I could 
give you many such, but unless I qualify them to suit the 
times, or give them a historical tone, whereby they may fur- 
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nish nseM information, it would only be of momentary in 
terest, and you could derive little benefit there&om. Be 
sides, different individoals, owing to different positions 
or interest^ seldom look upon the same objects with 
similar emotions, and were I to relate incidents that have 
come within the scope of my personal observation and expe- 
rience, you possibly might come in contact with some person » 
who, viewing the subject in another way, might assert that I 
pervert the truth and mis-state the facts ; so I will hurry 
through my brief history, which I commenced at your oft re- 
peated request ; and as every person gives that coloring to his 
life which appears to him most natural, I shall also claim that 
prerogative ; after which I will ftimish you all the early remi- 
niscences that I can bring to memory. 

I have told you how we arrived at Mr. Juneau's trading 
house, where the city of Milwaukee is built ; but I did not de- 
scribe the city, for it was not in existence then, nor even 
thought o^ neither have I seen the city since it was built 
(^The log house of Solomon Junkau, standing on a slight ele- 
vation back from the river, and a few neighboring cabins, be- 
longing to half-breeds and Frenchmen, who had followed his 
example by marrying Indian women and settling down, then 
formed the only indications of the present city of Milwaukee 
Mr. Juneau was the only merchant Milwaukee could then 
boast ofjjand were I so disposed, I could give a correct inven- 
tory of nis entire stock contained in the old log house near the 
river, as it was not an immense one by any means, and had 
been brought down from Green Bay in one Mackinaw boat 
He had settled theA first, surrounded by Indians, with whom 
he traded, but soon emigration turned in his direction, and he 
afterwards found other neighbors, who brought with them the 
spirit of enterprise and advancement The few hardy settlers 
who first erected their cabins near his, found him in a wilder- 
ness, the primitive state of which had never yet. been disturbed 
by a white pioneer. South and south-west of Mr. Juneau's 
house, could be seen extending large marshes, povered with 
tall swamp-grass, rushes and water. Tbi^ lufiSL^b ^sR^&^i!c^T^>ssR^ 
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miles distant, over the hill to the eastward; and on the west nm 
the river, beyond which was a wooded ridge that followed the 
river a distance of three miles up to the Bapids, that being as 
far as I explored the stream. The landscape has probably al- 
tered, yet an old settler would recognize my description of 
Milwaukee's birth-place, then in embryo. 

I left the neighborhood of Juneau's Settlement in the sam- 
mer of 1827. We engaged a passage on one of Juneau's 
Mackinaw boats that were about starting for Green Bay, to 
bring back goods ; as help was not over plenty, he was glad to 
avail himself of our services down the Lake until the boaU 
reached Green Bay, where others were to be engaged in our 
stead. It was a pleasant morning, when the two boats passed 
out of Milwaukee Biver and entered the broad Bay. The sun 
was just rising, and, though I was no sailor, yet I was charmed 
by the beauty of this inland sea. A fresh breeze commenced 
blowing from the south-west, and taking in all but the steenng 
oar, we rigged the leg-o-mutton sails, and were soon wafted in 
our swift sailing Mackinaws outside the point. The boats were 
loaded with furs, blankets, kettles and provisions, and yet 
their shape was such that they maintained a degree of buoyan- 
cy, for which they were highly prized by those who used them. 
I have used the Mackinaw boat on the Mississippi, and con- 
sider its shape, (pointed at both ends) admirably suited for the 
purpose of floating a large burden against strong currents. 

We would land on the beach at nighty and form our encamp- 
ment on the white sand, where gathering around the camp-fire 
we told our tales of love, hunting and adventure, sang songs, 
satisfied our appetites, and smoked, or prepared food for the 
next day. This camping on shore was a pleasant pastima With 
no tent save the star-spangled canopy of heaven, we would 
wrap ourselves in our blankets on a moon-light evening, and 
lying down amid the baggage or on the clean sand, ga^e out 
on the Lake, where the white caps sparkled in moon beams — or 
looking up at the wood-clad bluf]b, whose dark outlines stood 
in bold relief against the sky, we feasted on the romantic scen- 
ery, the mysterious beauty o? T^hvdi^ vaa^vt^d the most practi- 
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cal among us with a deep sense of poetio feeling. If I ever 
felt poetic, it must have been daring one of these night bivou- 
acs, when listening to the beating of the waves on the beach, 
mingled with the melancholy notes of some night bird. 

Many exciting incidents occurred during the voyaga One 
I will give an account of. It was early one morning, shortly 
after we had left our previous night's camping place, and got 
about half a mile from land, that* we observed a number of 
wolves on a point, and others swimming in the Lake. Their 
howling had attracted our attention, and we were wondering 
what possessed them when one of the men remarked, "perhaps 
they are after deer." But where were they? This was soon 
found out, for some distance ahead of us on the right hand 
side, we discovered a large doe, that the brightness of the 
morning sun prevented us from seeing before. She was swim- 
ming swiftly out to sea, and had evidently seen us, for she 
was straining every nerve to increase the distance between her- 
self and our boat Now I had often killed deer in the water, 
after having put hounds in the mountains to drive them down, 
but never before had I hunted with wolves. Entering into 
the spirit of the thing, I examined the priming of my rifle, 
and took a station in the bow of th^ boat, as the men began to 
pull for the poor animal. The billows were running pretty 
high, but the make of the boats caused them to ride the waves 
without shipping a spoonful of water. 

A Frenchman named JoR. King, was in the other boat, urging 
the men to exert themselves to the utmost, that he might obtain 
the first shot The two boats were about forty fathoms apart, and 
the distance between them and the doe, at the start, was equal. 
As theexitementof the race increased, the howling of the disap- 
pointed wolves was lost in loud shouts from the men, who pro- 
pelled the rival boats through the waves that had increased in 
size, under the influence of a north east wind. Gaining at every 
pull, on the struggling animal, we soon came within easy shoot- 
ing distanca EoNG now got ready to shoot, but I knew the un- 
steadiness of the boat, together with the excitement would 
cause him to misa Confident of the result^ I was perfectly 
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willing he should have the first shot S0| just as both deer 
and boat rose on the crests of the waves, he brought up his 
gun and fired. Spang I went the gun, and whiz went the ball, 
ricochetting over the water. A clean miss, by tbunder I Nov 
for my turn — and as the boat glided up to the panting animal^ 
I sent a ball through its brain, to the envy of my rival, the 
Frenchman, King. 

Ejng settled down near Juneau, and became a resident of 
Milwaukea He afterward sold some property that he had ac- 
cumulated there, and removed to Bock Biver, where hii 
family were living the last I heard from them. 

We drew the carcass of the deer into the boat, and as the 
wind had increased to a gale, we concluded to run the boats 
on shore, and wait until the wind lulled. By skillful manage- 
ment the boats were made to ride the breakers, and reached 
the beach in safety. The place where they ran the boats ashore^ 
was near the mouth of two rivers, that flowed into the Lake 
through an outlet Here was a handsome broad beach of fine 
white sand, behind which bluffs rose abruptly ; and there be- 
ing an abundance of dry drift-wood scattered about, the spot 
offered a pleasant encampment Lifting the baggage out of 
the boat, we conveyed it higher up the beach, and deposited it 
on the smooth, water-worn pebbles. 

The geography of this region being unknown to me, I 
therefore resolved to take a survey. Asking KiXG and two 
others to accompany me, we ascended the barren Lake hank, 
carrying our guns with us. Arriving at the brow afler a hard 
pull, we enjoyed an uninterrupted view of the Laka As we 
looked over the vast expanse of water spread out before lu; 
and strained our eyes along the silent shore, over which hung 
so much doubt and uncertainty, we felt curious to see more of 
the country. Continuing our exploration along the southern 
river, we advanced into a heavily timbered country, princi- 
pally pina No timber-stealing lumbermen had then rafted on 
the stream, and we take pleasure in believing, that ourSi was 
the first party of white men who explored the countiy. We 
returned from our excursion into the interior, at sun-set» in sea- 
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son to join our comrades in a feast of roast venison, which 
made a pleasant change, after living on dried meat and parched 
Indian com. 

We were np early in the morning, as was our custom. The 
Lake was dark, and agitated, the surf was breaking veiy heav- 
ily on the shore, and unwilling to venture out while the Lake 
was ap rough, we leisurely prepared and ate our morning meaL 
The sun had risen by the time we had finished breakfast, and 
as the wind was going down, preparations were made to start; 
we were soon embarked and plowing our way towards Green 
Bay. 

Following along the coast we entered a pleasant bay, near 
the mouth of which, were broad bars, on which our men caught 
several trout and white fisL I had never seen these species 
of the finny tribe before, and the pleasure experienced in de- 
vouring the delicious, salmon-like flesh, is needless to describe, 
for they now form a dish on tables of every class, who esteem 
them a delicacy. 

Our camp was on the northern side of the bay, imder the 
lea of a point On the bars and in the clear shallow water of 
the bay, I remarked several large boulders ; they were appa- 
rently composed of some rock, extraneous to that generally 
foimd in their vicinity. A query arose in my mind, where 
these isolated rocks were formed — ^how, and why similar in 
shape 7 I was of an inquiring mind, yet possessed little knowl- 
edge of the geological formation of rocks, except what obser- 
vation had taught ma The boulders could never have been 
formed from earth, rolling down the bank, mixing with the 
sand, become hardened by the water, like the round stones that 
covered the lake shore — they were of a diflferent texture. It 
was long after I had traveled on Lake Superior, that the mys- 
tery was solved. When on that Lake, in the neighborhood of 
the Pictured Bocks, it occurred to me, that there was a resem- 
blance between detached portions of these rocks and those 
bouldeif ; and it resolved itself in my mind, that those foreign 
rocks found 'along the shores of Lake Michigan, had their ori- 
^bere; owing to the action of water, or othernatural causes, 
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in early ages — ^perhaps at the flood — they had been rolled to 
the place where I saw them. 

Next morning while the others were loading the hoats, I 
discovered some fine specimens of snlphnrated iron ore in tlie 
Lake bank. Making the men acquainted with my diseoveiy, 
I got aboard and we soon doubled the pointy and pas8»ed oat 
into the Lake, on our course. At each night's encampment, I 
was in the habit of examining the blufi^ and as a genend 
thing, found that the iron and copper ore was mineralized bj 
sulphur. If any geological survey has been made of the wes- 
tern shore of the Lake, you will find my observations correct; 
if you consult it 

Indications of the advanced season, were becoming percept- 
ible. Frosts were on the ground each morning, and the Lake 
winds were sharper. Wild geese, brant and ducks were wing- 
ing their way towards the South. These unmistakable signs 
were not to be disregarded, and we made fewer stoppages, and 
urged the boats on their destination. Coasting along the shore^ 
we passed between the Pottawattamie Island and the main 
land, and pulling into Green Bay, took the south-east shore, 
and went up as far as Sturgeon Bay, where we encamped. 
Left the camp early next morning, and by sailing and rowing; 
we entered Fox River that night, and arrived at Green Bay. 

As we came into the village, the inhabitants crowded aroond 
us, with evident curiosity. They were a mixed crowd I can 
tell you ; they were Indians, and half-breeds, voyagers, Cam- 
dians, Frencb, and to my inexpressible delight there were also 
Americans — Yankees among them I In answer to my inquiry, 
one of these latter, an American soldier, said there were a 
number of Yankees in the settlement — that the XT, S. Fort 
there was garrisoned with them. The commanding officer. 
Gen. Cass, gave us a cordial welcome, and accepting his invi- 
tation, I accompanied him to his quarters, and under hia hos- 
pitable roof, I had a night of rest, enjoyment, and refreshing 
sleep, that only a person who has camped out, knows how to 
appreciate. 

I had a view of the Eott Ho^aid^ and Green Bay Settle- 
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ment next morning, by daylight The Fort contained a lai^ 
garrison of soldiers, mostly rifle companies who had just ar- 
rived with General Cass and GoL M'Eiekkey.* Besides the 
garrison, Green Bay had a popalatian of between seven and 
eight hundred people, consisting of every nation, from native 
Indian to the sable son of Africa ; and amalgamation was not. 
uncommon either, for all were connected by regular gradation 
of shades and color ; and you might suppose an inhabitant's 
nationality to a fraction — as hall-breed, a two-thirds Fox, &c. 
Thus you will perceive that society was a little mixed. This 
frequent intermarriage had the bad effect to make them indo« 
lent, for they evinced neither enterprise nor intelligenca They 
gained a livelihood like the Indians, by hunting and fishing, or 
were in the employ of a Fur Company that monopolized their 
time, and prevented them from engaging in agricultural pur 
suits. And had they time and knowledge, their disposition 
would lead them to prefer a pipe and idleness. So it is to the 
sturdy enterprise of the white settler alone, that I can attribute 
the growth and improvement, that has made themselves manifest 
in Wisconsin Hince 1827, at which time emigration began to 
pour into the territory. 

When at Fort Howard in the year 1827, the Indian affairs 
had assumed a threatening aspect Reports of murders and 
disturbances, had spread through the settlements. Not a strag- 
gler arrived but brought an exaggerated account of Indian dif- 
ficulties. Prairie Du Chien, Juneau's Settlement, Chicago, 
Galena and Green Bay, were then the only white settlements 
in the North- West, and all more or less threatened by Indians, 
who infested the country surrounding them. I continued to 
hang around the Fort, leading a sort of free[ranger life — some- 
times accompanying the officers on their hunting tours, but re- 
refusing all proposals to enlist 

It was the winter of '27 that the U. S Quarter-Master, hav- 
ing heard of me through some of the men, with whom I was a 
^ ■ .11 ■ I ■ ■ I ■■ 

*Ocn. Ca84 wm Aot the comnumdAnt of Fori Howard, m Mr. Fovda snopoMd ; but 
WM with Col. M'Knnnnr, on a conminloii to hoM a treaty with the Chlppewii, Mo* 
nomonee and Winnebago Indiana, wlUch they did in Angnat, of that year. laiT, ai 
the gnat Bntto Det Morik I» 0. D. 

15— Hia 
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&vorite, came to me one day, and asked me if I thought I could 
find the way to Chicago? I told him it wasn't longnnGel 
made the trip by the Laka He said he wanted to get a per 
son who was not afraid to carry dispatches to the military poit 
at Fort Dearborn. I said I had heard that the Indians wen 
still unfriendly, bat I was ready to make the attempt Hedi- 
rected me to make all the preparations necessary, and report 
myself at his quarters, at the earliest moment I now begu 
to consider the danger to be provided against, which might be 
classed under three heads, viz : cold, Indians, and hunger. For 
the first it was only needful to supply one*s person with good 
hunting shirts, flannel and deer-skin leggins, extra moocasiiu^ 
and a Mackinaw blanket ; these, with a sesolute spirit were, 
deemed sufficient protection against the severest weather. And 
fortunate was he who possessed these. Hanger, except in case 
of getting lost, was easily avoided by l&ying in a pouch of 
parched Indian corn and jerked venison. Against danger from 
Indians, I depended on the following. 



No. 4. 

It was necessary at the time of the Winnebago out-break, in 
1827, for every man — and woman too— to be constantly on 
their guard against surprise. Much trouble was apprehended 
from the Indian tribes generally, who were jealous at the 
encroachment of the emigrants, especially in the region of the 
Lead Diggings. The emigrant, settler, hunter and trapper, 
never parted with their trusty rifle either night or day. Wea- 
pons were an essential part of man's costume — his daily, n, 
his constant companions — they were in the hands of the trtr- 
eler, the homes of the hardy squatter, and had there been anr 
sanctuaries in the Territory then, I believe they would have 
been found in the pulpits. The rifle provided food for the 
hunter. It also executed the arbitrary law of the land— «elf 
defense, and its decrees were final It was during sooh a state 
of affidrs, that I had passed my word to carry the mail between 
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Fort Howard at Green Bay, and Fort Dearborn, commanded 
hj CapL MoHQAif,* that stood on a point, now forming a part 
of the citj of Cbicaga ' Althongh tlie danger fVom the Win- 
nebagoes had abated, owing to Black Hawe'b failing to entice 
other tribes into the conspiracy against the whites, and the 
Indian War of '27 ended ; yet the recent troubles made me 
rub np my rtfle, and prepare every thing needfal to insnre the 
BQCcessful performance of the duty I was abont to aadertake. 
Carrying the mail during the depth of winter, a distance of 
two hnnjred miles, through a trackless wilderness, inhabited 
by wild beasts and wilder Bed Men, was attended with no 
small danger It will not be inappropriate, then, to deacrilw 
my accoutrements and arms, to be used in case of emei^ency. 
My dress was a la hunler, one common to the early period, and 
beet suited to my purpose. A smoke-tanned buckskin hunt- 
ing shirt, trimmed leggins of the same material, a wolf-skin • 
chapeau with the animal's tail still attached ; and moccasins of 
elk-hidft I must have had the appearance of a perfect Nim- - 
rod. My arms consisted of a heavy mountaineer's rifle that I 
had bought at St Louia It was rather long when I got it — 
the stock was bound with irop, and carved on it was a cheek 
piece and buffalo bull's bead, that made it an efficient weapon- 
in the bands of a strong man, even when not loaded. I, however, 
thought it unhandy, and had the barrel sbortend, the cheek' 
piece cut off, and a strap attached to it, sol could sling it. 
over my back. Suspended by a strap from my shoulder, was. 
a large born, containing two pounds of powder. Buckled 
around my waist over the hunting-shirt, was a belt containing* 
a sheath knife and two pistols — one of which got lost, the other 
I have now — attached to the belt also, was a pouch of mink 
skin, wherein I carried my rifie bullets. The foregoing com-- 
prised my arms and accoutrements of offence, if we excep^ft- 
short bandied axe, thrust in the waist-belt 

It had been cnstomaiy for the carrier who preceded me, tO' 
be attended by a party of individuals, who, for any motives- 
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might be induced to go with him. This precedent appear^^ 
to me erroneous, and had no effect in shaping my movemen^^ 
for I had concluded that one person could pass through ik:^^ 
country, safer from being intercepted, than a large party ; y^^** 
being socially inclined, I chose a companion to go on th ® 
tramp with me. He was a Canadian named Boiseley, and 
he was a comrade with me for many years, and figured ii 
many incidents on the Mississippi, I will give a brief descrip^ - 
tion of his person and appearance. 

Boiseley was short, thick-set, had long arms with big hand^ 
of tremendous grasp attached, and on the whole he was a little 
giant in strength. His head was small and covered with coarse, 
black hair, and his eyes were small, black, and as piercing as 
a rattle-snake's. There was nothing prepossessing in his per- 
son, in fact many would think him repulsive ; yet this was the 
person I chose to go with me. He had been with me on one 
or two hunts, and remarking in him a ppirit that was capable 
of enduring much fatigue, a sort of intimacy had sprung up 
between us, and that prompted me to select him. Having 
neither parents nor friends — that I ever heard of — he readily 
consented to go anywhere with. me. I directed him to ex- 
change his dress — rags would be the best term — for a comfort- 
able out-j5t, obtained at my expense, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing him transformed into a comparatively respectable 
looking man. He was accoutered in a style similar to my- 
self. He sported a long Indian gun, and always carried a large 
knife, pistol and hatchet in his belt, and bullet-pouch and pow- 
der horn hung under his arm. To the horn were tied by sinew 
thongs several charms, which he believed possessed some mys- 
terious power that preserved him from haruL Aside from this 
tinge of superstition, I found Boiseley was naturally intelli- 
gent and true as steeL During the many long jaunts we had 
together, there was only one thing about him I couldn't be- 
come reconciled to, and that was this : we would start early in 
the day, each carrying a pack of equal weight, and after tramp- 
ing all day he would go to work and make camp, and prepare 
any game we had shot, without showing any evidence of fii- 
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tigue ; while I, a man of twice his size and apparent physical 
strength, would be so tired^ as not to care whether I ate at alL « 

It was in company with this BoissLSY that I presented my- 
self before the Quarter Master, and reported ourselves ready 
for the start I have not yet foigot the expression depicted in 
the Qoarter Master's countenance, when he saw our slender 
equipment It discovered a want of confidence in our ability ; 
but assuring him that two of us could travel as safe as a regi- 
ment, and with greater celerity, my logic prevailed, and he 
confirmed me in Uncle Sam's service. He entrusted me with 
the — not mail-bag, — ^but a tin canister or box of a fiat shape, 
covered with antanned deer-hide, that contained the dispatches 
and letters of the inhabitants. Beceiving these and my in- 
structions, we departed. 

We left Oreen Bay on foot, carrying our arms, blankets and 
provisions. We had to pass through a country, as then little 
known to white men, depending on our compass and the course 
of rivers to keep the right direction. Taking an Indian trail 
that led in a south-easterly direction, we passed through dense 
pine woods, cedar swamps, now and then a grove of red oak, 
some of which reared their heads heaven-ward, and had for 
ages braved the fury of a thousand storms. Frequently would 
we disturb a gang of deer that had made their '* yard" in the 
heavily timbered bottoms. And as we continued to plunge 
deeper and deeper into the primeval forest, and to proceed 
further on our course, the tracks of the fisher and mink be- 
came more frequent, and occasionally a wild cat would get its 
quietus in form of a rifle bail Once, at night-fall, we en- 
camped on a branch of what I now know to have been the 
Centre Biver. This stream was a live spring, several yards in 
width, and was not fix>zen over. It made several beautiful 
cascades^as it flowed over the rocka Under a projecting bank, 
BoiSELBT found the water perfectly alive with trout, and tak- 
ing fix)m his pack the light camp-kettle, he dipped out a mess 
of splendid speckled fellows, that relished well afl;er being fiied 
over the camp-fire. In the evening, after collecting a huge pile 
of wood, we heaped the snow up to wind-ward^ and in the lee 
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of the snow:bank scattered some branches, on which we spread 
, our blankets, and laid down with the packs beneath our heads, 
to listen to a serenade from the wolvea The night was spent 
in smoking, keeping firC; and intervals of sleep. 

Leaving the trail at this tributary or branch of Center Biver, 
we followed the creek down to the main stream, which ran in a 
south-east direction, and then taking a southerly course, we 
traveled a distance of twenty miles, and then struck another 
river. Following this due east, through a rough, but heavily 
timbered country, we arrived at the bank of the Lake, on the 
second day after striking the river. It was near aun-down 
when we made our camp near the mouth of this stream ; and 
again within sight of the roaring breakers, a load of uncer* 
tainty was taken from me, for with such a guide, there was no 
going astray. It was decided that we should keep along the 
shore, at least where it could be done without diverging from 
a direct line running north and south ; all head lands and points 
we crossed, instead of going around them. The roughness and 
difficulty of our track, on account of the icy mountains formed 
by the industry of the breakers and Jack Frost, made it a 
" hard road to travel." But trudging along through the snow, 
climbing over ledges of ice that in some places extended up 
the bank, and plunging through gullies and ravines, we man- 
aged to make good head- way. Thus we continued to travel 
day after day, though not without variety, either of incidents, 
fair or foul weather, scenery — something was always exciting 
interest or attention. Oft the winter mornings would appear 
beautiful and serene, without a cloud to obscure the rising 
sun. Then as we journeyed would we see flocks of ducks 
and sea-fowls sporting in the Lake, amid pieces of ice that 
sparkled like crystals ; and anon a fisher or otter would glide 
off from the ice-field where it had sought its early meal, to 
gain a safe retreat in some crevice of the Lake bank. 

It was the 14th day after leaving Green Bay, that I arrived 
at Juneau's Settlement on the Milwaukee River, and as I bad 
a message from Charles Labrabee to Mr. Sol. Juneau, I 
was welcomed by him, and remained two days with him to 
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rest and recruit I here learned that Joseph Krsa had 
returned safe with the goods, but had a hard time getting 
back ; being caught out in the 'noctial storm, and encountered 
rough weather. The Frenchmen he hired at Green Bay, had 
already taken Monomonee squaws, and were living in their 
own cabins. Mr. Juneau had two. children at the time, was 
lord paramont of the settlement, and did a good business trad- 
ing with the Indiana Boiseley and I left hb post to prose- 
cute our journey. The river was frozen over, and the ice was 
near eight inches thick ; taking this we pushed off for two or 
three miles, and moving over the frozen marshes, came on the 
Lake shore, and crossed a wooded point on the south side of 
the Bay ; here finding a trail on the Lake bank, we followed it 
three days. 

On the third day, as we came out on a prairie, we found our- 
selves near a number of Indian lodges. We wished to avoid 
them, but it was too late now, for the watchful curs of the 
Indians had seen us, and commenced a ferocious barking that 
soon brought the Indians out in a body. We soon learned 
these were all Monomonees, who had maintained friendly feel- 
ings towards the whites since the massacre of Chicago. 
There was one old chief in the village, who spoke broken Eng- 
lish, and could speak French fluently. He had been to De- 
troit, and knew much about the white man. He was the most 
savage appearing Indian I ever saw ; yet he displayed so much 
of dignity and decision in his manner, that I retained the im- 
pression that he was a noble Indian. He was a powerfully 
built man, about six feet tall, and well dressed for an Indian. 
He wore plain moccasins, deer-skin leggins reaching to his 
thighs, a calico shirt, a beaded cap with three feathers of the 
gray eagle in it, and a green blanket There were also three 
other Indians worthy of notice, but they did not attract 
my attention by any peculiarity, so TU not describe them. 
As a whole, these Indians were lazy, and staid in their lodges 
starving, rather than go out to hunt, though the country was 
teeming with deer, wild turkies and elk. Our stay with these 
Indians was short, inasmuch as they had no provisions ; how- 
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ever, they treated us kindly, and directed us to the best route, 
when we left them. Instead of continuing along the Lake, the 
old chief advised us to go a little west of south until we ar- 
rived at the Des Plaines River, then follow that, and we would 
find plenty of game ior food, and friendly Indians who would 
show us the way to Fort Dearborn. 

The land route between Green Bay and Fort Dearborn was 
only traveled in the winter season, as then the rivers are frozen 
over, and offer no obstruction to traveling in a direct course. 
So following the Indian ^s directions, we came to as smooth a 
road as I ever wish to see. It .was the frozen surface of the 
Des Plaines River. This led through wide prairies, and some 
large groves. Grouse were to be seen budding on the trees, 
and we killed abundance of them as we passed along. The 
grouse, with now and then a fish caught in the shallow rapids, 
formed our only food for several days. Until a little north- 
west of Chicago, we met with few Indians, all as hungry as 
ourselves. But joining a party of thirty Pottawattamies on 
their way to the Indian agency, we obtained from them a good 
meal of jerked venison and parched corn. 

One noon we arrived at the southern terminus of our jour- 
ney — at Fort Dearborn, afler being on the way more than a 
month. It was in January, thirty years ago, and with the excep 
tion that the Fort was strengthened and garrisoned, there was 
no sign of improvement having gone on sbice my former visit 
This time I was on business, and I advanced up to the sally 
port with a sense of my importance, was challenged by the 
sentry, and an orderly conducted me to the Adjutant's office, 
where I reported myself as the bearer of dispatches for the 
commanding officer. Captain Morgan was in the office, and 
advancing, intimated that he was that person, and took the 
case of letters, directing me to await his further order& Get- 
ting a pass, I went outside the palisades, to a house built on 
the half-breed system — partly of logs and partly of boards. 
This house was kept by a Mr. Miller, who lived in it with 
his family. Here Boiseley and I put up during the time we 
were in the settlement 
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I received mj orders from Mobgav about the 28d of Janu - 
arj, and prepared to return with other letters. We started up 
oue branch of the Chicago river, aud after leaving thii) we fol- 
lowed the Des Plaines, taking pretty much the same way we 
had come ; meeting with Indians and incidents, all of which 
were interesting, but only one of which Til tell you now. 

It happened 'that after sun-down one day, as the twilight was 
coming on, we had arranged our camp for the night in the 
edge of a grove, and the cheerful camp-fire was casting its rays 
upon the trunks of the neighboring trees, when Boiseley 
seemed attracted by something to a large oak, that stood in the 
light of the fire. " What's there, Boiseley ?" said L "Come 
and see," said he. " Bear sign, by thunder I " 1 exclaimed, ap- 
proaching the tree that bore marks of having been frequently 
climbed by that animal " He must have been here often, and 
not long since, either, judging from the recent scratches." 
" Yes," said Boiseley, " but he has not been here to-day, for 
the -little snow that fell last night is not tracked near the tree." 
" Well, thatVplain, but why does he climb this tree so much ?" 
"To get the honey, of coursei" "Sure enough." Knowing 
now that we had found a bee -tree, we naturally wanted a taste 
of its contenta Setting to work with our axes, we commenced 
hacking around ihe roots, and the tree being hollow and quite 
decayed it soon cracked, tottered, and came down with a crash 
across our firei Luckily our guns and packs were leaning 
against a tree a short distance o£^ and escaped damage. The 
tree broke near its top, the smaller part split open by the fall, 
disclosing a store of honey that was tempting to us two hun- 
gry men. We filled the camp kettle with choice pieces of the 
comb, and as Boiseley was preparing a couple of grouse, 
(prairie-hens) for supper, I "dipped in" to the honey — slightly. 
I have always been blessed with a good appetite, but on that 
occasion it must have been a little better than usual, for after 
eating my bird, and discussing a fair ration of dried meat and 
parched com, I thought it better to fill the kettle again with 
honey, by way of dessert. That evening I got honoy enough 
for a life-time. The sweet extract of a thousand prairie flow- 
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era passed from sight, but not forever. A [strange sensation 
seized me, and — were you ever sea-sick? — ^if you were, it will 
be useless for me to describe what that feeling was, for yon 
have experienced it In the morning Boiskley invited me fco 
join him at the honey pot, but I refused ; and pursuing our 
journey, we left the rich treat to the wild animala And since 
that memorable night, when we cut down the bee-tree, I have 
never tasted honey without a feeling of nausea and disgust 

Stopping a short time at the Juneau Settlement on our way 
back, we kept on our course and arrived at Green Bay, the 
29th day of February. The Quarter-Master at Fort Howard 
expressed himself satisfied with my performance, and he want- 
ed me to make another trip ; but as I had seen the country, 
which was all I cared for, I did not desire to repeat it Get- 
ting my pay from the Department, and a liberal donation from 
the people, a portion of which I gave Boiseley, I left Uncle 
Sam's employ, and took up my old profession — a e^entleman 
of leisure, and continued to practice as such, until the Spring 
came, when with a view to extend the field of my labors, I 
made ready to bid good-bye to Green Bay. I had formed as- 
sociations and friends among the inhabitants, with whom it was 
hard to part The little Frenchman, with whose extraordinary 
long gun I shot the buck in the Illinois river, had married and 
was living in a snug little home of his own, where I was ever 
a welcome guest I felt solitary and perhaps gloomy when I 
turned my back on the settlement, and embarked in the canoe 
with Boiseley, for I was doubtful of bettering my condition 
by the move. But doubts could not deter me from making the 
venture, and with determination we plied our paddles and 
urged the canoe up Fox River. 

The route from Fort Howard to Fort Crawford was not an 
unknown one by any means ; yet it was through a wilderness 
then new, and led through an Indian country, inhabited by a 
race of men naturally cruel and treacherous, who the year 
previous, had begun a war of extermination against the whites. 
To us the way was unknown, and we entered on it without 
other guides than a few directions from an old voyageur in the 
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employ of the American Fur Company, who had made the 
trip. I shall not speak of the incidents that befell us, nor of 
our several camping scenes, just now, but suffice it to say, that 
we continued up Fox River into Lake Winnebago ; and car- 
rying our canoe across the namiw portage formed by the ridge 
that separates the Fox and Wisconsin Bivers, we launched it 
in the latter, and were soon gliding down on its swift current, 
en route for the Mississippi Proceeding on our voyage down 
the Wisconsin, we descried the beauties of a landscape en- 
hanced by the charms of summer verdure. The bluffs that 
towered up on either side, as they do now, had never reverbe- 
rated the shrill whistle of the locomotive, neither were the 
banks sprinkled with,promising villages ; but nature remained 
the same as it had for ages and age& Now and then could be 
seen the wigwams of the Winnebagoes, but the habitations of 
the white man there were none. The pale £su;es up to this 
time, had not dared to settle on the hunting grounds of the 
Bed Men beyond the protecting influence of some fort The 
whole splendid country about Madison contained but one white 
man, and that was Ebenbzer Bbigham, who had settled at 
Blue Mounds the year before I came to Prairie Du Chien. 

It was in the summer of 1828, that the canoe came out at 
the mouth of the Wisconsin Biver, and then paddling up the 
Mississippi for three miles, we arrived at the village of Prairie 
Du Chien, at that time limited to the Island over the Slough, 
consisting of the Old Fort, now gone, and the houses of the 
people in its neighborhood, some of which are now to be seen. 
As a correct description of Prairie Du Chien, its appearance, 
its inhabitants, and its position generally, at that time, (80 
years ago,) would be interesting, I will give it to you ; at the 
same time I will relate all such incidents, and anecdotes con- 
nected with the country or its principal inhabitants, as they 
may come to mind. 

On my arrival at Prairie Du Chien, in June, of 1828 
this was no insignificant point in the North- West The 
establishment of a military post here by the French, in an 
earlier day which, as a natural consequence, caused a host of 
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traders, oamp-followers, army speculators and a mixed ebs 
generally to gather around, made it asanme a livelier tone than 
many would imagina Prairie Du Chien was alBO an important 
point in consequence of the Indian Agency then located here. 
Gten. Joseph M. &*reet,* was appointed Indian Agent the 
same year I came, and he was engaged in several negotiations 
and treaties with different tribes of Indians, among whom he 
managed to preserve comparatively friendly relations : indac- 
ing them to part with their land to the Government, strip after 
strip, for which he saw them paid off in cash or gooda I will 
not be certain that he always commanded the confidence of 
the Indians, but he was impartial in all his dealings with them, 
saw the conditions of egagements faithfu^y fulfilled, and made 
the annual payments promptly at the proper tima It was 
at these same payments, some of which I attended, that the 
traders and employees of the Fur Company reaped rich har- 
vesta There are those here now, who made the bulk of their 
fortunes, after these payments, in trading with the nnsophis- 
ticated Indian. This being a point most accessible to a great 
many tribes, they frequently received their payments here, at 
head quarters. These payments were great occasions — to the 
Indian because he would obtain new blankets, and money 
wherewith to buy guns, ammunition and whisky — to the tra- 
der for he would rake in all that money, giving in exchange 
a very superior quality of goods; at a very smcdl advance on 
first cost — and to the Government, as it offered a chanoe for par- 
chasing more territory. An Indian payment was invariably 
attended with a great jubilee, in most cases got up at the ex- 
pense of the Indiana At these frolics the Indians generally 
got '^ plenty drunk," but the traders got all their money, and 
the Gbvemment got their lands. Gambling was a common 
thing at such times, and the Indian often returned to bis vil- 
lage, empty handed, sans land, aans money, aana everything bat 
a deep conviction of having been cheated. Thus it will be 
plainly seen, that the trade carried on between the Indians and 

* A brief iketch of Gen. Stbkr ligiyen in a note, p. 178, of toL 11. Wlacoasm His- 
torical OoUeetiona. I^ C. D. 
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vrhites, was anything but advantageous to the former, while 
many of the dealings of the Government with the Indians, 
threatened to embroil the frontier in an Indian war. 

Besides the Indian Agency, and being a military post, 
there was located here the head-quarters of the American Fur 
Company. This Company was organized by John Jacob 
AsTOR, in the year 1809 and if memory serves me right, 
Joseph Rolette was the principal agent at this place when I 
arrived in 1828 ; and H L. DousiCAN, who had come on the 
year previous, was also in the employ of the Company. Of 
BoLETTE I could relate a host of anecdotes, but space and other 
motives forbid. I will state, however, that his influence was 
considerable, his will arbitrary, and his word law. He held 
sway over the French inhabitants and voyaguers, whfch if not 
really tyrannical, was exacting in its requirmenta At the 
fire over the Slough, when the Company's buildings were 
burned, a powder magazine, filled with powder, stood in close 
proximity to the fire. This magazine was in eminent danger 
from the heat and flying cinders ; and to prevent a terrible ex- 
plosion, it was necessary to remove the* powder, Bolette tak- 
ing in everything at a glance, saw need of immediate action, and 
thereupon ordered all those in his employ, to save the powder. 
And although it was almost as much as life was worth, they 
dared not disobey that mandate, and rushing in they siezed the 
powder kegs, and carried them through the fire and smoke down 
to the river. This inciident shows his influence over the peo- 
ple, who feared him worse than they did death. 

The Mississippi River, when I came here, was at a stage of 
water 4 1-2 feet higher than it had been known before, or has 
occurred during any subsequent rise. It was in June, and 
the site of the village was an island. To this same island, 
made so by too high water, was then restricted all that bore 
the name of Prairie Du Chien. On the east of the Slough, in 
the year 1828, there were only five houses ; the one built by 
J. H. LoGKWOOD, afterwards occupied by Colonel Z. Taylob, 
north of the present Fort; one other where Union Block now 
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stands ; the hoase of one Labbiyieb, and two others that I 
cannot correctly locate. 

I have said that all Prairie Da Chien was included in what 
is now termed the main village. But, at that time there were 
many more houses and inhabitants there, than at present It 
is true that the people were chiefly Canadians, Frenchmen and 
traders ; and their habitations were less prized for architecture 
than comfort, yet there was much to admire in the neighborly 
sociality that prevaded the early society. The old Fort Craw- 
ford was then commanded by Maj. Kearney,''^ and garisoned 
by the 1st Regiment of U. S. Infantry. Among the soldiers 
were many persons, who possessed thorough and even classical 
education, whom adventure or some other motive, had enlisted 
in the Uhited States Army. There was a young man of this 
class in Fort Crawford, named Benaea* He was a favorite 
with both the officers and men. His strict, soldier-like atten- 
tion to duty, and courteous bearing, made him many friends, 
and he bid fair to occupy the highest non-commisioned rank 
in the Army. But in an unguarded moment he allowed him- 
self to accept the proffered invitation of his comrades, to joiD 
them in a social glass, and — fell. Unaccustomed to liquor, the 
poison soon Bew to his brain, and complained of being dreadfal 
sick ; he immediately left his companions, and started for the bar- 
racks. Entering the sally-port with a firm but excited tread, 
he passed the sentry on his way to his quarters, from which 
he was directly afterwards seen to issue with a rifle. The rifle 
was one which he had purchased a short time before, for the 
purpose of huntiog, and always kept it in his quarters, ready 
loaded. It is supposed that on reaching his room, the liquor 
he drank had made him crazy, for taking his rifle, be rushed 
out into the parade, and raving like a maniac, he whirled the 



* Stephen Watts Kearney was born in Newark, N. J., An^st 80, 17M, and eotend 
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QeneraL, and commanded the Army of the West, and conquered New Mexico 



fomia ; in the battle of San Pancual he was twice wounded, and brevetted a Malor 
General. From March to June, 1847, he was Ooyemor of California, and died OctTsiBL 
1848, at St. Loals, Mo., In con^eqaence of disease contracted while in the dlachaKe oi 
his ofilcial duties. His character and bearing as an ofDcer were onaiirpaMMd. 

L.C.D. 
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heavy rifle aroand his head. Aroused by the . disturbance, 
the officer of the day, Lieut Mackenzie,* came out of his 
quarters at the further end of the long parade, and calling to 
the Corporal of the guard, told him to " Take that fellow to 
the guard house/' Hardly had the order escaped his lips, 
when Reneka observed him, and instantly poising his rifle, 
shot Mackenzie through the brain. It was a long shot, but 
a deadly one. In making it, Reneka had killed his bosom 
friend. He was arrested and confined in the guard-house, 
and when he became sane, and learned he had killed his 
best friend, no words of mine can picture the heart-rending 
agony of remorse that seized him. But he was deliv- 
ered over to the civil authorities, convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to be hung, and brought back here to be executed 
The gallows was erected over the Slough, and the day of exe- 
cution arrived. I did not go to see him hung, but it is said 
he made an affecting speech to his comrades, warning them 
against strong drink. He showed up his own case in the 
strongest light, and described the grief of his mother when 
she should hear of her boy's disgrace. Many an old veteran 
shed tears when Reneka was swung off into eternity. But 
his was not an isolated instance, where youth, talent, hope — 
all were sacrificed to King Alcohol The army and early his- 
tory present a multitude of such victims ; even now, none are 
exempt from the baleful effects ot the curse — every individu- 
al feels, or has felt, personally or socially, its injurious infiu- 
enca 

For some years before 1828-9, little advancement or change 
had been going on in the appearance of Prairie Du Ghien. 
Soon after the Indian difficulties of 1827 were adjusted, emi- 
gration increased, and settlers began to arrive bringing with 
them seeds of progresa From that period the eastern emi- 
grants commenced gathering at this point, the population in- 
creased, improvement b^an and prospered, until we now enjoy 
the blessings of the electric telegraph, railroads and reliable 

*JoHirMxoxxinenwMaiuitlTeof North Carolina, gradnmted at West Pd^it, and 
entered the army in 1819 as Second Lieutenant ; nromoted to Fint Lleatenant, Novem- 
her, 18SS, and kQled as lUted in the text, Sept M, 1898. ' L.C.D. 
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steam navigation. The arrivals of steam -boats at that earlj day, 
were like angel's visits, " few, and fer between." Well do I 
remember in 1828, when the steamboat Bed Rover, command- 
ed by Capt Harris, arrived at this place. It was like the 
dawning of a new era, and Capt Harris is still spared, and 
now commands a floating palace on the ** Father of Waters." 

The principal citizens that resided in the village thirty years 
ago, were Mr. J. Rolette, his wife and family ; J. H. Lock- 
wood, merchant trader, and his wife and femily ; Mr. J. Bris- 
BOis, family of four sons and two daughters; Hercules L. 
DousMAN ; Gen. J. M. Street and family ; E. Bailey, who 
built the old Prairie House ; F. Gallanau, F. Chekviet, 
Flavin Cherrier, who were wealthy farmers. I may have 
omitted some others, but the remainder of the people then 
here, were mostly traders, Canadians in the employ of the Fur 
Company, and those who lived on the Indian trada 

In the year 1829, Col. Zach. Taylor arrived and took com- 
mand of old Fort Crawford. Col. Taylor was a brave man 
and a good officer. It was about this time that large bodies of 
recruits were coming on, would stop here a few days, and then 
continue up or down the river, as they might be ordered. The 
army regulations then admitted of enlisting for a term of three 
or five years. Taking advantage of this, I enlisted in April, 
of 1829, for a term of three years, previous to the rescinding 
of the article, permitting that term of enlistment. Under the 
command of Taylor, I was a Corporal, and attained the rank 
of Quarter-Master's Sergeant Having a natural turn for such 
things, I had acquired a good knowledge of military tactics, 
and being then free from the prevailing habit of drinking 
liquor, an evil common to the soldier, I, perhaps, (if the truth 
is known,) stood high in the estimation of my superior officeia 
I said that Taylor was a brave officer, and now repeat it, as- 
serting that he was ignorant of fear. On one occasion when 
all the soldiers were mustered for " dress parade," Taylor 
came sauntering in from his quarters, and running his eye 
along the front rank, observed a large, stout German recmiti 
out of line. The German was a raw recruit, anxious to do his 
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duty, but did not understand the English languaga So when 
the order was given to " dress," the soldier remained as before. 
CoL Taylor remarked this, and thinking it a willful n^lect 
on the soldier's part, walked up to him and after one or two 
trials, got hold of his ears and shook the fellow severely. This 
treatment was called " Wooling," a fiivorite mode of punish- 
ment with Taylor, but the German not knowing how to ap- 
preciate it, nor why it was inflicted on him, had no sooner got 
his head free than drawing back, he struck Taylor a blow 
that felled him to the ground like a log. This was mutiny, 
and the officers and guard would have cut him down, if Tay- 
lor had not r(»se up and said, *' let that man alone, he will 
make a good soldier." And the German was allowed to go 
back to his place, and never got punished for his insubordina- 
tion ; after he could speak our language, I found him an intel- 
ligent man, and an agreeable companion. He afterwards be- 
came one of the most faithful soldiers in the garrison, was pro- 
moted, and served in the Black Hawk War of 1832. 

A depredation had been committed by the Fox and Sauk 
Indians, on the whites at the Mines. A number of horses 
were stolen, and word was received at the Fort, that assistance 
from the troops was necessary to recover them. Lieut Gar- 
denier was immediately put in command of a body of soldiers, 
and sent down the river to Dubuque, where the Indians were 
said to be encamped I accompanied Lieut Gardenier* as 
pilot of the line. We arrived at the mouth of the Slough, 
after dark one night, and encamped It rained hard all night, 
and next day. And though the bluffs where Dubuque is 
buried, and all the country was thoroughly searched, yet no 
Indians were discovered, and we got neither horses nor glory 
on that occasion ; but I got a better knowledge of the Mineral 
Region than I had previous to the expedition. At Dubuqe, 
the country was rough, wild and wooded, with few indications 
of civilization ; and across the Mississippi at Galena, the face 

• John R. B. GABDBNnB, a natlre of New York, entered Weet Point m a cadet In 
18B8 ; waa appointed a breret Second lieat. Jnly 1, |8» : Fint Lient., 18W; Aaet. Com. 
Snbeiatence and Captain, 1899 ; and died at Dardanelle Springe, Arkal, Jane ia, 1800. 

L. 0. D. 
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of the country was rugged and rocky, but the discovery of 
mineral had caused an excitement, that brought emigrantB 
there in swarms, who on their arrival would go to prospecting^ 
frequently making fortunes, but oftener failing to make any- 
thing. 

It was during Taylor's command, in the year 1829, that 
the present Fort Crawford was commenced. It was known 
that I came down the Wisconsin River, and therefore Taylob 
chose me to pilot the men up along that river to a given point 
where they were to cut timber for building the Fort I guided 
them as far as where Helena now is. We found such timber 
as was needed, and the men commenced cutting down the 
trees, and preparing the logs to raft down streauL I returned 
to the Fort, having performed the duty allotted me, to the 
satisfaction of the commandant This apparently raised me in 
favor, for I was appointed to do much outside duty, and fre- 
quently had a file of men under me. Many a time was I sent 
out on special duty, which none would have been entrusted 
with, but such as could command the implicit confidence of 
Old Zack himself. In an early stage of the Fort's erection, 
Col. Taylor sent for me, to know where would be the best 
place to bum lime. I told him that the stone along the bluff, 
to eastward, was of a sandy formation, but I was sufficiently 
acquainted with thQ west side of the river, to know that plenty 
of good limestone existed there. He then gave me directions 
to take a file of men, and go over and find a convenient spot 
to make a kiln. It was an easy matter to have told of several 
with certainty, but it was my motto, to " Obey orders, if you 
break owners," so following his directions, I took two men and 
started across the Mississippi in a pirogue. This specie of 
water craft was a dug-out made from the trunk of a mammoth 
pine. In the center of this large canoe, was rigged a mast^ 
with a large square sail. There was no wind, so we had to 
propel it with paddlea On reaching the west side, below 
where the town of McGregor now is, we turned the dug-out 
down stream, and running along the bluff until we reached the 
Coulee where old Jack Frost then lived, and there landed. 
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Near this Coulee, (at the prenent day known as " Lime-stone 
Coulee/^ we soon found suitable stone in abundance. There 
was no difficulty in doing this, for a better quality of stone or 
more of it, cannot be found, even at this day, than is in the 
bluffs south of McOregor. The place picked out, and we had 
nothing more to do, but to return to the Fort 

The men who were with me were both stone-masons, one 
was known by the name of Dunbab, a lively, fearless fellow, 
ready for any mischief; the other as Baihd, a timid person, 
who was afraid of Indians, of dying, drowning — in fact, any- 
thing^that had any affinity to danger. It was a warm, sultry day, . 
and we continued to loiter in the cool shade, 'neath the blufib,. 
conversing, lolling on the grass, occasionally jerking a piece of 
rock out on the mirroMike surface of the Mississippi, (that be- 
ing t)ie way we worked for Gbvemment,) until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I had prophesied a storm that day, 
on account of the calm ; but my predictions sometimes failed, 
and no attention was paid to my remark, until we heard a deep, 
distant rumble, and Baird jumped up and said, *' what's that?" 
I knew that it was the coming storm, for lying on the ground,. 
I heard the thunder distinctly, and looking up, I saw the fleecy 
clouds borne on the wind over the bluflfe ; but, winking at Dun- 
bar, he suggested the howling of wolves. This was very prob- 
able, for wolves were more common than they are now, and 
the wildness of the place gave weight to the idea ; but to in- 
crease his fright, I attempted to account for the growing dark- 
ness and roaring thunder on some volcanic principla A new 
terror seized him, and casting a hasty glance up ac the wild, 
rugged, precipitous, blufb, he implored us to hasten back, and 
made off in double quick tima It was now time to think of 
returning, and going down to the pirogue, found Baibd 
crouched in the bottom, shivering with fear. We told him to 
get in the bow, and trimming the sail, Dunbab took charge of 
it, while I sat in the stem to steer. We waited for the storm 
to burst upon us. Drops of rain commenced fidliog, the river 
became ruffled, the thunder sounded nearer, at last the storm 
bunt with terrific fury. This was oar time--patting out ih)m 
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the shelter of the bluff, the wind struck us, and away went the 
pirogue, plowing through the waves, dashing the spray frcnn 
its bows, and leaving a foamy wake astern. With the wind 
blowing a perfect hurricane, and with the thunder, lightning 
rain and water on a general tear, Dunbab and I were in our 
element. But how was it with Baird ? Poor fellow ! he sat 
in the canoe, praying us to take down the sail, (the pirogue 
would have instantly filled had we done so,) but seeing we did 
not answer his prayers, and thinking he was certainly to be 
drowned, he appealed to Heaven. One exclamation of his was 
'* Oh, Lord, if I must die, let the gallows claim its own I" We 
laughed at his fear, as he continued to curse, pray, blaspheme, 
and finally to threaten us, when Dunbar told him to stop his 
noise. This made him cower down, but when the canoe struck 
the Government landing, he was standing in the bow, an^ the 
sudden jerk pitched him headlong, a distance of twenty feet 
out on shore. He recovered himself, and taking to his heels, 
ran to the Fort, never once halting until he was safe in his 
quarters. I made my report to Quarter Master Garland,* and 
was afterwards sent back with a body of men to make lime; 
but poor Baird did not go with us, for he could never be in- 
duced to go boating on the Mississippi again. 



No. 6. 

It was in the fall of 1829, while the present Fort Crawford 
was building, that Col. Z. Taylor ordered a body of men to 
proceed to the pineries on Monomonee River, there to cut logs, 
hew square timber, make plank and shingles to be used in the 
construction of the Fort and its defences. The number of sol- 
diers drafted for the purpose was seventy, besides three officers 
and myself. Col. Taylor himself came to me as he had 

• John Oablakd wu born in Virginia in 179S; entered the army as Plret Lievtenaat 
In March, 1813 ; promoted to a Captaincx In 1817, ABsletant Qaarter>Ma«ter, 18M; hnrH 
Major, IftiT : Mi^or, 1888 : and Lieut. Colonel in 1889. Daring the Mexican war he dia- 
tingniithed himeeli at Palo Alto, Re»aca de la Palma, Monterey. Contreraa, Chnmbiw- 
eoTMolmo del Rey, and wasteyerely wounded in the capture of the City oi Mexico. He 
was breyetted Brigadier General In 1848, and the next year made tail ColoncL He died 
In New York city, June 5th, 1881, aged about 69 years. L. O. B. 
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done before, and did afterward — and said he wanted me to 
pilot that expedition. It was late in the season, and I did not 
like to bear the responsibility, and told him so ; but Taylob 
had more confidence in me than I had in myself, and nothing 
would do but I must ga We left here in seven Mackinaw 
boats, with ten men in each boat The officers accompanying 
the expedition were Lieut Gale,* Lieut Oasdenibr, Sergt 
MsLViK, and myself as pilot Lieut Gale was the senior offi- 
cer, and had the command. I was put in command of the ad- 
vance boat. Gals in the third boat, Mklvin in the fifth, and 
Gabdenikb in the rear boat, with orders to keep the boats well 
up, and see that they reached shore together at night 

The weather was fine for that season of the year, cold nights 
and clear frosty mornings. The boats made good headway 
against the current, kept together admirably, and the men felt 
vigorous under the influence of the pure, bracing atmosphera 
Offioers and men were in good spirits, and we passed along 
swimmingly until we reached Waba-shaw's Prairie. As we 
entered Lake Pepin, floating ice was encountered, the current 
was swifter, and the cold intensa Now, instead of the men 
being in good spirits, good spirita got into the men, and from 
that moment we had trouble. Lieut Galb would get ashore 
with his gun and a couple of men, to kill some of the geese 
and ducks for our mess, and always lefl orders for the boats to 
keep together. One afternoon, when we had entered the Chip- 
pewa Biver, Galb landed on the north-west shore to shoot 
brant geese, that were very plenty, leaving Lieut Gabdenibb 
in command, with strict orders to keep all the boats together, 
and at night to land them in a body, so the men might form 
one camp. This was necessary for the sake of convenience, 
and because it kept the men from getting separated, in case the 
river should close suddenly. After Gale went ashore, I took 
his boat, which was the flag-boat of the expedition, and ap- 
pointing one of the men to take temporary command of mine, 
continued up the river. Chippewa Biver is a very ciooked 



• Lktih Galb, a natlTe of lUrf land, entered Weit Point m a cadet inlSSS : l>ni^ot 
entenant July l,ian; and died at Dixon'i Ferry, m., Sept. 1,1881. L. C. O 
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stream, and the channel is worse. Often only one or two of 
the boats would be in sight, on account of the bends and 
abrupt turns in the river. At sun-down we had arrived to 
within fifteen miles of the mouth of the Monomonee Biver, and 
only three boats in company. I decided to encamp, and wait 
for the other four boats. 

Selecting a place on the southeast side of the river, the men 
prepared camp, and I sent a skiff to the opposite shore to bring 
over Lieut Gale and one soldier named Earl, who had came 
down stream opposite to the camp. Gale saw the other boats 
were missing, and sent me down in the skiff to find them and 
hurry them up. Some distance below, I met Melvin with two 
of the boata He said Gardenier had run aground on the sand- 
bar that I had carefully warned him (Melvin) to look out for. 
I had guessed as much, for Gardenier was far behind when 
the other boats were warned. The channel near the bar, ran 
across the river at right angles with the course of the stream. 
Lieut Gardenier was not aware of this, and when his boats 
struck the bar the men tried to force them over into the deep 
water of the channel just above, but this made matters worse, 
for the boats were heavily laden with stores, and the quicksand 
closing around them, soon made it impossible to move back or 
forwards. Between the boats and the shore on either side, the 
swift, icy water was too deep to wade, and the only alternative 
was to remain where they were until the other boats took them 
off So when I got down to the bar, there they were tight 
enough— in more respects than one. It was very cold, and to 
keep the blood in circulation, they had tapped two of the 
whisky casks, and were circulating the liquor — every soldier 
was allowed a certain amount of whisky per diem, at that time 
called " whisky rations " — this article of the soldier's rations 
was abolished during Jackson's administration, and coffee and 
sugar substituted. 

On arriving alongside of the boats, I saw it was useless to 
think of getting them off that night, sq telling all who could 
to tumble into the skiff, I pulled for the shore, and after three 
or four trips, had all the men, together with their blankets and 
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provisions, safely landed in the Chippewa Bottoms. After the 
fires were made, I got into the skiff and rowed back to the 
main camp, where Melvin had arrived before me. I reported 
to Lieut Gale, and sitting down regaled myself on roasted 
goose. Next morning we went to Lieut Gardenier's camp 
to enquire into the matter of running the boats aground. A 
council was held, and resulted in Lieut Gardenier's being 
sent back. There was an effort to attach the blame on me, but 
it fell through. The day following was spent in unloading the 
boats, and fruitless attempts to get them off the sand bar. On 
the third night the Chippewa Eiver closed, and while the ice 
was getting stronger, we made sleds to draw the stores on the 
ice fifteen miles up to the point on the Monomonee River, 
where we were to cut timber. By the time the sleds were 
made, the ice on the river was strong enough to bear a team, 
and the sleds were loaded with casks of whisky, blankets and 
provisions, and we drew them up to the proper place on the 
Monomonee River, where Gale remained with two men to 
watch the stores, while I returned with the men and sleds for 
another lot 

It seems that soon after I left, Gale discovered a war party 
of Chippewas on the path, looking for Sioux, and having a 
natural fear of Indians, he made off through the wooded bot- 
toms at the top of his speed The chief of the party sent a 
couple of his swiftest runners to bring Gale back, but they 
could not overtake him. The warriors had no idea of dis- 
turbing anything, but seeing the liquor and goods lying around 
without a guard, they were tempted to help themselves, and 
took some of the goods and filled everything they had that was 
capable of holding whisky, and then departed. It is seldom 
war parties are out aft«r snow has fallen ; I have only noticed 
it among the Sioux and Chippewas, who were always warring 
against each other. I arrived the second day with more goods, 
and learned fi-om the two men that Lieut Gale had been gone 
almost sixty hours from camp. I sent men in the direction he 
had taken, and discharged guns every moment, and stationed 
a look-out on the high ground that commanded an extensive 
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stands ; the boase of one Labbivieb, and two otbers that I 
cannot correctly locate. 

I have said that all Prairie Da Cbien was indaded in wbat 
is now termed tbe main villaga Bat, at tbat time there were 
many more hoases and inhabitants there, than at present It 
is trae tbat tbe people were chiefly Canadians, Frenchmen and 
traders ; and their habitations were less prized for architecture 
than comfort, yet there was much to admire in tbe neighborly 
sociality that prevaded the early society. The old Fort Craw- 
ford was then commanded by Maj. Ejearney,* and garisoned 
by the Ist Begiment of U. S. Infantry. Among the soldiers 
were many persons, who possessed thorough and even classical 
education, whom adventure or some other motive, bad enlisted 
in the United States Army. There was a young man of this 
class in Fort Crawford, named Benaka. He was a favorite 
with both the officers and men. His strict^ soldier-like atten- 
tion to duty, and courteous bearing, made him many friends, 
and he bid fair to occupy the highest non>commisioned rank 
in the Army. But in an unguarded moment he allowed him- 
self to accept the proffered invitation of his comrades, to join 
them in a social glass, and — fell. Unaccustomed to liquor, the 
poison soon flew to his brain, and complained of being dreadful 
sick ; he immediately left his companions, and started for tbe bar- 
racks. Entering the sally-port with, a firm but excited tread, 
be passed the sentry on his way to his quarters, from which 
he was directly afterwards seen to issue with a rifle. Tbe rifle 
was one which he had purchased a short time before, for the 
purpose of buntiog, and always kept it in his quarters, ready 
loaded. It is supposed that on reaching his room, the liquor 
he drank had made him crazy, for taking his rifle, he rushed 
out into the parade, and raving like a maniac, he whirled the 



*8tkphzn Watts Kxabnet wm born in Newark, N. J., Angnit 80, 17M, and entond 
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heavy rifle around bis head Aroused by the . disturbance, 
the officer of the day, Lieut Mackskzik,* came out of his 
quarters at the further end of the long parade, and calling to 
the Corporal of the guard, told him to " Take that fellow to 
the guard house." Hardly had the order escaped his lips, 
when Beneka observed him, and instantly poising his rifle, 
shot Mackenzie through the braia It was a long shot, but 
a deadly ona In making it, Beneka had killed his bosom 
friend. He was arrested and confined in the guard-house, 
and when he became sane, and learned he had killed his 
best friend, no words of mine can picture the heart-rending 
agony of remorse that seized him. But he was deliv- 
ered over to the civil authorities, convicted of murder, and 
sentenced to be hung, and brought back here to be executed. 
The gallows was erected over the Slough, and the day of exe- 
cution arrived. I did not go to see him hung, but it is said 
he made an affecting speech to bis comrades, warning them 
against strong drink. He showed up his own case in the 
strongest light, and described the grief of his mother when 
she should hear of her boy's disgraca Many an old veteran 
shed tears when Beneka was swung off into eternity. But 
his was not an isolated instance, where youth, talent, hope — 
all were sacrificed to King Alcohol The army and early his- 
tory present a multitude of such victims ; even now, none are 
exempt from the baleful effects oi the curse — every individu- 
al feels, or has felt, personally or socially, its injurious influ- 
enca 

For some years before 1828-9, little advancement or change 
had been going on in the appearance of Prairie Du Chien. 
Soon after the Indian difficulties of 1827 were adjusted, emi- 
gration increased, and settlers began to arrive bringing with 
them seeds of progress. From that period the eastern emi- 
grants commenced gathering at this point, the population in- 
creased, iiTiprovement b^an and prospered, until we now enjoy 
the blessings of the electric tel^raph, railroads and reliable 

•John Maoksitxii wm a nmtiye of North Cftrollna, graduated at West P<!tei, and 
•ntered the armv In 1819 at Second Lleatenant ; promoted to Fint Llentenant, Novem- 
ber, 18SS, and killed aa sUted in the text, Sept. », 18S8. ' Lc.D. 
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steam navigation. The arrivals of steam-boats at that early daj, 
were like angel's visits, " few, and fiir between." Well do I 
remember in 1828, when the steamboat Red Rover, command- 
ed by Capt Harris, arrived at this plaoe. Jr. was like the 
dawning of a new era, and Capt SLa^rris is still spared, and 
now commands a floating palace on the " Father of Waters." 

The principal citizens that resided in the village thirty years 
ago, were Mr. J. Rolette, his wife and family ; J. BL Lock- 
wood, merchant trader, and his wife and &mily; Mr. J. Bris- 
BOis, family of four sons and two daughters ; Hercules L 
DousMAN ; Gen. J. M. Street and family ; R Bailey, who 
built the old Prairie House ; F. Gallanau, F. Chenteet, 
Flavin Cherrier, who were wealthy farmers. I may have 
omitted some others, but the remainder of the people then 
here, were mostly traders, Canadians in the employ of the Fur 
Company, and those who lived on the Indian trade. 

In the year 1829, Col. Zach. Taylor arrived and took com- 
mand of old Fort Crawford. Col. Taylor was a brave man 
and a good officer. It was about this time that large bodies of 
recruits were coming on, would stop here a few days, and then 
continue up or down the river, as they might be ordered. The 
army regulations then admitted of enlisting for a term of three 
or five years. Taking advantage of this, I enlisted in April, 
of 1829, for a term of three years, previous to the rescindiog 
of the article, permitting that term of enlistment Under the 
command of Taylor, I was a Corporal, and attained the rank 
of Quarter-Master's Sergeant Having a natural turn for such 
things, I had acquired a good knowledge of military taetics, 
and being then free from the prevailing habit of drinking 
liquor, an evil common to the soldier, I, perhaps, (if the truth 
is known,) stood high in the estimation of my superior officem 
I said that Taylor was a brave officer, and now repeat it, as- 
serting that he was ignorant of fear. On one occasion when 
all the soldiers were mustered for " dress parade," Taylor 
came sauntering in from his quarters, and running his eye 
along the front rank, observed a large, stout German recroiti 
out of lina The German was a raw recruit, anxious to do his 
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duty, but did not understand the English language. So when 
the order was given to " dress," the soldier remained as before. 
CoL Taylor remarked this, and thinking it a willful n^lect 
on the soldier's part, walked up to him and after one or two 
trials, got hold of his ears and shook the fellow severely. This 
treatment was called ** Wooling/' a fiivorite mode of punish- 
ment with Taylor, but the German not knowing how to ap- 
preciate it, nor why it was inflicted on him, had no sooner got 
his head free than drawing back, he struck Taylor a blow 
that felled him to the ground like a log. This was mutiny, 
and the officers and guard would have cut him down, if Tay- 
lor had not rose up and said, *^ let that man alone, he will 
make a good soldier." And the German was allowed to go 
back to his place, and never got punished for his insubordina- 
tion ; after he could speak our language, I found him an intel- 
ligent man, and an agreeable companion. He aft;erwards be- 
came one of the most faithful soldiers in the garrison, was pro- 
moted, and served in the Black Hawk War of 1832. 

A depredation had been committed by the Fox and Sauk 
Indians, on the whites at the Mines. A number of horses 
were stolen, and word was received at the Fort, that assistance 
from the troops was necessary to recover them. Lieut Gar- 
denier was immediately put in command of a body of soldiers, 
and sent down the river to Dubuque, where the Indians were 
said to be encamped. I accompanied Lieut Gardenier* as 
pilot of the lina We arrived at the mouth of the Slough, 
after dark one night, and encamped. It rained hard all night, 
and next day. And though the bluffs where Dubuque is 
buried, and all the country was thoroughly searched, yet no 
Indians were discovered, and we got neither horses nor glory 
on that occasion ; but I got a better knowledge of the Mineral 
Region than I had previous to the expedition. At Dubuqe, 
the country was rough, wild and wooded, with few indications 
of civilization ; and across the Mississippi at Ghilena, the face 

* John R. B. Oabdhiibb, a natiye of New York, entered Weet Point m a cadet la 
IttS ; waa appoiiiuid a brevet Second lieat. Jaly 1, laW : Pint Llent., IMS; Atet. Com. 
Sabaiatence and Captain, 18tt ; and died at Dardanelle Springa, Arka., Jane M, laoO. 
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of the country was ragged and rocky, bat the discoyery of 
mineral had caased an excitement, that brought emigrante 
there in swarms, who on their arrival would go to prospe ct ing^ 
frequently making fortunes, but oftener failing to make any- 
thing. 

It was during Taylor's command, in the year 1829, that 
the present Fort Crawford was commenced. It was known 
that I came down the Wisconsin Biver, and therefore Taylos 
chose me to pilot the men up along that river to a given pcHot 
where they were to cut timber for building the Fort I guided 
them as far as where Helena now is. We found such timber 
as was needed, and the men commenced cutting down the 
trees, and preparing the logs to raft down stream. I retaroed 
to the Fort, having performed the duty allotted me, to the 
satisfaction of the commandant This apparently nuaed me id 
favor, for I was appointed to do much outside duty, and fre- 
quently had a file of men under ma Many a time was I sent 
out on special duty, which none would have been entrusted 
with, but such as could command the implicit confidence of 
Old Zace himself. In an early stage of the Fort's erection, 
Col. Taylob sent for me, to know where would be the best 
place to bum lime. I told him that the stone along the bltiH^ 
to eastward, was of a sandy formation, but I was sufficiently 
acquainted with thQ west side of the river, to know that plenty 
of good limestone existed tbera He then gave me directions 
to take a file of men, and go over and find a convenient spot 
to make a kiln. It was an easy matter to have told of seven! 
with certainty, but it was my motto, to " Obey orders, if you 
break owners," so following his directions, I took two men and 
started across the Mississippi in a pirogue. This specie of 
water craft was a dug-out made from the trunk of a mammoth 
pine. In the center of this large canoe, was rigged a mast, 
with a large square sail. There was no wind, so we had to 
propel it with paddles. On reaching the west aide^ below 
where the town of McGhregor now is, we turned the dug-out 
down stream, and running along the bluff until we reached the 
Coulee where old Jack Fbost then lived, and there landei 
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Near ibis Coulee, (at the prenent day known as " Lime-stone 
Coulee,") we soon found suitable stone in abundance. There 
was no difficulty in doing this, for a better quality of stone or 
more of it, cannot be found, even at this day, than is in the 
bluffs south of McOregor. The place picked out, and we had 
nothing more to do, but to return to the Fort. 

The men who were with me were both stone-masons, one 
was known by the name of Dukbab, a lively, fearless fellow, 
ready for any mischief; the other as Baird, a timid person, 
who was afraid of Indians, of dying, drowning — ^in fact, any- 
thing^that had any affinity to danger. It was a warm, sultry day, 
and we continued to loiter in the cool shade, 'neath the blufib,. 
conversing, lolling on the grass, occasionally jerking a piece of 
rock out on the mirror-like surface of the Mississippi, (that be- 
ing t)ie way we worked for Government,) until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. I had prophesied a storm that day, 
on account of the calm ; but my predictions sometimes failed, 
and no attention was paid to my remark, until we heard a deep, 
distant rumble, and Baird jumped up and said, ^Vhat'sthat?'' 
I knew that it was the coming storm, for lying on the ground, . 
I heard the thunder distinctly, and looking up, I saw the fleecy 
clouds borne on the wind over the blufb ; but, winking at DuN* 
BAR, he suggested the howling of wolves. This was very prob- 
able, for wolves were more common than they are now, and 
the wildness of the place gave weight to the idea ; but to in- 
crease his fright, I attempted to account for the growing dark- 
ness and roaring thunder on some volcanic principle A new 
terror seized him, and casting a hasty glance up ac the wild, 
rugged, precipitous, blufb, he implored us to hasten back, and 
made off in double quick time. It was now time to think of 
returning, and going down to the pirogue, found Baibd 
crouched in the bottom, shivering with fear. We told him to 
get in the bow, and trimming the sail, Dunbar took charge of 
it, while I sat in the stem to steer. We waited for the storm 
to burst upon us. Drops of rain commenced fidliog, the river 
became ruffled, the thunder sounded nearer, at last the storm 
burst with terrific fury. This was oar time--patting out ih)m 
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the shelter of the bluff| the wind straok ua, and away went tit 
pirogue, plowing through the waves, dashing the spraj JBrom 
its bows, and leaving a foamy wake astern. With the wnii 
blowing a perfect hurricane, and with the thunder, lightning 
rain and water on a general tear, Dunbab and I were in oar 
element But how was it with Bairo ? Poor fellow I he nt 
in the canoe, praying us to take down the sail, (the pirogae 
would have instantly filled had we done so,) bat seeing we did 
not answer his prayers, and thinking he was certainly to be 
drowned, he appealed to Heaven. One exclamation of his wis 
'^ Oh, Lord, if I must die, let the gallows claim its own I" We 
laughed at his fear, as he continued to curse, pray, blaspheme, 
and finally to threaten us, when Dunbar told him to stop his 
noise. This made him cower down, but when the canoe struck 
the Government landing, he was standing in the bow, an4 the 
sudden jerk pitched him headlong, a distance of twenty fe^ 
out on shore. He recovered himself, and taking to his heels, 
ran to the Fort, never once halting until he was safe in his 
quarters. I made my report to Quarter Master Qarl and,* and 
was afterwards sent back with a body of men to make lime; 
but poor Baibd did not go with us, for he could never be in- 
duced to go boating on the Mississippi again. 



No. 6. 

It was in the fall of 1829, while the present Fort Crawford 
was building, that Col. Z. Taylob ordered a body of men to 
proceed to the pineries on Monomonee River, there to cut logs, 
hew square timber, make plank and shingles to be used in the 
construction of the Fort and its defences. The number of sol- 
diers drafted for the purpose was seventy, besides three officers 
and myself. Col. Tatlob himself came to me as he had 

• JoHM Oabland wu born in Virginia in 179S; entered Uie army as Pirat Lleatnat 
In March, 1818 ; promoted to a Captalncv in 1817, Aneietant Qoarter-Maatttr, UMc brvfcC 
Mmjot, l«n : Migor, 1888 : and Lieut, Colonel in 1880. Daring the Mexican war he dlt- 
tingnirhed himself at Palo Alto, ReMusa de la Palma, Monterey. ContMraa, Chnnhai- 
eo, Moltno del Rey, and was teTerely wonnded In the capture of the City oi Hezlco B* 
was brevetted Brigadier General in 1848, and the next year made tall CotoaeL He died 
In New York city, June 5th, 1881, aged about 60 years. L. c. D. 
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done before, and did afterward — and aaid. be wanted me to 
pilot that expedition. It was late in the season, and I did not 
like to bear the responsibility, and told him so ; but Taylor 
had more confidence in me than I had in myself, and nothing 
would do but I must ga We left here in seven Mackinaw 
boats, with *ten men in each boat The officers accompanying 
the expedition were Lieut Gale,* Lieut Gasdsnisr, Sergt 
MsLViN, and myself as pilot Lieut Gale was the senior offi- 
cer, and had the command. I was put in command of the ad- 
vance boat, Gals in the third boat, Mklyin in the fifth, and 
Gabd£NIKR in the rear boat^ with orders to keep the boats well 
up, and see that they reached shore together at night 

The weather was fine for that season of the year, cold nights 
and clear frosty mornings. The boats made good headway 
against the current, kept together admirably, and the men felt 
vigorous under the influence of the pure, bracing atmosphera 
Officers and men were in good spirits, and we passed along 
swimmingly until we reached Waba-8HAW*s Prairie. As we 
entered Lake Pepin, floating ice was encountered, the current 
was swifter, and the cold intensa Now, instead of the men 
being in good spirits, good spirita got into the men, and from 
that moment we had trouble. Lieut Galb would get ashore 
with his gun and a couple of men, to kill some of the geese 
and ducks for our mess, and always lefl orders for the boats to 
keep together. One afternoon, when we had entered the Chip- 
pewa Biver, Galb landed on the north-west shore to shoot 
brant geese, that were very plenty, leaving Lieut Gabdenibb 
in command, with strict orders to keep all the boats together, 
and at night to land them in a body, so the men might form 
one camp. This was necessary for the sake of convenience, 
and because it kept the men from getting separated, in case the 
river should close suddenly. After Gale went ashore, I took 
bis boat, which was the flag-boat of the expedition, and ap- 
pointing one of the men to take temporary command of mine, 
continued up the river. Ohippewa Biver is a very ciooked 
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stream, and the cbannel is worse. Often only one or two of 
the boats would be in sigbt, on account of the bends and 
abrupt turns in the river. At sun-down we had arrived to 
within fifteen miles of the mouth of the Monomonee Aiver, and 
only three boats in company. I decided to enoamp, and wait 
for the other four boats. 

Selecting a place on the southeast side of the river, the men 
prepared camp, and I sent a skijQf to the opposite shore to bring 
over Lieut Gale and one soldier named Eabl, who had came 
down stream opposite to the camp. Gale saw the other boats 
were missing, and sent me down in the skiff to find them and 
hurry them up. Some distance below, I met Mbi-vin with two 
of the boats. He said Gabdenier had run aground on the sand- 
bar that I had carefully warned him (Melvin) to look out for. 
I had guessed as much, for Gardenier was fieu: behind when 
the other boats were warned. The channel near the bar, ran 
across the river at right angles with the course of the stream. 
Lieut Gardenier was not aware of this, and when bis boats 
struck the bar the men tried to force them over into the deep 
water of the channel just above, but this made matters worsen 
for the boats were heavily laden with stores, and the quicksand 
closing around them, soon made it impossible to move back or 
forwards. Between the boats and the shore on either side, the 
swift, icy water was too deep to wade, and the only alternative 
was to remain where they were until the other boats took liem 
off So when I got down to the bar, there they were tight 
enough-^in more respects than one. It was very cold, and to 
keep the blood in circulation, they had tapped two of the 
whisky casks, and were circulating the liquor — every soldier 
was allowed a certain amount of whisky per diem, at that time 
called " whisky rations " — ^this article of the soldier's rations 
was abolished during Jackson's administration, and coffee and 
sugar substituted. 

On arriving alongside of the boats, I saw it was useless to 
think of getting them off that night, sq telling all who could 
to tumble into the skiff, I pulled for the shoi^ and after three 
or four trips, had all the men, together with their blankets and 
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provisions, safely landed in the Chippewa Bottoma After the 
fires were made, I got into the skiff and rowed back to the 
main camp, where Melvin had arrived before me. I reported 
to Lieut Gale, and sitting down regaled myself on roasted 
goosa Next morning we went to Lieut Gardenieb's camp 
to enquire into the matter of running the boats aground. A 
council was held, and resulted in Lieut Gabdekieb's being 
sent back. There was an effort to attach the blame on me, but 
it fell through. The day following was spent in unloading the 
boats, and fruitless attempts to get them off the sand bar. On 
the third night the Chippewa River closed, and while the ice 
was getting stronger, we made sleds to draw the stores on the 
ice fifteen miles up to the point on the Monomonee Biver, 
where we were to cut timber. By the time the sleds were 
made, the ice on the river was strong enough to bear a team, 
and the sleds were loaded with casks of whisky, blankets and 
provisions, and we drew them up to the proper place on the 
Monomonee Biver, where Gale remained with two men to 
watch the stores, while I returned with the men and sleds for 
another lot 

It seems that soon after I left. Gals discovered a war party 
of Chippewas on the path, looking for Sioux, and having a 
natural fear of Indians, he made off through the wooded bot- 
toms at the top of his speed. The chief of the party sent a 
couple of his swiftest runners to bring Gale back, but they 
could not overtake him. The warriors had no idea of dis- 
turbing anything, but seeing the liquor and goods lying around 
without a guard, they were tempted to help themselves, and 
took some of the goods and filled everything they had that was 
capable of holding whisky, and then departed. It is seldom 
war parties are out after snow has fallen ; I have only noticed 
it among the Sioux and Chippewas, who were always warring 
against each other. I arrived the second day with more goods, 
and learned from the two men that Lieut Gale had been gone 
almost sixty hours from camp. I sent men in the direction he 
had taken, and discharged guns eveiy moment, and stationed 
a look-out on the high ground that oommanded an extensive 
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view of the Chippewa FlatB. The daj passed withoat our 
finding the lieutenant On the third day, the oldest chief at 
the war-party paid us another visit, returning all the thingB 
thej had taken, except the whisky, which thej promised to 
pay for with venison. 

While the party were in the camp, the look-out reported 
that he could see some object moving on the marsh, about three 
miles distant Two soldiers were sent out who succeeded in 
creeping on Lieut Gale, and catching him before he could get 
away. He had been wandering three days and three nights, 
and exposure had deranged his mind, and he did not recog- 
nize his frienda He was brought in, and, on examination, I 
found his feet and legs were frozen up to the kneesL A hole 
was cut in the ice, and the Lieutenant's limbs thrust through. 
After the frost was out of the frozen parts, they were greased 
with melted deer-fat, and wrapped up in blanketa In a few 
hours Gale had come to his senses — especially that of feel- 
ing — and ordered us to carry him down to Prairie Du Chien. 
We made him as comfortable as possible on a sled, and with 
three men started to draw him to the Prairie, leaving Seige&nt 
Melvin — who was my senior, and ranked me — in conmiandof 
the men. Lieut Gale endured great pain, for every motioii 
was torture, but when we came within sight of the Indian 
lodges on Wa-ba-shaw Prairie, he forgot his pain, and wanted 
us to avoid meeting the Indians. This would have been a 
difficult thing to accomplish, so we marched into the village^ 
and Wa-ba-shaw came out of his wigwam to welcome n&, 
Upon learning the condition that Gale was in, the chief had 
him carried into his lodge, and treated after the Indian manner 
with a concoction of white-oak bark and poultice of roots. 
To these remedies Gale owed his perfect recovery, if not his 
lifa We left Wa-ba-shaw Prairie and arrived safe at Phurie 
Du Chien, and the Lieutenant was placed under the care of 
Dr. Beaumont.* I was immediately ordered up the river 

ja>r. Wm. Bbaumont, a native of Maryland, entered the anny as m Bargmm^m Hale In 
1»J; promoted to Borgreon, resiQned and retired from the aerrtce December tl, 
1889. He wae the author of an interesting work relating to ezperimeDta on the caatrie 
Juice. * *^ L.Ad. 
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again, with the three men, and had to drive two yoke of oxen 
back. When we arrived at the camp on Monomonee Biver, 
the men had a log cabin most finished, and were drawing the 
goods into it 

We had only been there a short time, when one of the men 
who was drawing a sled, slipped down and broke his lower 
jaw. Sergeant Melvik was a severe disciplinarian and be- 
lieved in flogging a soldier for an accident He ordered the 
naan to strip and prepare to receive a few lashea It was bru- 
tal to scourge a man who was already suffering with pain, so 
I told the man to keep his coat on. The Sergeant glared at 
me, but perhaps he discovered something in the expression of 
the men's &ce8, for he kept silent, and the man was put on the 
sick list The men were divided into three gangs, two of 
thirty men each, one gang commanded by Mblvin, another 
by me ; and the third gang of ten men, remained in camp. It 
was my first duty to build a large flat boat, and having seleo^ 
ed a piece of timber suitable for the gun-wales, we erected scaf- 
folds and prepared pullies and ropes to raise the log upon 
them. This preparation attracted the attention of MblvIn, 
and he supposed the men were about to hang him. Fear had 
previously caused him to have built a small block-house 
in which he had placed all the arms and ammunition, and 
where he now unnecessarily shut himself up. He gave me or- 
ders through a loop hole, but would never come out to see if 
they were faithfully executed. 

The work progressed steadily until the river opened. Trees 
had been felled, timber hewn, stuff for the flat-boat got out, and 
we had divided the log with whip-saws, and the parts were be^ 
ing hewed into the proper shape for gun-wales, when one oi 
the men laid his thigh open to the bone with a broad-axe. It 
was necessary that the man should have medical aid, so Mbl- 
VIN made out his report of the work done, ako a charge against 
me for creating mutiny, and appointed me to carry the docu- 
ments and two wounded men — the man who broke his jww 
. was unfit for duty — ^in a dug-out down to head-quartera I 
paddled down the river without aoddent^ and and entered ih« 
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Slough north of the Fort one evening after doski and was sur- 
prised to hear the bugles playing the '^ead March." I had 
the men put in the Hospital as soon as I landed, and then re- 
paired to Maj. Gabland's Office, where I found Ta'IXOB and 
his officers, holding a council. They were deliberating on the 
removal of Lieut MaoEinzib's body from the old burying 
ground near the mound, where OoL Dousman's dwelling stands, 
to the officers grave-yard north of the new Fort It was to be 
done with the honors of war, and the musicians were practtcing 
for the occasion, which accounts for the music I heard. I de- 
livered the papers to Quarter Master Gabland, and after per- 
using them in silence, he began to read Mblyin's chaige 
against me in his droll tone, that convulsed all present with 
laughter. Gabland asked me if we intended to hang the Ser- 
geant I told him we hadn't thought of such a thing, and 
then gave a straightforward account of all that had transpired 
from the departure of the seven boats, up to my leaving the 
camp on the Monomonee in the dug-out I was not court- 
martialed. 

Lieut Gabdenieb, Boiseley, myself and seven men, re- 
turned to the Pineries to bring down the rafts. We found 
on our arrival, that the men had worked well, and had got 
out a large quantity of square timber, with any amount of 
shingles, and the flat boat was put together and nearly finished. 
Two rafts were soon formed of the timber, and I was put in 
command of one, and Lieut Gabdenieb took the other. My 
raft was the largest, but it drew less water, and therefore all 
the provisions for the men of both rafts, were placed on it, ex- 
cept a barrel of whisky. Melvin was left with some of the 
men, to bring down the shingles in the flat boat, as soon as it 
was launched. 

The rafts were run out of the Monomonee down into Chip- 
pewa river smooth enough. One night I made fast to the 
shore, just al>ove the head of Boeuf Slough on the Chippewa, 
and was waiting for the other raft It presently appeared in 
sight, and I noticed that something unusal was going on, for 
the raft floated rail-fence faahion^ fix«t aigunat one shore and 
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then agiUDst the other, bumping along as though it was intox- 
icated — perhaps that whisky barrel leaked. I cried out to 
Oardenier to either make &st above me, or pull for the point 
opposite the SloagL He heard me, and tried to make the 
opposite shore, but owing to the strong current or some mis- 
management, the raft was sucked into the Slough, without 
touching, and was carried down some distance, and struck on 
a small tow-head or island. I thought it best to wait until 
morning before going to them, and quietly ate my supper 
which BoiSELEY had prepared. The principal dish of this 
meal, was a hedge-hog that I had shot It was cooked by 
throwing it into the fire whole, and after being perfectly 
roasted, taken out and all the quills and hair scraped off, and 
the entrails taken out. After it had undergone this process, 
it looked as nice as any roasted pig I ever saw, and with 
proper seasoning, it tasted better. 

In the morning, I put some food in Boiseley's canoe, and 
went down to the raftL The men were glad to get the grub, 
for they had had nothing to eat but the whisky, all night, and 
you may believe they were not in the best working order. I 
saw how matters stood, and suggested that the raft be '^ broke," 
and towed out of the Slough piece-meaL Gabdenieb didn't 
approve of the plan, for he said such a large stream of water 
must have an out-let somewhere, and he would follow it, and 
take his risk of getting safe through to the Mississippi Biver. 

At the entrance of this Slough, the Chippewa Biver forms 
an elbow, the acute angle of which is the mouth of the Slough. 
This Slough was indeed a pretty stream of water, wide and 
deep, with fine banks, and had I not learned better, I would 
probably have made the same error that the Lieutenant did. 
I told him, that when we drove the oxen up through the 
frozen bottoms, I found where the Slough spread out into a 
wide marsh, and that toUowing it up to the Chippewa, we 
often came to large piles of drift-wood, that would certainly 
stop the raft. 

It was decided, however, that the raft should go down the 
Slough, and orders were given to swing her off the island, and 
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bidding me good-bye, they were swept down the streanu I 
went along down the Chippewa into Lake Pepin, without see- 
ing anything of Gardenier's party, and feeling anxious about 
them, for they had been absent four days without provisions, I 
got into the canoe with Boiseley, and taking our guns and 
something to eat, started to find them. I knew very near where 
the raft would bring up, so putting into a Slough that has its 
rise in the big marsh, we paddled the little canoe through the 
water at a good rate, until unfortunately we run on a sunken 
log and were up set Boiseley seized the guns and carried 
them ashore, but all our food and ammunition was damaged or 
lost I turned the canoe right side up, and getting in, we con- 
tinued up the Slough, came to the marsh, and as I expected, 
found the raft jammed against a pile of drift- wood in the Slough, 
some distance abova The raft was deserted of everything 
except the whisky barrel, and that was empty, Boiseley said 
the men had been gone from the raft at least two days, and 
knowing that they would head off my raft, somewhere below, 
we did not try to find them, but started to return to our party. 
We had gone back some distance, when passing close to a 
small island covered with willows, a band of young Sioux 
braves jumped up and gave the war-whoop. The Indians 
told us to come to them, and even waded towards us, but pre- 
ferring to keep our guns, blankets, and canoe, in our own pos- 
session, we paddled away through the islands, and soon got out 
of their reach. 

In our haste to leave the Indians, we missed our way, and 
wandered around in the marsh for two days before we reached 
the Mississippi River, far above our raft. We were hungry, 
for our provisions gave out two days previous, our guns were 
wet, and all the powder spoiled, so we could not shoot any 
game for food Landing on an island in the river, we hauled 
the canoe up, and went to sleep without a fira Next morn- 
ing the wind blew so, we dared not leave the island. I had 
been so long without eating, that I did not care if I ever saw 
food again. I had a hot, bitter sensation in my stomach. 
Late in tlie afternoon of that day we saw a canoe, Yirith two 
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Indians in it, coming down the western shore. I told Boise- 
ley, we must meet that canoe, if we wanted to liva Shoving 
the canoe out^ we got in, and by paddling and drifting, made 
the west shore, where we were picked up by the Monomonee 
chief Wa-ba-naw, and his squaw. I asked the chief for 
food, and told him how long we had been without He landed 
and made camp, and his squaw cooked some hominy. This 
was given to us in very small quantities at first, and no entrea- 
ty or threat could make the Indian increase the dose, until it 
suited his pleasura He continued to feed us at intervals, little 
by little, until our appetites became ravenous, and then made 
us lie down, and we fell asleep. Wa-be-naw's squaw roused 
us at midnight, and set before us a kettle of thick bouillon 
made of hominy and meat, and told us to eat We eat all the 
soup, went to sleep, and awoke in the morning well as ever. 
Old Mra Wa-ba-naw, called me her son ever after, and I al- 
ways give her a present of snuff, when she comes to see ma 
She lives on the island opposite Prairie du Chien, and she 
says she has seen twice fifty years, but that falls short of her 
real age. She is blind and lives in a wigwam with her son, 
who with another Indian, murdered an old white man, and 
was pardoned the same year I came to Prairie Du Chien. 
Mother Wa-ba-naw knows many traditions of the country. 

Wa-ba-n^w went down to the raft with us, from which we 
had been gone six days. The men were glad to see us safe, 
and getting the raft into the current, we floated down, keeping 
a good look out for any signs of Gabdenier's .party Second 
day after my return to the raft, a signal was discovered on an 
island below us. It proved to be the missing party. They 
had been absent eleven days, and had eat nothing but acorns 
and roots. We treated them according to Wa-ba-naw's di- 
direction, for they were most famished, and would have killed 
themselves, had they been allowed to eat all their appetite 
craved. They took the high land after leaving the raft, and 
traveling ahead of us, made a raft of drift-wood that carried 
them to the island. The wind broke up their rafti and it was 
swept away, making them prisooemon theislaad. There thdy 
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remained without eating, until we to took them off. They had 
resolved to kill and eat a man, named AUBTIK Toung, who 
was resigned to his fate, and had gone down to the river for 
water, while his comrades loaded a musket and cast lots who 
should shoot hiuL He filled the kettle with water, and was 
about to go back, when he saw the raft coming, and told his 
companions, Our appearing at that time saved his life. 

Putting the weakest of the party into a Mackinaw boat we 
had picked up, I sent them down to the Prairie with a couple of 
men. The boat must have got down a long time ahead of the 
raft, for when we arrived at Paint Bock, I met Lient Oarde- 
KIER looking well as ever, and he promised me something 
handsome if I would not give the particulars in my report, aa 
to how the raft was lost But I knew Taylor hated a liar as 
bad as he did a drunkard, so when I arrived at the Fort, I 
stated all the facts just as they were; and it was well I did, for 
Col. Taylor would soon have found out the truth. Besides, 
I secured the respect of Lieut Gtardenier by so doing, for he 
was an honorable man. His wife sleeps in the officers grave 
yard, where the slabs that mark the resting place of those who 
died at that early day, may now be seen. 

The north quarter of the new Fort was completed in the 
summer of 1830, after I returned from Monomonee Biver. The 
powder magazine, at the south-east comer of the Fort, was 
built the same year. It took four men ten months (the way we 
worked for Government) to build it The walls are of rock, 
three feet thick, and each rock matched into another like 
flooring, and cemented together. 

In building the Fort, we disturbed an Indian mound. It 
was a common burying place of the Indians, and we took out 
cart-loads of bones. 



NaT. 

I think it was in the year 1880, that I witnessed a murder 
in the garrison of Fort Crawford, without bein^ able to pre- 
vent it One Coffin, a Provost Sergeant, whose duty it was 
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to spy on the men, make arrests and report everything that 
occurred, was shot by one Beckett, a soldier. The facts of 
the transaction as I recollect them, are these : 

Provost Coffin had discovered the soldier Beckett, in the 
act of leaving the Fort through one of the windows^ from 
which a couple of iron bars had been removed. It was one 
night after tattoo. Coffin was on the watch, and he caught 
the man just as he got out, and kicked, beat and otherwise 
injured him, until he wai nearly dead, and then had him 
dragged to the guardhouse. The soldier was in a dangerous 
condition, and the physician had him put in the Hospital, where 
he laid sick a long time. He asked and received permission 
to go back to his company, as soon as he was able to be up. 
He had ever been a favorite with his comrades, and they all 
expressed their joy at his return ; but he replied to their kind 
welcome with a strange quiet in his manner, that left an im- 
pression of dark foreboding on the minds of his fnend& He 
continued in a state of morbid taciturnity, in spite of efforts 
made to cheer him. 

One day, while acting Quarter Master's Sergeant, I was going 
out with a file of men to see to butchering some cattle, when 
an officer named Green hailed me and said the Pay-Master 
was at the Quarter Master's Department, and I had better go 
there soon, if I wanted my pay. I then had all the money I 
needed, and not being afraid to trust Uncle Sam, I went on 
with the men. When I got back, I went into the Quarter 
Master's Office to make my report, and found the Pay-Master 
gone. The only persons present, was Coffin, who had a little 
desk in the office, at which he was writing, and the soldier 
Beokett, who had came in and was standing with his musket 
near the stove. I noticed something strange in Beckett's 
appearance, and knowing his disposition, it instantly occurred 
to me, that he intended to shoot Coffin, who stood with his 
back towards us. 

Without speaking, I walked towards Beckett, hoping to 
approach near enough to snatch the musket ; when designing 
my purpose, he warned me o£^ and quickly shot Coffin — a 
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cartridge of three buckshot and a ball passed through him, 
and he fell dead without a groan. 

Beckett was arrested, and confined in the gaard-house He 
was ironed with great care — his hands and feet confined with 
irons,, an iron collar around his neck, with a bar connectei 
extending through the shackles of his hands and feet He 
laid in a stone cell, on the floor made of square timber 
eighteen inches thick, to which he was confined bj a band of 
iron, passing over his body and fastened firmly on either side. 
A guard was placed over him, but with all this preoaution he 
managed to escape. 

He got away as far as Cassville, and went to work in the 
Mines somewhere south of that place, and was found by Capt 
Billy Harris,* who was down there hunting for deserters.* 
He was carried to Mineral Point, tried by the civil authorities, 
convicted, brought back here, and hung like a dog. The 
sheriff who sent his soul into eternity, barely escaped on a 
fleet horse with his life, for the soldiers were enraged at ihe 
indigities shown to their unfortunate comradei and tried to 
kill him. 

The same year, the Fox and Sauk Indians killed some 
Sioux, at the head of Cedar Biver in Iowa. Capt. Dick Ma- 
son f started with a number of troops, for the scene of dis- 
turbance, and I went along as guide. We arrived at the 
place of the fight, found everything quiet, and all we did, was 
to turn about and go back ihe way we came. 

Soon after the Sioux and a number of Monomonees, attacked 
a party of Sauksand Foxtis, at Prairie Du Pierreaoz, and kil- 
led some ten Indians, among whom was KrttLiE, the groat 
Fox chief.:]: The Sauks and Foxes were coming up to an 
treaty unarmed, and the Sioux made aware of this, through their 
runners, got the Monomonees and laid in ambush on the east 

* Capt. Wm . L. Habbis, a native of Virginia, waa a cadet in 1819 ; lireTet SeeoaA 
Lieut., 1834 ; FirKt Lieut , 1830; served in the Black Hawk war; Aat. Com. of Sabdf- 
tence, 1833 ; dismiiaed, Oct. 1886, and died in lilinola, in Feb. 1887. I^ C. D. 

t Richard B. Mason, a native of Virginia, wap a First Ltenteauit, 1817 : CaptAto 1811 
served in the Black Hawk war; M^lor of Dragoons. 1888; UeatoDBnt CoUMiel 1831 
and Colonel, 1816. Hu commanded the forces in Calllorlna ,aiid wu ex-odlclo Gof- 
«rnoM847-48 ; brevetted Brigadier General, and died at Jeflbraon Bamcks, Mo., Jijr 
«, 18B0. l^ C^ Ij 

t Thia was in 1890 : See vol. U WiaooiLBiii Htatodcal CoUecUons, p. 170 m 
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shore ^he unsaspectiDg Foxes were Sred into Ecota the am- 
buacade, and their best warriors lost their scalps. 

After the fight, the MoDomonces and Sioux came op here, 
to have a dance over the scalps. The Indiana presented a 
horrid appearaoca Thej were painted for war, and had 
smeared themeelTea with blood, and carried the freeh scalps 
on poles. Some had cut ofiTa head and thurst a stick iu the 
throttle, and held it on high — some carried a hand, arm, leg or 
some other portion of a body, as trophies of their success. Tbey 
commenced to dance near the mound over the Slough, bat 
Col. TatIiOR soon slopped that by driving them across the 
main channel, on to the islands, where they danced until their 
own scalps went to grace the wigwams of the Sauks and 
Foxes. 

In 1831, I think it was, that I was with a few men getting 
out stone near Barekttb'b lower ferry. We lived in a cabin 
on the west shore of Wisconsin Biver. One evening after we 
had gone to bed, two of the men who had been to town for 
liquor, came rushing into the cabin and told us to get up, fdr 
they said the world was dxmel We got up, and the awful 
grandeur of the sight that we witnessed, I shall never forget 
The sir was filled with a meteimc shower of phosphorescent 
light It came down in flakes, and as thick and fast as hail 
It continued for some time, presenting « brilliant spectacle, 
and giving us a pretty good idea of the judgment day. After 
the Urst surprise passed, I knew it was s<ime natural phenoih- 
ena, (although I had never before cr since heard it acoouuted 
for,) but it appeared strange that the fire did not burn. Id 
the momiTtg no trace was left of the previous night's wonder. 

In April of 1.831, I was in the Hospital at Fort Crawford 
when through the inflaence of Col. Tatlob and Da Bkad- 
MONT, I got my discharge. When I was convalescent, which 
was about Jane, a war party of Saak and Fox Indians came 
up from their part of the country, to the bluff north of Bloody 
Bun, from where tbey walched'the Monomonees, who were en- 
camped on an island, opposite Prairie Da Cbien, a little north 
ot the Old Fort One night the Menomonee oamp was aur^ 
17— His. 
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priaed by tho Fox and Sauk war-party, and all in tfie camp 
killed except an Indian boy, who picked up a gun and shot 
a Fox brave through the heart, and escaped. . After maaat- 
cring, scalping, and mutilating the bodies, the Fox Indians got 
into canoes and paddled down the river past the Fort, singing 
their war nong and boasting of their exploits. Soldiers were 
sent to punish them, but I believe they failed to catch thezn. 
In the morning I helped to bury those killed. There were 
twenty -seven bodies, all killed with the knife and tomahawk, 
except the Fox brave shot by the boy. They were buried in 
three graves, on the landing below the present Fort Crawford; 
and until within a few years, the spot was marked by a small 
muslin flag, kept standing by the few Monomonees who lin- 
gered in this vicinity ; but nothing is now left to preserve the 
graves from sacrilege, and soon the iron horse will ooarae o'er 
the bones of those Bed Men, long since gone to their happy 
hunting grounds. 

After the Monomonee massacre, a warrior of that tribe was 
found in the old Catholic grave yard, and buried, He had 
no wounds, and it is thought that when the Foxes attacked the 
Indians on tho island, he got away and ran so fiELBt that he had 
to lean against the wall to rest, and that he rolled over and died. 

A soldier named Babr£TTE was killed this year by J. P. 
Hall, an officer, who struck the man on the head with a pitch- 
fork handle, and broke his skull. Hall wag acquitted, but 
he never forgot that murder. I believe Hall lives in lowi 

I continued in Government employ until the fall of 1831, 
when having saved some money, I formed a co-partDership 
with a person named Perry, and went to keeping a boarding 
house and tavern. I can say that I kept the first tavern in 
this town. It was kept in a house we bought of J. H, Lock- 
wood, which house is still standing. I continued in the busi- 
ness some time, and found it very profitable ; but afterwaids 
sold my interest to Perry, who became involved. A snit 
arose about this time between J. H. Lookwood and myself 
about some notes. This suit lasted several years, and was fin- 
ally decided in my favor. 
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The cholera raged terribly among the troops the year of 
1832. One hundred soldiers died at Fort Crawford in two 
weeks. They were buried on the prairie south of the old 
dragoon stable ; their graves are now open common, and the 
officers grave-yard is not much better, for the fence is broken 
down, and the graves desecrated. Only four citizens died of 
the cholera, and those in one house. 

The Indian Agency was removed this year to Yellow Riv- 
er, and the Rev. Mr. Lowret appointed Agent It was after- 
wards removed to Fort Atkinson, Iowa. The mission buildings 
can be seen now on Yellow River, about five miles from its 
mouth. 

The Black Hawk war commenced this year. Some of 
Dodge's recruiting officers were drumming around here. I 
met and-got acquainted with one, xiamed White, and enlisted 
during the war. A Quarter Master was up here buying hor- 
ses. He purchased near five hundred head, and I went with 
them down to the mouth of Rock River, where the army under 
Atkinson were encamped. 

I was under Dodge's command, which was composed of Il- 
linois YolunteeiR, and a wilder, more independent set of dare- 
devils I never saw. They had a free-and-easy, devil-may-care 
appearance about them, that is never seen in the regulars, and 
Gen. Dodge of all others, was the officer to lead theoL A num- 
ber of Sioux, Winnebagoes and some Monomonees joined the 
forces on Rock River. I was in the ranks, and my opportuni- 
ties for knowing and seeing the movements of the army, from 
the encampment on Rock River to the Four Lakes, and to the 
Wisconsin blufi^, were limited. 

Generals Atkinson, Dodge, Henby and Alexander, lead 
the difierent commands. The force under Dodge, consisted 
of two or three hundred men, and we proceeded to the LakeSy 
though the swamps towards Black Hawk's camp on Rock 
River. Gen. Dodge was impatient to engage the Indians, and 
nrged the men on ; but orders came for our men to proceed to 
head quarters, where we immediately went 

From Gton. Atkinbon*8 camp we were marched to Fort 
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Winnebago, from where we started in poisuit of the In^sns 
who then held the two Hall girls prisoners, and were camped 
at Bock Biver Bapids. Oens. Henry's and Dodgers men 
reached the Bapids, but the Indians had retreated. Informa- 
tion was received tliat the Indians were making westward, 
and getting on their trail, we followed them rapidly for two 
days ; the scouts discovered many Indians on the second daj 
about camp near the Lake. 

The pursuit was renewed on the day after reaching the Lakes; 
where one or more of the Indians was killed. Our men led 
the chase, next after the scouts, who were continually firing at 
the Indians. The Indians continued to retreat, until tbej 
reached tlie Wisconsin Biver, where some made a stand and 
showed fight, while the others crossed the river. Here we 
were fired on by the Indians, and one man was killed, and 
several wounded We returned their fire with effect, and then 
charged them, killing a good many, all of whom were scalped 
by the wild Sucker Volunteers. 

Soon after the skirmish on Wisconsin bluffs, Oen. Atei2?son 
came up, and the entire army crossed the river at Pine Bend, 
(Helena), and took the trail on the opposite side, and followed 
it seven or eight miles, in the direction of Prairie Du Cbiea 
When it was discovered that the Indians were making for the 
Mississippi, Gen. Atkinson sent me with little Boiselev to 
carry a dispatch to Fort Crawford, that the inhabitants might 
be ready to prevent the Indians crossing in any canoes or boats 
belonging to the citizens. Boiseley and I traveled day and 
night, and arrived at the Fort without seeing an Indian. 
Black Uawk and his people, with the army in pursuit, had 
turned northward, intending to ford the Kickapoo high up. 



No. 8. 

It was on the 1st day of August when BoiseIjET and I 
reached the Sugar Loaf, at the south end of the Prairia Ab 
we were taking a look, ovei tha Prainj^ ^tavioua to Btarting for 
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the Fort, we baw the smolce snd eteam of a boat coining up the 
river, just off the moath of the Wisconsin, We hastened on, 
and reached the Fort aa the steamer Warrior made the Gov- 
ernment landing. I reported myself to Captain Loohis, and 
was directed to go ap the river in the boat I assisted to get 
a six pounder from the Port on to the Wturior, which cannon 
was managed by five other persons and myself, and was the 
only cannon fired at the Indians — if not the only one aboard. 

The steam-boat Warrior was commanded by ThockmortoNi 
and Lieut KllfQSBUUT was aboard with a body of regulars. 
The cannon was placed on the forward part of He boat, with- 
out a defence of any kind ; and I have the names of the five 
persons who assisted to manage it, for they got on at the Prai- 
rie when I did. 

The boat steamed up stream, with all on board anxious to 
get a pop at the Indians. Just above where Lansing is, we 
picked up a soldier, who had been discharged from Fort Snel- 
ling, and was coming down the river in a canoe. He had come 
down the west channel, on the Minnesota side opposite Bad 
Axe, and, fortunately for him, be did not meet the Indiana. 
We came in sight of the Indians south of the Bad AxeEiver ; 
they were i-oUected together on a bench of the land close to 
the Mississippi, and were making eSbrts to get their women 
across. 

Captain Dicesok's scouts had not come np yet, and the In- 
diana raised a white flag and endeavored to induce the boat to 
approach the east shore, and succeeded in bringing her close 
enough to pour a shower of halls into her. The cannon sent a 
shower of canister amongst the Indiana, which was repeated 
three times, each time mowing a swath clean through them. 
After discharging the gun three times, (there waa only three 
charges of canister-shot aboard,) the Indians ..retreated to the 
low ground back from the shore, where, lying on their bellies, 
they were safe from us. 

A continual firing of small arms was kept up between the 
persons on board the boat and the IndioDa ashore, until the 
fire-wood gave oat, when we were obligedto put bac^k. V> "Sm.- 
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rie Du Chien to wood-up — ^for there were no wood-yards on the 
Mississippi as now. The village was ronsed to cany wood 
aboard, and we soon had a sufficient quantity of that artick 
A lot of Monomonee Indians were also taken on, and then, 
under a full head of steam, we put back to the scene of the 
battla 

Before we rounded the island, and got within sight of the 
battle-ground, we could hear the report of musketry, and then 
it was that I heard Thockmorton say : " Dodge is giving them 
h — 11 !" And he guessed right, for as we reached the scene of 
action, the wild volunteers under Gen. Dodge were engaged 
in a fierce conflict with the Indians. The Indians were driven 
down to the river edge ; some of them under shelter of the 
bank, were firing at the volunteers, who had command of the 
blui&. The Suckers and Hoosiers, as we called them, fou^ 
like perfect tigers, and carried everything before them. 

The troops and Indians on board the Warrior , kept up a brisk 
fire on the Indians ashore, who fought with a desperation that 
surpassed everything I ever saw, during an Indian fight, and I 
have seen more than one. The Indians were between two 
fires ; on the bluffs above them were Dickson and his rangers, 
and Dodge leading on his men, who needed no urging ; while 
we kept steaming back and forth on the river, running down 
those who attempted to cross, and shooting at the Indians on 
shora 

The soldier we picked up, helped to man the gun, and dur- 
ing the engagement, he was wounded in the knee by a rifle- 
ball The Indians' shots would hit the water or patter against 
the boat, but occasionally a rifle-ball sent with more force, 
would whistle through both sides. Some of the Indians^ na- 
ked to the breech-cloth, slid down into the water, where thej 
laid, with only their mouth and nostrils above the surface ; but 
by running the boat closer in to the east shore, our Monomo- 
nees were enabled to make the water too hot for themu One 
after another, they jumped up, and were shot down in attempt- 
ing to gain cover on the bank abova One warrior, more brave 
tha,n the others, or peTha\iamot^ «wc«\xa\»m'^\«i Kic«k ^xsi^^ 
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gun powder, kept his poeition in the water until the balls fell 
around him like hail, when he also concluded to pugh-a shee* 
and commenced to creep up the bank. But, he never reached 
the top, for Throckmorton had his eye on him, and drawing 
up his heavy rifle he sent a bullet through the ribs of the In- 
dian, who sprung into the air with axxughf — and fell dead- 
There was only one person killed of those who came up on 
the Warrior J and that was an Indian. The pilot was fired at 
many times, but escaped unharmed, though the pilot-house was 
riddled with balls. 

One incident occurred during the battle that came under my 
observation, which I must not omit to relate. An old Indian 
brave and his five sons, all of whom I had seen on the Prairie 
and knew, had taken a stand behind a prostrate log, in a little 
ravine mid- way up the bluflf ; firom whence they fired on the 
regulars with deadly aim. The old man loaded the guns as 
fast as his aons discharged them, and at each shot a man felL 
They knew they could not expect quarter, and they sold their 
lives as dear as possible ; making the best show of fight, and 
held their ground the firmest of any of the Indians. But, 
they could never withstand the men under Dodge, for as the 
volunteers poured over the bluff, they each shot a man, and in 
return, each of the braves was shot down and scalped by the 
wild volunteers, who out with their knives and cutting two 
parallel gashes down their backs, would strip the skin from 
the quivering flesh, to make razor straps o£ In this manner I 
saw the old brave and his five sons treated, and afterward had 
a piece of their hide. 

After the Indians bad been completely routed on the east 
side, we carried Col. Taylor and his force across the river, to 
islands opposite, which we raked with grape and round shot 
Taylor and his men charged through the islands to the right 
and left, but they only took a few prisoners ; mostly women 
and children. I landed with the troops, and was moving along 
the shore to the north, when a little Indian boy, with one of 

*Pack-a-ihee— &« off—stcttpe—iB quite a common word with MTeral of the Weftem 
Indian trlbm. The Shawanoet aiea It. V. ^ .'\k « 
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his amis shot most off, came oat of the bnahes and made sigu 
for somethiDg to eat He seemed perfectly indifferent to pain, 
and only sensible of hunger, for when I carried the little sabd 
fellow aboard, some one gave him a piece of bard bread, and he 
stood and ate it, with the wounded arm dangling by the torn 
flesh ; and so he remained until the arm was taken off 

Old Wa-ba-shaw with a band of his warriors and the Mo- 
nominees, were sent in pursuit of those of Blagk Hawk*s peo- 
ple who crossed the Mississippi, and very few of the Sank and 
Fox Indians ever reached their own country. The' Warriof 
carried down to the Prairie, after the fight, the regular troops, 
wounded men and prisoners ; among the latter was an old Sank 
Indian, who attempted to destroy himself, by poanding his 
own head with a rock, much to the amusement of the aoldiera 

Soon after Black Hawk was captured, the volunteers were 
discharged, and I received a land warrant for my two months 
service, settled down and got married. 

When Taintor and Reed came here and took contracts to 
furnish the Fcrt with wood, which was soon after the close of 
the Black Hawk war, when they were showing Black EUwk 
around the country, I moved up on the bluff, and went into 
the employ of Beed. The wood was furnished at a high pricey 
and the contractors made a good profit from it I remained on 
on the bluff some time ; finally Beed went away, and I re- 
turned to the Prairie. Uncle Ezekibl Taintob afterwards 
commenced to keep a store on the Prairie, but the business not 
suiting him he discontinued it, and returned to his farm, where 
he now lives, a respected and well-to-do citizen of Crawford. 

In the year 1834, 1 think it was, I moved back to the Prai- 
rie, into the old tavern. That year the small pox broke om 
in the village ; many citizens were attacked with the disease, 
and hundreds of the Indians then living in this vicinity died 
My oldest son, then nine months old, was seized with the dis- 
ease, and recovered ; but a Winnebago, whom we called Box- 
er, and who acted as my clerk and sold liquor to the Indians, 
caught the loathsome disease, and died. I will relate the man- 
ner of his death, for \ie waa a feMatdX l<s3\o^^ viA ^3ms^q!^Vi& 
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took in a handred dollars a day sometimes, he never defrauded 
me of a cent I was about to move to Bloody Bun, and had 
sent Boxer over to see if the shanty was ready, and he took 
his canoe and went over. It seems on his way back he felt 
sick, and drew his canoe up on the point of the island, east of 
the Bun, where the fever came on, and he laid down 
by the water's edge to drink, and there he died. There I 
found him as I was going over to the Bun. I buried him on 
the island, and can show you his grave, and say, there lie Iha 
bones of an honest Indian. I proceded to Bloody Bun after 
burying poor BoxsB, and was there taken with the small pox 
mysel£ I laid down by a spring, and remained there during 
the attack, four days and four nights| which time was passed 
in great misery, and seemed an age to me, but after the crisis 
passed, I was enabled to reach the Prairie, where I soon re- 
gained my health, and then moved my £Eunily to Bloody Bun. 

In Bloody Bun I lived about two yeara When I first went 
over there the cabin we moved into leaked, and one day I was 
on the roof fixing it, when I saw a deer coming down the cou- 
lee, from the north, directly towards me. I thought it was 
chased by something, and not being entirely recovered from my 
sickness, I did not get down to harm it Soon after the deer 
passed I was attracted by an exclamation from my son, and 
looking, I discovered a large gray wolf making towards him. I 
got down quickly, and snatching up a gun loaded with small 
shot, that my wife had been hunting with, I advanced towards 
the wol^ but it did not retreat until I sent a charge of shot in- 
to its face. 

Bloody Bun was a great hunting ground, and Mabtin 
Scott,* of whom I know many interesting anecdotes, made it 
his favorite beat, when in pursuit of game. From this cir- 
cumstance it is said the Bun derived its name, but that is an 
error, for the true origin of Bloody Bun, is known to some old 
settlers now alive, and is as follows : 

• See Tol 11, p. 119, WU, EUt^ Obtt^eiiont^ for a notice of Col, Soon. L. 0. D. 
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Na 9. 

Bloody Bun is so' called, from an incident of backwoods' 
life, which I will relate as it was told me, by a person who was 
bom in these parts, and who is now living in Prairie Da Chien. 
The name applies to a large ravine or valley, on ihe west side 
of the Mississippi, in Iowa, opposite Prairie Du Chien, and one 
mile north of McGregor. A stream of pure, cool spring water, 
dear as a crystal, and thickly skirted with a growth of timber, 
meanders along through the valley, over its pebbly bottom 
towards the Mississippi, into which it flows. This stream 
winds between high wood-covered bluffs that bound the vallej 
on either side ; and at a distance of more than seven miles 
j&om its mouth, it furnishes power to run Spalding k Mabsh's 
milL 

In that season of the year when vegetation and verdure are at 
their height, a picturesque sight is presented to the tourist, as he 
wends his way along the stream through the valley of Bloody 
Bun. The lover of nature has never imagined a wilder, more 
beautiful place than was Bloody Bun, when I was there in 
1884. No wonder that Martin Scott chose this as his favor- 
ite hunting-ground. Ilis true sportsman instinct led him to 
this place, to watch for the red deer as it came down &om the 
bluff at mid-day, to slake its thirst, and cool its panting sides 
in the crystal waters of the Bun. Here it was, his brag gun 
dealt death among the wood-cock, wood-duck and pheasants, 
that were very abundant in the valley ; and here, too, trans- 
pired a scene of blood-shed that gave to this beautiful spot its 
ominous nama 

There is scarcely a stream, point, bluff, wood, coulee or caw 
in the West, but has attached to it some associations that are 
alone peculiarly historical ; and as I possessed a natural curi- 
osity to Icam the derivation of names that to me seemed pecD- 
liar, my probings have often brought to light, mines of legend- 
ary lore and antique history. 

It was years ago before the English were guided to and cap- 
tured Prairie Du Cbien, asid "VyeSot^ ^'b \£^^t^\^ liS^^^ ViA^ 
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Limself in a cave in Mill Conlee— when Prairie Du Cliien was 
inhabited by only a few French &miliea and Indian tradeni, 
that an event occurred which gave to the Coulee, wherein 
North McGregor ia now being built, the name of Bloody Run. 
A couple of traders lived on the Prairie, named AirroiNX 
Bbisbois and Geobqe Fishbr, and as was the custom with 
those extensively engaged in the tar trade, these two traders 
had tbeir clerka or ageots, who they supplied with goods to 
dispose of to the Indiana. Among other clerks, were two who 
lived with their families in Bloody Bun. Their names were 
Suite Stock and a Hr. Eikg. King's wife was a sqnaw 
from the Sauk tribe, while Mr. Stock and wife were English, 
and both families lived on a little bench or table land, about a 
mile and a half from the mouth, on the north side of the val- 
ley. Their cabin was situated a few rods west of the log house 
now standing, and I can show yon the stones of the old fesh- 
ioned fire-place, lying where they fell tttot the cabin went to 
decay. 

The clerks bad sold a quantity of goods to the Indiana on 
credit, who were backward in cancelling the debt Among 
other Indians who had got in debt for goods, was a Sauk chiefs 
Gbat Eagle.* The chief had been refused any more credit, 
and would not pay for what he had already obtained. This 
dishonesty on the part of the chief made King impatient, and 
he told his wife that he would go to Gray Eagle's village, and 
if the chief did not pay, then he would take the chief's horse 
for the debt His wife told him it would be dangerous to treat 
a chief that way, and warned him not to go ; but he said he 
had traded too long with the Indians to be afraid of them, and 
started to collect the debt 

On his way to the village he met the chief, unarmed, riding 
on the very horse he had threatened to take. Approaching 
him, he dragged the chief ofT, gave him a beating, and got oa 

PK-A-cma-i-OAm-MAOK, or BlaetStad4d BagU, hlher 4nd win, tlgatA tb« tn*tf 
wUh Itac Saok* ud Foim Id 18M ; »Bd tha sum jMc Ps-v.<isu-'irk^ v BanX ^^U 
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the horse himself and rode it home, and tied it befon the 
shanty door. When he told his wife what he had done, she 
said she was afraid the chief would seek revenge, and warned 
her husband to be cautioua Soon after Mt& King rushed 
into the cabin and said that Gray Eagle was near at huid 
with some of his people. Upon hearing this, KiKG arose to 
go out to the horse, but he scarcely reached the door before t 
bullet from Gray Eagle's rifle pierced bis brain, and he fell 
across the thresh-hold a bloody corpse. The Indian took the 
horse* 

Mr. Stock, the remaining trader, persisted in his refusals to 
give the Indians credit, which so enraged them, that they shoe 
him through the heart After this last tragedy, the sarviviog 
members of those two &milies removed from the old claim, 
and for years after no white man lived in the valley, which, 
from the murders perpetrated there by the Indians, has ever 
since been called Bloody Rutl 

Such is a description and history of the place where I went 
to live twenty-four years ago ; and it remained about the same 
until within two or three years. I lived there two years and 
raised two good crops, and spent the pleasantest two years of 
my life. The Indians were very numerous, their reservations 
being close by, and tlicy sometimes stole my com and potatoes, 
and killed my hogs ; but I should have continued there bad 
the title to the land been good But an advantageous offor 
was made to me to go up into the Monomonee Pineries, and 
I left Bloody Run. 

Within the last twelve months, Bloody Bun has tindeigone 
a great change. The land titles have been investigated and 
adjusted ; the floating population of the West has b^an to 
settle there; mills have been built; dwellings erected, and % 
rail-road is surveyed through the valley, and partly buUt A 
young city is rearing itself in the valley ; and will yet surpas^ 
its neighbor (McGregor,) in population and trade, as it does 
now in its natural advantagea 
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Na 10. 

It was in ISSd, while in the Mooomonee Fiaeries, that 
deBiroas of retarclDg to Fmtrie Du Chien, I looked aroand 
for the means of doing eo. I pitched upon a plan tbat few 
would think of id this age of progreas, when a very few ]imn 
suffice to perform the journey, that then occupied as many 
days. But there were no convenieDcea of travel on the Upper 
Mississippi then ; a passage in a high-pressure steamboat, such 
aa was the ScKnce, could not be counted on with any certainty. 
I got a large Mackinaw boat, rigged an awning, and placed 
my family and what few worldly goods I possessed, in it, and 
mado the trip from the mills on Mooomonee River to the 
Prairie, 

We had a pleasant trip, sailing and floating down the rivet ; 
and were I to gtv« a minute skeich of it, you might think it 
interesting; but aa I am anxious to give an account of things 
in general rather than a peraonal history, I will merely noiice 
one incident of our journey, which occurred before our safe 
arrival at Prairie Du Chien. 

Our boat was thirty feet in length and the awning extended 
over a space of fifteen feet ia the centre, beneath which was 
placed our goods, provisions and bedding, at the same time 
affording shelter for my wife and children, from the rain and 
night damps. In the stern I had reserved a space to work the 
steering oar, while in the bow was a stove where my wife 
cooked our food and such game as I shot With all the 
exposure of that trip, I look bsck at the time thus spent as 
among the pleasantest of my lif& 

One day while the boat was floating lazily down with the 
current, opposite Trempealeau Mountain, my atienlion was 
called to an animal, pointed out by my wife. It was on a long, 
narrow bar or point of an island just below us, and appeared 
to be playing with some object, unconscious of onr approach, 
I wok not long in disooveiing that it was a large panther, and 
mode up my mind to shoot it, fbr at that time I had new 
killed one. So telling mj wife to take the oar and direct the 
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boat to a point nearest the beast, I stood in the bow ready to 
fire as soon as we had approached near enough. The panther 
kept dragging the object abont, nnmindfal of the boat^ untQ 
its keel grated on the sand within twenty feet of it. Just » 
the boat stopped, I fired. The bullet pierced its vitals, and 
after satisfying myself that it was dead, got out to skin it; 
when I found that one of the panther's paws was firmly locked 
in the jaws of a large, hardshell turtle. It appeared to me 
that the panther had been in search of food, and spying the 
turtle, crept up to it, with the intent to catch it» and he did 
catch it; he ** he caught a tartar." The turtle got a paw in his 
mouth, and kept hold so firmly that the panther was unable 
to extricate it I am of the opinion that the panther knew 
he had '* put his foot in it,'' and out of respect to his unfortu- 
nate condition, I never boasted the exploit of killing him. 
The skin of the panther was not worth a sou-markeej but the 
turtle was a prize I knew how to manage, for I was something 
of an epicure. The turtle furnished us with many a deliciom 
feast, until we reached the Prairie. 

I found on arriving at Prairie Du Chien that the speculatiDg 
mania had come to a crisis, and " hard times*' had put a 
damper on the spirits of the people, as well as pat a stop to all 
enterprises. Real estate was still held at high rates, but it did 
not change owners as frequently as in 1836. The state of 
affairs was similar to that of 1858. 

In the year 1824, one cow would buy a small farm. As an 
instance, showing how cheap land could be bought then, I 
will cite a fact that occurred to ma A certain pemon owed 
me a bill of five dollars, and not having the money, he came 
to me and offered to deed a piece of property to me to pay the 
debt Low as such property was, taxes were very heavy, and 
so I would not accept the offer. B. W. Brisbois afterwards 
paid eight hundred dollars for the lot, and now it is not to be 
had at any price. 

The Territorial Government of Wisconsin was established 
when I had returned in 1889, and I believe that I sat on the 
jury when the first criminal case was tried under the Tenito- 
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rial law of Wisoonsiiu As no harm can be done, I will give a 
brief history of this case, to show how such things were 
then managed. Judge Dunn was presiding at that time 
and EzEEiEL Taintor, who summoned me, was acting Sher- 
iff The defendant was a Dacotah Indian, charged with the 
crime of murdering a young man named Akins, whose fiather 
was prosecuting. From the evidence it appeared that Akins 
the senior, was a trader at the head of the Mississippi, where 
he had a trading housa Young Akins attended to the trad- 
ing-house department, while his father who resided in a house 
some distance off, famished the goods and capital. In his in- 
tercourse with the Indian, the son had seen a remarkably hand 
some young squaw, and taken some kind of liking for her 
The squaw was the wife of ayoung brave. By means of num- 
erous presents, Akins persuaded the squaw to desert her hus- 
bend, and live with him in the trading house. When the In- 
dian came for his squaw, Akins locked the doors and refused 
to let her go. Thq Indian went away, but returned the next 
evening about dusk, and walked into the house where Akins 
was sitting, and again asked for his squaw. Akins refused to 
let her go, and the Indian shot him dead on the spot The 
father of young Akins had the Indian brought down here for 
trial. 

The case was conducted with very few formalities; and 
whenever the court took a recess, the jury were locked up in a 
grocery^ where for the sum of 75 cents each, we could have all 
the liquor we wanted, provided we did not waste or carry any 
away. Now imbibing was quite prevalent among all classes, 
in that day, and if each of the jurymen drank his 75 cents 
worth in one night, the Judge and Counselors could not have 
been far behind in that respect ;^nd some individual was 
heard to say, that the prisoner tvas^ihe only sober man in the 
court room. After the jury were charged, we were locked up 
two days and three nights — ^I generally got out and went home 
nights, but came into court in the morning ; and on the third 
morning we brought in a verdict of '^ot guilty, " and the In- 
dian was discharged. 
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If there were any irregularities ia the adminiBtration of jus- 
tice, after the Territory of Wisoonsia was organized, there 
were many more under the Michigan Territorial Government I 
remember that soon after I came to Prairie Da Cbien, Joseph 
BoL£TTE was Chief Justice, I forget who his associates were; 
and it was rich to watch the proceedings and decisions of the 
court Joseph M. Street, H. L. Dousxax, and M. Bbisbos 
were afterwards appointed to the offices of Chief Justice and 
Associate Judges, and a decided improvement was introdnoed 
in the manner of conducting the court Severally, the Asao- 
ciates had the powers of a Justice of the Peace ; thej coold 
marry persons, issue warrants for arrest, &a, but it was 00I7 
collectively that they had origmal jurisdiction in civil and crim- 
inal matters. 

From 1840 until the commencement of the war with Mexi- 
co, nothing no excite interest occurred; unless we remark that 
the country was rapidly filling up with new comers. In 1846 
orders were received to raise a volunteer company of onehan- 
dred men. 

When I left Bloody Run to go up to Lockwood's mill on 
the Monomonee, in 1836 or '37, great speculative excitement 
existed. Land Chmjpanies Nos. 1 and 2 were formed, and great 
improvements and projects were commenced. At Prairie Du 
Chicii and Cassville, towns were laid out, hotels built, and real 
estate was held at enormous prices. It was desired to make 
Cassville the Capital of the Michigan Territory ; but mens" 
practice always falls short of their theory. The hard times 
came on, and the much talked of project was abandoned ; land 
depreciated, and a general stagnation of business ensued 
Among the organizations of the times was a wild-cat banking 
institution, entitled the " ^airie Du Chien Ferry Company." 
This Company issued its shin-plasters at Prairie Du (ilhien; 
some of which I have, and they bear the signatures of G. Wash- 
ington Pine, President ; and H. W. Savage, Cashier. This, 
pioneer bank, however, had to succumb to the pressure, and- 
adopted the " suspend payment " system, which suspension 
has lasted to the present day. 
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The BeT. Alfred BauiraoN, and quite a oamber of peraona, 
some now living in Cdbts' settlement, came here the year I 
wefit to the mills on Monomonee Biver. I went to Lake Pepin 
with my family in the steamboat Saence. At the Lake were 
two trading houses. Immediately upon our arrival at the 
Lake, a fierce battle was fought on its shores, between the - 
Sioux and Chippewas, which resulted in the defeat of the lat- 
ter. I passed the scene of the fight, and saw the mutilated 
bodies of the dead Indiana The Chippewa Indians were bet- 
ter warriors than the Sioux, but being poor, their arms are 
almost valueless, which accounts for their defeat. From the 
Lake we went up the Chippewa Biver in Mackinaw boats. 
The water of the Chippewa is as red as wine, and a crimson 
streak may be seen for some distance below its mouth This 
color I attribute to deposits of iron-ore through which the 
channel of the river runs. On reaching the mills, (there being 
three of them,) I entered upon my duties as a lumbemmn. 
The mills were situated on the Monomonee Biver, in a tract of 
neutral ground between the Chippewa and Sioux Indians. 
These two tribes were constantly warring against each other, 
and I bad frequent opportunities to see war parties of both 
tribes. There were some Chippewas living near the mills, who 
sold game, maple sugar, wild fruits and such like articles to 
the mill hands. 

On one occasion the hands had gone to work, and left their 
cabin locked up, when a number of Chippewas came in their 
absence, crept through a window, stole the blankets from the 
.beds, pork from the barrel, filled their blankets with floor, and 
started away with all their plunder. Fortunately, the mill 
hands discovered their loss early. They pursued the Indians, 
overtook them, gave them a good whipping, and took away 
ever3i;hing that had been stolen. It was with such incidents 
aa these, that we relieved the monotony of life in the Pinery. 

One day my wife was alone in our cabin, when and old 

Chippewa who had often visited us, came in with some maple 

Bugar. My wife took the sugar, and in return gave him some 

pork and flour, at the same time telling him she thooght there 

18— Hi& 
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were Sioux Indians near, for that day she amelled kinnikinnid 
smoke in the woods. The Chippewa soon left, and it seemed 
not more that a moment after that the honse was filled wiiht 
war parly of Sioux. The chief asked her if there wasaaj 
Chippewas there, and she answered that she had not seen anj. 
The Sioux said thej had tracked one to the cabin, and taldng 
some of the sugar the Indian had brought, called it "Chip- 
pewa's sugar," and said they would eat the sugar, and cuttbe 
Chippewa's throat when they caught him. The war piuly ate 
all the food they could get, and then filed out ; but they did'nt 
catch the old Indian, for he managed to escape, and afterwards 
brought game to our house. 

There is something mysterious in the appearance of a war 
party. I have seen several, and they glided along like a ser- 
pent, with noiseless, even motion ; and had I not been looking 
at them, I should not have known that they were passing with 
in thirty feet of me. Once a raft broke to pieces, and I went 
with the men to recover the lumber. While engaged in col- 
lecting it, we had to pass over a ridge frequently during the 
day, and at night when we were going over on our way back 
to the mills, we heard a laugh close by oar sidei We looked 
around for the cause, but not finding it, we were about to more 
on, when the laugh was repeated, and we were surprised to see 
what we had taken for a pine stump, assume the form of i 
Chippewa scout It appears he had been hid there all day. 
watching for Sioux, and we had passed within arms* reach ser- 
eral times, without seeing him. 

I remained two years in the Pineries and could have nude 
money, had I accepted the ofier made me if I would remain 
longer ; but I desired to return to Prairie Du Chien. 



No. 11. 

The year after my coming down fix)m Lockwood's Mills, 
in 1840, an election occurred, and I was solicited to accept 
the office of (3oiia\&\Ai5 m ^tA iox ^<6 ^^tcrosi^ q{ Ccaw- I 
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ford, and Temtoiy of Wisconsin. On the 28th of September, 
1840, 1 was duly elected, and on the 19th day of October, was 
qualified before C. J. Learned, to perform the duties of the 
office. The business of Constable here, eighteen years ago, 
was not very considerable, yet there was a kind of character 
attached to the office in that day, which made its occupant a 
person of note and dread, in the eyes of the then unsophisti- 
cated inhabitants of this vicinity. Well do I remember the 
first writ I served ; the trepidation that took hold of the per- 
son against whom it was issued, when I came into his presence. 
But he has got bravely over that, and is at this time, one of 
the first citizens of Prairie Du Chien, under obligation to no 
man. 

EzEKiEL Taintor was elected Sheriflf of Crawford County, 
about 1840 ; at all events, he occupied that office in the year 
1841. This point was then the place for holding all criminal 
trials, for the entire country north-west of it Some very noted 
lawyers of those times, were located here ; among these was 
T. P. Burnett, a thorough read lawyer, and a gentleman of 
respectability. His public services will long be remembered 
by the citizens of Wisconsin. He died in 1846, leaving a va- 
cant seat in the Territorial L^islature, and a large circle of 
fiiends. 

In the year 1841, J. Rolette, the first citizen of Prairie Du 
Chien, died, and was buried in the Catholic grave-yard. Four 
years previous, Michael Brisbgis, an old fiir trader, and citi- 
zen, died, and was buried on the summit of a high blufi^, in 
accordance with a request made previous to his death. The 
bluff is back of the town, and is called Mt Pleasant ; and 
strangers whose curiosity prompts them with a desire to see 
all the sights of this beautiful valley, often climb up to the 
grave, where, reclining beneath the weather-beaten cross, they 
feast on the magnificent scene that can be had Srom the bluff, 
or listen to the story of the old pioneer's request 

In 1842, the subject of religion created considerable inter- 
est, and at a quarterly meeting conference, held in Prairie Du 
Chien on the 26th day of September, m that ^eax^ l\i<^ \ft5^\<d(d(. 
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of building the first Methodist Episcopal church, was t^td 
over and resolved on. At that Bams meeting a committee cf 
three : Mr. Dandly, H. Bbacb and Sam. Gilbekt, were i[r 
pointed to secure a suitable piece of ground on which to buiU 
— to malce out plans — estimate the cost, and to obtain nib- 
scriptioits in money, materials and labor, for the erection of th 
church. The committee selected Lot Na 15, of H. L. Dors 
man's Addition to St Fiiole, part of &rm lot No. S2, as tb 
most suitable peice of ground for the purpose. This lot m 
donated to the church b; CoL H. L. Dousmah. Snbscriptinc 
to the amount §1,084 93, in cash and materials were saon 
raised ; and on the 6th of April, 1843, the building committet: 
Rev. A. Bkitnson, Sam. Gilbebt and BL Bbacs, entered m 
a contract with H. H. Baily and G. W. Blunt, for the erw- 
tion of the church. The building was to be fifty feet long bj 
thirty-six feet wide, with stone foundation — -to have on tie 
front-end a tower fourteen feet square at the base, and thinj 
feet high from the main plate, with spires at each corner; to 
have a gallery on the front-end eight feet wide. Blvxt asd 
Bajly agreed to have this building finished by September I, 
1843, in consideration of $1,010 ; but the church was not fie- 
ished at the time. This I believe to be a true account of the 
project to build ttic Jirst Methodist Episcopal church at Prairie 
Du Chien. 

Taking an interest in church matters, about this time, I im 
able to narrate the particulars of the Methodist Sunday School 
organization, and the establishing of the Sunday School li- 
brary. The latter was formed by subscription and donations, 
and comprised many volumes — some very valuable works I 
was sujwrintendent of the Sabbath School at one time, aoi 
took great pleasure in it 

EoBEiiT D. Lester was Sheriff in 1844, and sustained tk 
character of Ijeing a prompt and faithful oflacer ; he came to 
his death in a bloody manner, while returning home after tht 
execution of some official business. He had been up to St 
Peters or St Paul, and in the absence of steam-boats had ob- 
tained a eanoe, and was returning to the Prairia He wore a 
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aoldier's oo&t, and an Indian, prubablj mistaking him for a dis- 
charged soldier, and incited with a desire for plunder, shot 
him from the shore as he was paddling down the MississippL 
An old Frenchman, in another canoe about half a mile distant, 
saw LssTER when he sprang up and fell over the side of the 
canoe ; ^ut was not near enongh to identify the Indian. The 
Indian was taken, however, put in custody, and confined two 
months ; but owing to a flaw in the indictment, Judge Dunn 
released him, and made the remark : that, " if the people won't 
select a Prosecuting Attorney, who can draw up a document 
that will hold, I will not keep the prisoners in jail 'till they 
rot I" The Attorney then in question, is now considered one 
of the best read lawyers in the State. 

At a general election held on the 22d day of September, 
1846, 1 was elected to the offices of Coroner and Constable for 
Crawford County. In the first office, the duties that devolved 
on me were neither few nor pleasant The holding of inquests 
on the bodies of persons picked up in the river, and found 
murdered, were of more fi^uent occurrence than now. The 
country being thinly settled, detection was easily avoided, and 
the penalties of the law hard to enforce ; so evil-disposed per- 
sons, not having the fear of certain punishment before them, 
perpetrated deeds of violence with jrerfect impunity. I was 
once notified that a dead body was lying in the water, oppo- 
site Fig's Eye Slough, and immediately proceeded to the spot, 
and on taking it out, I recognized it as the body of a n^ro 
woman belonging to a certain Captain then in Fort Crawfor^ 
The body was cruelly out and bruised; but the person not ap- 
pearing to recognize it, a verdict of "Found Dead," was rend- 
ered, and I had the corpse buried. Soon alter it came to 
light that the woman was whipped to death, and thrown into 
the river during the night ; but no investigation was made, and 
the affair blew over. 

For a long term of yeaia have I held position that gave me 
every opportunity of observing and detecting crime ; as a Po- 
liceman, Constable, Sl^riff and Justice of die Peace, I was an 
almost daily witness of ):ssoalitiee,^and could furnish a calendar 
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of crimes perpetrated in the North- West that would stutle 
even those who have lived here a much longer time, but who are 
not as thoroughly posted in criminal ai&irs. There is an indi- 
vidual now living m the town, known to be guilty of several 
murders. Others are aware of this fact, and desire a full hisUny 
of the murders, which I have in my possession ; but L do not 
feel warranted in unfolding the history at present, but will do 
so at an other time and place. 

The subject of education was not an unknown one in Prai- 
rie Du Chien, at that day ; taxes were levied and money ap- 
propriated to establish and sustain district schools. In Jana- 
ary, 18-46, I was appointed Collector for District Na 2, of 
which R W. Pelton was Trustee. It was this same year that 
the affairs with Mexico came to a head ; war was declared, and 
volunteers were raised throughout the county. Orders were 
received fix)m the Secretary of War to raise a company to oc- 
cupy Fort Crawford during the trouble with Mexico. A com- 
pany was enlisted under Brevet Major A. S. HooE.* WiRAiC 
Knowlton was Captain. Charles Brisbois First Lieutenant; 
and on the third day of September, 1836, I received a Second 
Lieutenant's commission from Governor Hknrt Dodge. The 
inferior officers were Sergeants D. Gary, F. N. Grouchy and 
E. Warner ; and Corporals W. R Curts, A. Titlow, R 
Fox and J. A Clark ; the whole number of men in the com- 
pany was seventy-three. The men were a little aristocratic, 
and they all wanted to wear officers uniform; but after the one 
year, (which was the term of enlistment,) had expired, a new 
company was mustered by Major Garland, and placed under 
the command of Captain Knowlton", who maintained the 
strictest of military disicpline. This company was styled the 
" Dodge Guards" and was commanded by the officers of the 
first company. 

On the 13th day of August, 1847, First Lieut Charles 
Brisbois, died at his post, from a disease contracted while on 



•Alkxandir 8. HooE, a VirglniAn, was a cadet In 180 ; entered the ftrmy at Bwvet 
Second Lleatonant, 1827 ; Firat Lieatenant ISSS; Captain, 1888; waa dlatfnffaiihed In 
tbe battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, in the latter of whleh h« lost an ais, 
and was brevetted XiOor. He died at Baton Ronge, Ia., December A, 1617. L. a D. 
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a visit to St Louis, and in its faital termination the community 
lost one of its most valaable citizens, and society an honorable 
member. He was bom and educated in the Western country, 
and from youth to manhood, had been engaged in the fur trade 
connected with the Hudson Bay Fur Company. Residing in 
a country where there was no law, he ever acted upon the prin- 
ciples of right, aod formed a character, which in his inter- 
course with his fellow-man, had won for him the confidence 
and respect of all As a soldier, his upright and impartial 
conduct had secured him the confidence of his superiors in 
rank, and the respect of all under his command ; as a citizen 
be was liberal and active ; as a friend, faithful, generous and 
kind. He left a wife and family, and a large number of rela- 
tives and frienda We buried him in the old Catholic burying 
ground with military honors, and a large concoarse of the peo- 
ple were in attendance, and joined in the solemn obsequies 
that consigned to their last resting place, the earthly remains 
of Lieut Charles Brisbois. 

After Brisbois died, I was promoted to the First Lieuten^ 
ancy in the volunteer company of " Dodge Ghiards " and re- . 
ceived my commission dated from the ISth day of August, 
1847. I took an active part in the affairs of the post, often 
performing duties that belonged more properly to the com- 
manding officer^ while Capt KInowlton * being a superior 
disciplinarian took much pride in drilling the men. 

During the year 1848, just previous to the adoption of the 
State Constitution, the V\ innebago Indians were scattered 
through the country along the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, 
through the Kickapoo Timbers, and the Lemonweir Yalley. 
Orders came from the Sub. Indian Agent, J. K Fletcher, to 
collect and remove them to their Beservation, near Fort 
Atkinson, Iowa. 

*WiiiAM Khowlton, in 1818-90, resided mith- hif father on a fium near LockporL 
New York, and was an attendant, in the winter, at the same f chool with the writer of 
thii note. We well remember he was fond of giins, and nsed to stock them. Stadr- 
Ing law, awl early locating at Prairie Da Chlen, he was elected Circait Jadge of his 
district, ttKL senred from 1860 to 1866; and died a fsw Toars since at Prairie Da OhittL 

L. C. D. 
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Nal2. 

In 1848, when orders were received at Port Crawford to 
remove the Winnebagoes, several attempts were made to do 
so, bat with poor snccesa Early in the same year I reoeived 
the following official letter : 

*' Offios Sub Indian Aosnt, 

" Turkey River, JaiL 4, '4a 
" Sir — In answer to your inquiry respecting the dispositioo 
to be made of the Winnebago Indians, who may be found 
wandering about through the country, I have to say, that I 
wish you to arrest them, cause them to be securely guarded, 
and report them to me as early as may be practicable 

" Very respectfully, 

" Your obd*t servant, 

"J. R FLETCHER, 

^^Tndian Ag'i 
" To Lieut. , 

" Comd'g Ft Crawford, W. T." 

Upon receipt of the above, I made all necessary preparation, 
and started with fifty men to collect the Indians. This attempt 
was quite successful, and several hundred were arrested, and 
sent to Fort Atkinson, Iowa. It may appear strange to some 
persons, that such a handful of men could take many hundred 
Indians prisoners, and guard them day and night as we trav- 
eled through a wild, unsettled country ; but it was done, and 
I have a list of the names of those men who accompanied me 
on that expedition. My journal, kept during the time we 
were hunting the Indians, presents numerous interesting itemfl^ 
only one or two of which, I will relate. 

In taking the Indians, great caution was necessary to enable 
us to approach them. When the scouts reported that Indians 
had been discovered, four or five of the men would start on 
ahead, enter the Winnebago camp, collect all the g^ps and 
take off the locks, before the Indians were aware of their in- 
tention. Frequently a hunting party would come in while the 
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men were un-locking the guns, and make a demonstration of 
resistance, by which time our entire party would arrive, and 
prevail on them to submit to the same treatment ; telling them 
if they came along with us quietly, no harm would be offered 
them. On the 10th of May, we camjped in a valley near the 
Baraboo, and three days after were on Dell Creek. Here the 
scouting party captured a Winnebago Indian, who told me 
his part of the tribe were encamped at Seven Mile Creek. I 
sent eleven men to the camp which was very large, and com- 
prised many lodge& When the main body had come up to 
the Indian camp, we found the men had succeeded in getting 
all the guns but one, which belonged to a young brave who 
refused to give it up. Fearing he might do some mischief, the 
gun was taken from him. It was a fine rifle, of which he was 
proud ; but in spite of his remonstrance, the lock was taken 
off, and put in a bag with others. When the piece was ren- 
dered unservicable, they handed it back to the young Indian. 
He looked at it a moment, and then grasping the barrel he 
raised it above his head, and brought the stock down with 
such force against the trunk of a young saplin, as to break it 
to splinters, and threw the barrel many rods from him. His 
'sister, an Indian girl about seventeen years old, picked up the 
barrel and handed it to him. The brother bent it against the 
tree and then hurled it over the bank into the creek. 

The addition of the Indians put us on short allowance, and 
I was obliged to send one of the wagons back to the Baraboo 
for provisions and grain. Just before making camp on main 
ridge, the 16th of May, my horse was bit on the nose by a 
rattle-snaka The horse's head was soon swelled to twice its 
natural size, and I thought him as good as dead, when an old 
Frenchman offered to make the horse well by the next morn- 
ing. I turned the horse over to his care, and sure enough, the 
morning following the swelling had all disappeared, and the 
horse was as well as ever. I asked what be had put on to 
effect the sudden cure, he said he did not apply anything, but 
one of the men told me that he cured the hone by looking at 
and talking to it This was the same man who cured one Thio. 
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Wabnsr, now living in Pndrie Du Chien, when he was blM 
in the leg by a rattle-anabe. His name waa Limmert, and a 
strange man he was ; his eyes were the aiuallesC I have ever 
seen in the head of any human being, with a piercing expres- 
sion, that once seen could never be forgot. He would never 
allow a snake to be killed if he could help it, and could take 
up the most venomous snake with impunity. I saw him take 
up a large moccasin snake, while we were in the Kickapoo Bot- 
toms, and it never offered to bite him, while it would strike 
fiercely at any third person who approached it. I oould 
only attribute the strange power of this man to some meamerio 
influence. 

We were fortunate enough to bring all the Indians to Prairie 
Du Ohien without accident, where they were delivered to a 
body of regulars from Fort Atkinson, who moved them to their 
reservation. That was the last of the Wionebagoes in Wis- 
consin as a tribe. There are now a few stragglers loitering near 
their old hunting grounds, in the Kickapoo and Wisconsin 
bottom-lands, but altogether they do not exceed a hundred 
Boula 

In the year 1848 a society was formed at Fort Crawford, 
called the " Fort Crawford Temperance Society." The object 
of the Society was to promote the cause of temperance, All 
that was requisite to become a member, was to sign a pledge 
to abstain from the use of liquor as a common beverage, for 
six months, a year, or any length of time a person joining 
might see fit to set opposite his name. The Society met each 
Saturday night, and so long as the interest was kept up, its in- 
flaenoe may have been beneficial ; but like many suoh eocueties, 
it was short lived, and its effects forgotten. 

It is an impossibility to keep liquor out of a garrison, if the 
men are determined fo have it No matter how vigilant and 
watchful the officers may be, the soldiers will smuggle it in 
some way. Major Garland had arrived at Fort Crawford, 
and was stopping at my quarters, and was expected to inspect 
the men. So strict orders were given, to prevent men passing 
in and out with auspicious pack^;e8, and to search all suoh, to 
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see if they had whisky about ^em. Trostj sentinels were 
pat on goard at all the sally-ports, and when the first review 
oame o£^ every man was in his place, and after Gapt Enowl- 
TON had drilled them a while, the Major was perfectly satisfied 
with their discipline and equipments, and complimented the 
officers on the fine appearance of the men. That same even- 
ing, after supper. Major Garland proposed a stroll through 
town. It was a nice, moonlight night, and we remained out 
some time after tattoa When we reached the gate that opened 
into the grounds that surrounded the Fort, something attracted 
tiie Major's attention, and he pointed an object out to me, and 
asked: Is that a cat going towards the Fort? I looked 
in the direction, and supposing it was only a cat creep- 
ing across the green, I paid no more attention to it 
When we were about to enter the little private wicket in the 
north-east gate, Major Garland spoke and said, '* See that cat 
is making in this direction ; it moves strangely, let us see 
what's the matter with it" So passing along under the wall, 
we reached a little ditch paved with rock, that carried off the 
water fix)m the inside of the Fort, here we discovered a string 
stretching out towards the cat, that still continued to approach 
ua Stepping on this string, the Major cut it, and all at once 
the cat stopped within a few feet of us. It was evident the 
string governed the motions of the cat^ and taking hold of one 
end, we drew the apparent cat up to us ; but on close examin- 
ation, it proved to be a ccWs skin, stuffed with a bladder faJEL of 
whisky. The Major had just been speaking of the unusual 
sober appearance of the volunteers, while I had lauded the re- 
forming influence of the Temperance Society. He little sus- 
pected that the patrol guard we passed in our walk, had the 
barrels of their guns charged tmth fire-water j wammted to kUl for- 
ty rods; but it was even sa 

On the 6th day of September, 1848, 1 obtained my *• honor- 
able discharge," fix)m the " Dodge Guards," and returned to 
citizen but not private life ; for soon my friends offered me the 
office of Justice, which I accepted and filled for a number of 
years ; since which time, all matters of interest have been no- 
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tioed hj many other peraons, who have made the public &mil- 
iar with them. I will merely remark, that I hare witnessed 
the gradual progress of civilizatioa in the West, for fifty years > 
came to Prairie Du Cbien when it. was the moat extreme set* 
tlement in the North-West — hare seen the dawning of a new 
epoch, since the introduction of rail-roads and the electric tele- 
graph, and being yet Btrong and robust, I may live to enjoy a 
share of their benefits. 

In oonclnsioc, I woold say that very many things, historical 
incidents, legends, adventares and such like matteis, have es- 
caped my memory, but hope to relate them at some future time. 
Should I move into one of the new Territories, and lire anoth- 
er half century, I hope to be able to give a more interestiug 
account of an old pioneer's life. 



SERYICE OF COL HENRY DODGE'S VOLUNTEERS 

IK THB BLACK HAWK WAR. 



Washington City, Jan. 20, 1861. 

7b the Editor of the Potosi Republican : 

Sib : — As I have received a great number of letters asking 
the date at which particular companies were called into service 
of the United States, in 1832 — the time for which they served 
— the number, designation, &a, of the Begiments I had the 
honor to command in the Indian War of that year, I send you 
a letter from the Second Auditor, containing the information 
wanted, and ask the favor of you to insert it in your paper, 
hoping it may be of service to those who performed military 
service in 1832, in establishing their claims for bounty lands, 
under the recent act of Congresa 
I remain, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY DODG-E. 

Treasury Department, 2d Auditor's Office, 

January, 15, 1851. 

Sir : — The following appear to be the names of the Captains, 
and the periods paid for, by the companies under your com 
mand, designated " Iowa County regiment, Michigan Volun- 
teers," in the Black Hawk war, to-wit : 

Capt Clark's Company, fix)m 16th May to 16th Oct, 1832 

" Dixon's " " 17th June to 17th July, 1832 

" Gentry's " " 11th May to 9th Oct, 1832 

" Parkinson's " " 17th June to 20th Aug.,1832 

(286) 
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Capt Price's Companj, &om 20th May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" Sodntrbk's " " 17th May to 17th June, 1882 

" Bkbbt's " " 19th May to 20th Aiig.,188? 

" Delong's " " 24th May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" Fpkk's " " 19th May to 20th Aug.,1882 

" Okhon'h " " 19th May to 20th Aiig.,1832 

" W. Hamilton's " 2d May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" L Hamiton's " " 19th May to 20th Ang.,1882 

" Jones' " " 20th May to 20th Aag.,1832 

" Mone's " " 20th May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" O'Habba'b " " 4th July to 20th Ang.,1832 

" Shbeman's " " 20th May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" TEaRT'H " " 18th May to 20th Aug.,1832 

" Thomas' " " lat June to 20th Aa&,1832 

Mr. Bountebe'b letter ia herewith returned. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. CLAYTON, 
Second Auditor. 
Hon. HENBY dodge, U. S. Senate. 



A REMINISCENCE OF THE BUCK-HAWK WAR." 



Previous to the spring of 1882, several fsunilies had settled 
in the valley of Apple River, Jo Daviess County, HL Their 
peaceAil employments had been uninterrupted until the spring 
of that year, at which time the Black-Hawk war commenced. 
The Indians then began their ravagea Houses were pillaged, 
and the inhabitants were obliged to remain concealed, while 
they saw their horses taken from the plow in the field, and 
driven off with shouts of savage joy. For their mutual pro- 
tection, they erected a fort ten miles up the river, where the 
town of Elizabeth now stands. The men formed themselves 
into a company under the command of Captain Stone, for the 
defence of the fort ; and thither the inhabitants fled for pro- 
tection. In the course of the summer, CoL James M. Strode, 
commander at Galena, sent an express of five men to Dixon, 
on Rock River, at which place Gen. Atkinson's army was 
stationed. The express was commanded by Captain Frederic 
Dixon, an old pioneer, and a man of great experience in In- 
dian warfare They started out on Sunday morning — a wet^ 
rainy day, and to protect their guns from the dampness of the 
atmosphere, the party discharged them. They proceeded on 
their route, and reached Apple River Fort about noon. They 
found it in a very defenceless situation. Some of the inmates 
were out gathering berries, others sleeping, and some walking 
about in quest of amusement The express halted a few mo- 
ments and then passed on. When about 400 or 600 yards east 
of the Fort, some Indians secreted in the high grass fired on 
the foremost man of the guard, wounding him in the hip. He 



•Thii article oriffinaUy appeared in the Ckima Advertiser^ In April, 1869, written by 
BmuBr* and appears to Im entitled to tall credit L. 0. D. 
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yres thrown &om his horse, and the^Bavagea rushed upon him 
with the tomahawk. Captain DixoK chained upon them with 
his empty gan and rescued the wounded roan. They then re- 
tnmed to the Fort, and raised the ahum. Scarcely had the in- 
habitants reached it, and dosed the gates, when 270 Indians 
Burroiinded the ^Fort, and raising the most demoniac yells, 
mingled with the Indian war-hoop, commenced an indiscrim- 
inate fire. The gates being closed with Captain Dixon on the 
outside, he started at full speed for Glalena. In his rapid flight 
west of the Fort he rode into a party of 25 or 30 Indians, who 
appeared as much surprised as himself^ permitting >iim to es- 
cape without molestation. We now return to the Fort 

The Indians kept a hot fire for two or three boars, while 
concealed behind the stumps or out-buildings. OapL Stone's 
company were mostly absent, and the tort numbered only 
some fifteen eSecUve men. The women and childern were 
pauio-stricken, crying and wringing their handa At this 
stage of affairs, Mrs. Elizabeth Aricstronq, wife of Johk 
Arustornq, of Sand Prairie, in this county, finding the Fort 
but poorly supplied with balls, divided the women into two par- 
ties ; the first, who could load fire arms, constituting the first di- 
vision ; the second were to run bullet& Mrs. ABMSTBONa deliv- 
ered to them a short effective address, telling them that it was 
but worse than folly to give up to fear in such an emergency 
as the present one — that they could expect do sympathy from 
the Indians, and to go to work immediately and do their best 
to save the Fort They obeyed, and under her direction per- 
formed miraules. The second division supplied the balls, 
while the first received the empty guns from the loop-holes' 
and returned them loaded. While passing round the Fort, 
Mrs. Arustrong discovered a man who, to escape the fiyiag 
bullets, had snugly stowed himself away in an empty fioor 
barrel Quickly ejecting him from his retreat, she ordered him 
to take a gun and do service. Trembling with fear, he obeyed, 
dreading our heroine within, almost as much as the enemies 
without. Altera siege of two or three hours, the Indians re- 
tired, shooting all the stock, robbing the cabins, and carrying 
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off their dead and wounded. On our side, one man named 
ELiRKELRHODES was killed, and several wounded. He was bur- 
ied near the Fort, but no trace remains of his resting place. 

When Capt Dixon arrived at Galena with the news of the 
attack at Apple River, every man was ready to volunteer re- 
lief, but Col. Strode, thinking that so large a party of Indians 
would undoubtedly take the Fort, and then march on to Galena, 
called out every eflfective man, placed a numerous guard, and 
awaited an attack* The night was dark and rainy, and though 
entreated and warned by the people at the Fort, a young man 
named Kirkpatrick, one of the express, formed the deter- 
mination of going to Galena to inform its inhabitants of the 
result of the battle. In vain they expostulated with him that 
the Indians had gone, no one knew where, perhaps to Galena, 
and in that case, he would meet certain death. He replied 
that he did not care where the Indians had gone ; that he 
knew the people there would be anxious to hear from them, 
and he would relieve their fears before he slept. He mounted 
his horse, and arrived at his destination between 10 and 11 
o'clock at night He was soon surrounded by crowds eager 
to hear the news. It is doubtful if the inhabitants of Galena 
ever gave to any one a warmer welcome than they did to this 
noble and brave young man. He had descended from an In- 
dian fighting family, and was himself as fearless as the bra- 
vest of his ancestors. 

It was generally conceded that the Fort would have been 
taken had it not been for the exertions of Mrs. Armstrong. 
Her address and presence of mind undoubtedly enabled the 
courageous defenders of the Fort to save themselves from a hor- 
rid death by the hands of a cruel and unsparing enemy. Too 
much praise cannot be awarded to her for casting aside all wo- 
manish fear, and substituting a resolute will and strength of 
courage which might do honor to those^of the opposite sex. 
Mrs. Armstrong was one of the first settlers in this Western 
country, and she was by nature well qualified for the hardy 
scenes of pioneer life. Though unacquainted with the forms 
19— Hia 
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of feshionable life, sbe is possessed of a strong mind and a kind 
heart, ever ready to assist those to whom her great experience 
can afford relief She is still living, one of the beat of wives 
and mothers, the wannest of friends, and kindest of neighbors. 
May she long live to enjoy the happiness and love to which 
bei courage and goodness jnstly entitle her. 



BAHLE OF BAD AXE. 



The following letter appeared originally in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel^ Dea 28, 1863 — furnished by a son of the writer. 
Though it gives but a brief account of the battle of Bad Axe, 
yet it is well worth a place in the store-house of historic 
records: 

" Jefferson Barracks, Mo., Sept 2, 1832. 

" My Dear A : After a most severe and fatiguing cam- 
paign 'of four months and a half, I returned to this place 
(which I now command) on the 17th of August, leaving my 
company at Bock Island, four hundred miles up the Missis- 
sippi. I had the happiness to find my wife and children all 
well, as they still remain, thanks to a kincj Providence. You 
have doubtless seen by the papers that a tribe of Indians, called 
the Sacks and Foxes, in April last, invaded the State of Illi- 
nois, and commenced murdering our citizens — women and 
childi'en. On the 8th of April, the troops from this post left 
here under command of Gen. Atkinson, and from that time 
till the 18th of August, I was constantly marching through 
Bwamps, woods, rivers, plains, &c., in rain, in sun, hot and cold, 
sleeping of course either in the open air or in my tent, which 
was about as bad. We were constantly endeavoring to over- 
take the Indians and fight them, but they, being mounted (800 
or 900 warriors) kept out of our way, until at length on the 
2d of August, we overtook their whole army on the bank of 
the Mississippi, about fifty miles above Prairie Des Chiens, and 
immediately attacked them- Aft«r an action of three hours 
we completely defeated them, they losing one hundred and 

fiftv or more killed and one hundred and twenty prisoners, and 
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we had but twenty-seven killed and wonnded. I think the 
war is over, as the Indians are dispersed and beaten, and are 
bringing in and surrendering their chiefe. 

"I did not see J , though he is with the army at Bock 

Island. He did not arrive until I had left there. Of course 
he was not in the fight, but he has been in the midst of the 
cholera, and has so far escaped. # » » « 

" I expect to be in your part of the country this fall or early 
in the spring. I have been notified by the Oovemment that 
I have been selected to auperintend the construction of certain 
harbors (Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, &c) on Lake Erie, and shall 
probably reside in Buffalo for that purpose. Had it not been 
for the Indian war, I should have been ordered there in June. 

" Your afiectionate and s incere 

"HENEY SMITB:"* 



, . .. . _ J, •nfcMgaentlj BBrTlnK In ihe Intany, 

Id nrfdiugndea of Second LlenteoanC. Adlntr-- " ■— •! "■ — >. 

■Id to a«D. Wnnnji Scott, and C*pt*in In 



•arred In the Blaok B*wk W4r. tnd reilenluE In 

«lTil engineer, ■upnlntendlnE V. S. harbor improvemenu on the Lakei, in 

meblgan, from ISM to ISM : wm appointed Qnarur Haiter, wlih the rank of Major, In 
-u.-.i. .^.-i ,g^ icfTed In the Heucan war, and died of jellow forer, at Vera Cni, 



lerlntendlns IT. S. harbor Improvemenu on the Laki 
5^0,'ntii JolT, IMT. 



THE CAPTURE OF BUCK HAWK. 



Bt DAVID McBRIDB. 



At the close of the memorable Black Hawk war, in the 
sammer of 1882, when that noble brave of the Sacs was 
finally over-powered, and the most of his band, men, women 
and children were killed or taken prisoners on the B^d Axe — 
when naught but ignoble submission or hasty flight was left 
for the hitherto successful chieftain of a once powerful tribe, 
who had for many years held unbounded sway over the en- 
tire territory of Wisconsin, from his favorite home on Bock 
Island to Lake Superior, and at whose war whoop a thousand 
stalwart warriors rushed to the battle field — to submit then to 
bis enemies, to those who had wronged him of his heritage^ 
who had driven him, his family and his people from their 
loved homes, from their hunting grounds and from the graves 
of their fathers, was an act too degrading, too humiliating for 
the proud and haughty Black Spabrow Hawk,* and there- 
fore instant flight became his only alternative. He became 
satisfied the battle was lost, and hastily retreated to a sur- 
rounding height, overlooking the sanguinary battle ground, 
accompanied by his faithful adjunct the Prophet, and for an 
instant turned to view the scene of his disastrous defeat, his 
haughty bosom filled with mingled feelings of disappointment 
and despair, gave vent to a loud long yell of revenge on the 
destroyer of his family and people, then hastily fled to seek a 
temporary refuge among hia pseudo friends, the Winnebagoes, 
of the Lemonweir valley. 

* The interpretation of hii Indian name, attached to the treatj of ISlft, ii giTen at 
Black Spabbow Hawk. L. O. D. 
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This ever treacherouB but cunning band had professed great 
fiiendflhip for the Sac chief, in his early efforts to arouse and 
combine the whole North-'Westeni Indians in a last great 
struggle to drive the pale-faces from their territory. He had 
held long and earnest councils at their village on Lake Win- 
nebago on hia return from Maiden, where he had met the 
British agent, who had promised him efiScient aid in his pro- 
ject He relied firmly on the adherence of this tribe to his 
fortunes ; though not numerous, they could still aid him effi- 
ciently in this war ot extermination, from the fact that they 
were to some extent in the confidence of the officers command- 
ing the frontier posts ; but the subsequent history of the war 
fiilly exhibited their innate fickleness and treachery, both to 
Black-Hawk and the whites. 

The fugitive chief fled northward with his follower, until he 
entered the valley of the Lemonwier, where he hoped to secrete 
himself among its numerous blufe and rocky clifla, overwhich 
in former days, he had roamed and hunted with success and 
aecunty. Not a trail, nor nook, nor cra^y prominence but was 
familiar to the hawk-eye of the now hunted and toil-worn 
brave. When he reached what is now known as the Seven 
Mile Blnfif, from its lofty and precipitous heights he could see 
an enemv or friend in their approaches for many miles. Here 
he felt secure for the present, and cast himself down under the 
shade of its ever-greens to rest his wearied body, that bad for 
many days known no respite or repose, dispatching his com- 
panion in search of food, and to ascertain whether any of bis 
Winnebago friends were in the vicinity. Late in the evening 
the messenger returned without food, but with information that 
they were pursued ; that either friends or foes were on their 
trail. Not a moment was to be lost ; they must separate and 
each secrete himself as best he could. The Pbophst sought 
refuge in a cliff of the romantic chimney rocks, at the east end 
of the bluff, and Black Hawk selected a unique hiding place, 
where he had often, years before, secreted himself, when on 
hunting excursions, to watch for game. On a bold promono- 
tory of the bluff that stretches far out into the valley, on its 
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northern face, and high up on the summit of a towering crag, 
stands an isolated gray pine with its dwarfed and straggling 
limbs. About twenty feet from its base, a remarkable thicket 
of small branches starts suddenly out from iU^ trunk, like the 
cradle from the ship's mast ; covered with a dense mass of deep 
green foliage closely matted together, forming a complete pro- 
tection from outward view to a much larger animal than man, 
and from which an extended view was readily obtained of the 
leading trail, which passed close to the foot of the cliff, up and 
down the valley for many miles ; and which has, since the 
above event, been femiliarly known as " Black Hawk's Nest,'' 
by the early settlers of the valley. Into this secure retreat 
Black Hawk quickly ascended, to hold vigil over his now 
extremely critical position. 

For two whole days and nights he kept still in his eyria 
Twice during the first, runners passed on the trail, but doubt- 
ful of their character as friends or foes, the accustomed signal 
was not given ; towards evening of the third, two tall chiefs 
approached in view ; the quick discerning eye of the fugitive, 
recognized the well-known costume and gait of his former 
Winnebago fnends, Cha-e-tar and One-Eyed Dk-cor-ra. 
They had been his friends in the early period of the contest, 
had given him important intelligence of the movements of the 
white men, and had even piloted him to the settlement at 
Spafford's Farms and Fort Mound, while another of their 
chiefs, White Crow, was acting as guide to CoL Dodgk 

Soon these runner chiefs came close to the hiding place of 
Black Hawk, and encamped for the night at the base of the 
cliff upon which he was then perched. Before they slept, in 
softly whispers, the purport of their journey was disclosed to 
the deeply interested ear of their intended victim — their errand 
was to make him captiva Overwhelmed with disappoint- 
ment at their duplicity and treachery, but fearful of the result 
of an attempt at this moment to seek revenge, with character- 
istic stealthiness, at midnight, he quickly descended and again 
sought safety in flight 

After communicating with ^his fiiend the Prophet, on his 
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future plans of escape from the grasp of his pursuers, tiiey 
both started for Prairie La Crosse, one hundred miles up the 
Mississippi, where he could cross to the west side, and again be 
secure among the remnant of his tribe under the young chief 
Keokuk. 

But in this he was alike deceived and unfortunate. As daj 
broke, Cha-e-tar and De-oor-ra, believing he had sought ref- 
uge in the great cave in one of the twin blufife, about fifteen 
miles west, started on their hurried journey, and had proceeded 
but a few miles ere they came upon the well known trail of the 
fugitivea Though prepared for the emergency, their instruc- 
tions were to take them alive, if possible, and their policy was 
to keep close on their footsteps, well knowing they could make 
the capture before crossing the river. For two days these wary 
chiefe kept close in Black Hawk*s rear, until on the evening 
of the second they saw their victims enter the wigwams of 
their band at the river, and in a few moments after they were 
in the presence of the fugitive chief and his companion. 
Black Hawk saw at once his fate was sealed, he was in the 
hands of his captors, his long cherished visions of triumph 
over his white enemies instantly vanished, but he was still a 
brave, a warrior that could meet his worst fate with dignified 
composure. His cup of misery was well nigh full. His loved 
wife and children he believed killed or taken prisoners, and 
most of his followers gone to the spirit land ; he stood almost 
alone of his once powerful band of noble Saca But still he 
retained his native dignity, the unconquered chieftain of the 
Wisconsia With a proud and sullen look of contempt and 
withering scorn on his treacherous captors, he silently held out 
his hands for the accustomed cord. 

The prisoners were at once secured and taken down to Gen. 
Street, at Prairie Du Chien, the Indian agent, who sent them 
immediately to Jeflferson Barracks. 

The captors received the large promised reward for this im- 
portant service, important doubtless it was to the Government, 
but of exceeding doubtful character to a great and chivalrous 
nation. And an act that has justly consigned the d^raded 
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instruments, Cha-e-tab and Db-cor-ra,* to the universal and 
merited contempt of the honorable of both racea 
Mauston, Aug. 21, 1857. 

* Wadob but-ta-kaw, or the T%s Big Oohos^ cmnmonl/ eaUad Onb-Atxd De Kau 
BAT, WM a eon of Chah-post-kaw-kaw, or The BuMtara^ who eettled with a band of 
Wlnnebagoee at La Crosee. aboat 1797, where he waa shortly after killed in a drunken 
row. The father of Thb Bdxzabo .was a Frenchman, named Dmcarrie or Di Kau- 
MAT. who married Ho-po-ko-x-kaw, or The Qlory of th£ Morning, a eitter of the prin- 
efpal chief of the Wlnnebasoee, according to ADouemf Gbionon, but more probably 
the daughter, according to Judge Gale, ae derlTed ttom Omc-BrnD Dx Kaurat, who 
ought to be the better authority regarding hie own anceatrr. This elder Dk-Kau-bat, 
fought under Dx Lanoladx during the old French and Indian war, and was mortally 
wounded before <^uebec, April 38th, 1780, and died shortly after at Montreal. His widow 
Ho-ro-KO K-KAW, was the chieftess of her tribe when Cabyxb visited the Wlnnebagoee 
IB 1706, and not improbably the heroine deacribed hj CABTCB^ho liberated tome of 
her countrymen when captured by Capt MABnr, in 1780, This Winnebago queen— '*an 
aoeient woman" when Cabybb aaw her^was also the mother of Cbou-kb-kaw or TAtf 
LadLt^ who was the father of Soba-cbtp-ea-ka, or The WhiU War JBagle^ who has been 
repeatedly mentioned in this and ibrmer volumea . 

^tx-Stbd Dx Kau-bat, was bom about 177%, and was conseouently about flfteen 

Ctan of age when his Ikther and other Winnebagoes settled at La Crosse. He aided 
the capture of Mackinaw in 181S : was out in 1818, when the British attacked Fort 
Stephenson, and took part in Col. McKay's expedition against Prairie Du Chlen, in 
1814. But his participation in the capture of Black Hawk, in 188S, hasgi^en him most 
distinction. He was a signer of the Prairie Du Chien treaty of 18%, Ue died near the 
Tunnel, Monroe county, wlaconsln. In Anguit, 1804, at the adTunced age of nlBety*tw» 

2 ears. His aged brother, WA'KOn-baw-kaw, or Wa-kok Dk Kau-bat, or Snake SHn^ 
le orator of the Winnenigoes, waa Tery recently liTiag among hie people, in Minno- 
•ota. L. C. D. 



THE DEllS OF WISCONSIN : 

BU.OE HAWK'S OATS. 



These narrows in the Wiaconsin River are situated in Adams 
Connty, about a mile and a half above the place where we are 
located, and are cooaiderably noted for their wild scenery, and 
especially for their somewhat dangerous character in rafting 
through them. The perpendicular rocky banks are fifty or 
sixty feet high, and, for half a mile or more, the river is nax- 
rowed to about one-fourth its average width. In one place, 
the rocks on either side are only about fifty feet apart ; and 
this place is spanned by a timber bridge, called " Dell Bridge." 
Near the west end of this bridge is an opening in the rocks, 
called " Black Hawk's Cave," because, it la said. Black Hawk 
once secreted himself there to avoid his pursuers. We lately 
visited this cave, approaching it fit>m the ice on the river. 
We walked in, upon the ice, about twenty feet; then climbed 
a rather dangerous precipice, some thirty feet high, from which 
point one may wind around and upwards, and emei^ at the 
top of the bank ; but we chose to take our back track rather 
than climb higher. In the spring, when the river is high, we 
understand the water rushes through the Delia with great force ; 
and as the river is quite crooked, raf^men find it very exciting, 
as well as rather dangerous passing through. Persons fiom 
the vicinity fi^quently resort there during the rafting seasons 
to see the rafts pass through, and we have been informed that 
sometimes as many as a hundred rafls pass there in a single 
day. It is thought tj^t when the d «m at this place shall be 
completed, the water will set back so as to considerably check 
the force of the current at the Dells, and render rafting through 
them comparatively safe. 
(298) 
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In the spring, men and boys have great sport fishing there. 
Each has his spear, with a handle ten or fifteen feet long, and 
a cord attached ; and, perching himself up on some projecting 
rock, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five feet above the water, he 
watches till he sees a good sized pickerel, cat-fish or sturgeon 
turn up on the water ; then, quick as a hawk upon his preyi 
he darts his spear at his victim, and deliberately draws back, by 
his cord, spear, fish and all One part of this operation is of 
vast importance to those engaged in it — that is, to make sure' 
their footing, so that they shall not draw themselves in, in- 
stead of drawing the sturgeon out 

A short distance from the Dells, to the north-east, is a very 
high hill, from the top of which the whole country, for twenty 
miles around, may be seen. We think when our rail-road shall 
l)e completed, that from this and perhaps some other hills in 
the region, the cars may be seen to pass for twenty-five or 
thirty, and possibly forty miles. In the vicinity of the Dells 
the grouud is covered with winter-greens ; and huckle-berries, 
walnuts, butter-nuts, &c., abound. We conclude that all these 
attractions, especially the wild romantic scenery of the Dells 
will always make them a place of resort for seekers of pleas- 
ura — Newport Mirror. 



BUCK HAWK'S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY VINDICATED. 



Kat\j m Febm&rj, 1856, J. B. Pattebsoh, the editor aod 
AiDimueDsis of Blaoe Hawk, in the preparation of the old 
Sauk Chiefd narrative, pnbliBhed in the O^piatoka ^lectator, 
the following vindication of the correotness of that work — and 
whatever relates to Black Hawk, will possess an endnring 
intereat to the people of Wuconsin; and, in this instance, 
authenticates ao important soarce of information relative to the 
Black Hawk war, with vhich our early Wisconsin history is so 
(doBoly identified : 

In Gx)vemor Ford's history of IlUnoia occurs the folloniog 
passage: 

"It may be well here to mention, that some historians of 
the Blaok Hawk wu- have taken much of the matter of their 
histories &om a life of Black Ha we written at Bock Island 
in 1838 or 1684, purporting to have been his own statement 
written down on the spot This work has misled many. 
Black Hawk knew but little, if anything about it In point 
of fact it was got up from the statements of Mr. Antoute Lk 
Olaie and Ool. D4vbnport, and was written by a printer, 
and was never intended for anything bat a catch-penny publi- 
cation. Mr. Le Claib was a half-breed Indian interpreter, 
and CoL Datenfobt, an old Indian trader, whose sympathies 
were strongly enlisted in favor of the Indians, and whose 
interest it was to retain the Indians in the country for the pa^ 
pose of trade. Hence the gross preversion of facts in that 
book, attributing this war to the border white people, when in 
point of &ct these border white people had bought and paid 
£» the land on which they lived from the Qovemment, which 
had a title to it by three different treaties. They were quietly 
(800) 
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and peaceably living upon their lands when the Indians, under 
Black Hawk, attempted to dispossess them/' 

This extract, short as it is, contains the following " gross 
perversions of facts :" 

First — Black Hawk knew all about it — it was at his own 
request that it was written — and is a literal translation of his 
own statements. He made it in his own justification — and as 
such it was submitted to the publia 

Second — The position of Col. Davenport was not such as 
the historian assigns him. He was a friend of the Keokuk or 
peace party, and opposed to Black Hawk. 

Third — Although Black Hawk was grieved at the course 
taken by the whites who settled upon what he deemed Aw 
land, he repeatedly advised non-resistance ; and did not attrib- 
ute the war to the " border white people," but to far different 
causes — treachery on the part of members of his own tribe, 
deceptive treaties, and a firm belief that Government was tres- 
passing upon his rights. 

My personal knowledge of Black Hawk warrants me in 
asserting that he was, in many respects, a noble vian, A man 
deeply imbued with a sense of justice — gifted with a fine in- 
tellect — and jealous of his reputation. It was because he had 
been kindly treated by the whites, among whom he traveled 
subsequent to his overthrow, that he desired to lay before 
them the motives which actuated him to rebellion against the 
whites, in order that they might know that he Oiought he had 
good reasons for his course. Although as editor of the Gaieni. 
an^ during the Black Hawk War, I advocated the cause of 
the white settlers and maintained their rights ; when, after- 
ward, I became acquainted with the vanquished chieftain, and 
satisfied of the sincerity of his motives, and his desire to vin- 
dicate himself before those whom he had been represented as 
having wronged — I willingly undertook the task of editing 
"his own story." 

Several years ago, while at Springfield, at the time Governor 
FoBD was preparing matter for hb intended History of Illinois, 
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that geDtlemaa called upon me, and spent many boars in my 
company, collecting facts relating to the Biace Hawk var, 
knowing, as be did, that I was a resident of G-alenaat thut time, 
and cognizant of many facts which be wished to embody in 
his Histoty. At that time he especially requested me to in- 
form him where he could procure the book in question, having 
heard of, but never seen it I informed him that I biul but 
one copy, but that he might procure one at Kock Island 
Whether be ever did, I do not know. But I do not believe he 
ever did ; otherwise he could not have misprcNented it in so no- 
torious a manner as be has done in tho extract above quoted. 
To prove that he has done so, Ibegthereader'satteution to the 
following facts : 

On the very opening page of this book is the following cer- 
tificate, made by the U. S. Interpreter, Antoine Lk Claib, 
with respect to the publication. Mr. Le Clair, is still living, 
near Davenport, Iowa, and any person who is acquainted with 
bis character, will exonerate bimirom any charge of dishonesty, 
let it come from whatever source it may : 

Indian Aqenct, Rock Island, Oct 16, 1833. 

I do hereby certify that Ma-ka-tai-mo-he-kia kiak, or 
Black Hawe, did call upon me, on his return to his people, 
in August last, and express a great desire to have a history of 
bis life written and published, in order, (as he said) " that the 
people of the United States, (among whom he had been traveling 
and by whom he had been treated with great respect, friendship 
and hospitality,) might know the causes that had impelled himto 
act as he had done, and the principles by which he was gov- 
erned." In accordance with his request, I acted as interpreter^ 
and was particularly cautious to understand distinctly the nar- 
rative of Black Hawk throughout — and have examined the 
work carefully since its completion — and have no hesitation in 
pronotincing it strictly correct, in all its particulars. 

Given under my hand, at the Sac and Fox Agency, the day 
and date above written. 

ANTOINE Le CLAIR, 
U. S Interpreter for the Sacs and Foxea 
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Then follows an advertisement in which I made the follow- 
ing statements : 

'^Several accounts of the late war having been published, in 
which he thinks justice is not done to himself or nation, he 
determined to make known to the world the injuries his peo- 
ple have received from the whites — the causes which brought 
on the war on the part of his nation, and a general history of it 
throughout the campaign. In his opinion, this is the only 
method now left him to rescue his little band — the remnant 
of those who who fought bravely with him — from the effects 
of the statements that have already gone forth. 

''The editor has written this work according to the dictation 
of Black Hawk, through the United States Interpreter, at the 
Sac and Fox Agency of Bock Island. He does not, therefore, 
consider himself responsible for any of the facts, or views, con. 
tained in it — and leaves the old chief and his story with the 
publia" 

The charge against Col. Davenport we will dispose of by 
extracts from Black Hawk's own statements : 

" The trader (Col. Davenport) explained to me the terms 
of the treaty that had been made, and said we would be obliged 
to leave the Illinois side of the Mississippi, and advised us to se- 
lect a good place for our village, and remove to it in the spring. 
He has great influence with the principal Fox chief, (his 
adopted brother,) and persuaded him to leave his village and 
go to the west side of the Mississippi Biver, and build another 
— ^which he did in the spring following." — Pp. 84 and 85. 

" We learned during the winter, that part of the lands where 
our village stood had been sold to individuals, and that the 
trader (CoL Davenport) at Bock Island, had bought the greater 
part that had been sold. The reason was now plain to me, 
why he urged us to remove. His object, we thought, was to 
get our landa We held several councils that winter to deter- 
mine what we should do, and resolved, in one of them, to re- 
turn to our village in the spring, as usual ; and concluded, 
that if we were removed by force, that the trader, agent, and 
others, must be the cause ; and that, if found guilty of having 
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as driven from our village, they should be killed, Tlie 
stood foremost ou the list. He had purchased the land on 
which my lodge stood, and that of our grave-yard also I Nk- 
A-POPE promised to kill him, the agent, interpreter, the great 
chief al St. I^ouia, the war chief at Fort Armstrong, Sock Is- 
land, and Ke-o-kck — these being the principal pcfBons to 
blame for endeavoring to remove us,"^Page8 92-3. 

Now, although the taunt upon honest labor— -upon a catling 
honored by the title of the " art preservative of art " — upon an 
avocation which ia instrumental in giving fame to the author 
of that History— upon an art patronized by Bsxjahin Frank- 
UN, and many equally as illustrious men as Governor Ford, 
(the taunt implied in the use of the word printer) comes with 
ill-grace from one occupying the position he did, we will let it 
pass, and charitably hope that the Governor never saw the 
book. He may Lave heard it spoken of by otheis, and forgot- 
ten what we told him respecting it, and thus been led to make 
stateipentfi which every page of the book stamps as un&ir, hb- 
true and unjust 

It is not uncommon for great heroes to have a desire that 
their military' achievements should occupy a page in the current 
history of the times : Gov. FoRO's great object in preparing 
his " History of Dlinoia " was to vindicate himself from cen- 
sure that had been cast upon him by a portion of the press and 
the people of Illinois, for the course he pursued with regard to 
the difficulties during the Mormon war. So .with Bi^CE 
Hawk. Tbat the brief remnant of his days might be passed 
in the satisfaction of having shown to his white brethren thai 
he deemed his cause just, he gave them the history of the mo- 
tives tbat impelled bim to take up arms against them. I make 
■no apology for instituting this comparison. B1.ACK Hawk, 
although an untutored savage, was free from social vices which 
(learned from the white man) have swept so many of his race 
&om the stage of action — be was justr— be was generous — he 
was brave. Could Gov, Ford, with all the ad^-antages of eiv- 
flintioa, have been more a man than his dusky brother. 

J. B. PATTEBSON. 





THE DEATH OF BLACK HAWK. 



WiLLARD Barrows wrote to the Davenport Gazette, in 1859, 
the following account of the death and burial of the noted 
Indian Chief, Black Hawk : 

The varied accounts of the death and burial of Black 
Hawk are such as to induce the author to say, that he was not 
" buried in a sitting posture in the banks of the Des Moines 
River, where he could see the canoes of his tribe as they passed 
to the good hunting grounds," as was stated in some accounts 
at the time of his death. Neither was he buried as School- 
craft says, (Vol. 6, History of the Indian Tribes, p. 454,) " with 
all the rights of sepulture which are only bestowed upon their 
most distinguished men," and that" they buried him in his war 
dress in a sitting posture on an eminence, and covered him 
with a mound of earth." He sickened and died near lowaville, 
the site of his old town, on the Des Moines river, in Wapello 
county, in this State, on the 3d day of October, 1838, and was 
buried hard by, like Wapello, another chief of his tribe, af- 
ter the faAion of the whites. His grave was some 40 rods 
from the river, at the upper end of the little prairie bottom 
where he lived. While performing the public surveys of this 
district in 1843, one of my section lines ran directly across the 
remains of the old wigwam in which this great warrior closed 
his earthly career, which I marked upon my map, aad from his 
grave took bearings to suitable land marks ; recorded them in 
my regular field notes, and transmitted them to the Surveyor 
General Black Hawk's war club was then standing at the 
head of his grave, having often been renewed with paint and 
wampum, after the fashion of his tribe. At a later period it 

is said that a certain Dr. , of Warsaw, III, disinterred 

the body and took the bones to Warsaw. Gov. Chambers learn- 
ing this, required their return to him, when they were placed 
in the hall of the Historical Society at Burlington, and finally 

consumed with the rest of the Society's valuable collection. 
20— Hia (805) 



THE AVINNEBAGOES AND BLACK IIAAYK WAR. 



The following article, from the Washington ChnstitiUionj of 
April 17, 1859, contains some interesting facts, worthy of 
preservation, relative to the part acted by the Winnebagoes in 
opposing Black Hawk and his followers during the border 
hostilities of 1832 : 

The Winnebagoes consist of about 2,000 men, women and 
children, of whom very favorable accounts have usually been 
received for several years past. In the last annual report of 
the agent, Mr. Charles E. Mix, they are described as " uni- 
formly peaceable and inoflfensive." But two or three instances 
of drunkenness had of late been known among them ; and in 
these — whatever may be thought of such rules in more en- 
lightened communities — the white venders of the " fire-drink " 
were promptly and justly punished by the imposition of heavy 
fines. The agent states further, that these Indians have ap- 
plied themselves with earnestness to the pursuits of agriculture, 
the necessity of which they have been made to feel most keenly 
by the almost total disappearance of the buffalo and other 
profitable game from their prairies and forests. Model farms 
have been established by the agency; farming implements 
have been provided for the Indians ; manual-labor schools are 
conducted for the benefit of their children ; and in every re- 
spect the true welfare of the tribe is sought to be promoted by 
the United States Government, and not without gratifying 
evidences of success. 

The delegation of that tribe who have just visited Washing- 
ton, endeavored to establish the claims of a number of their 
warriors to bounty land for military services rendered to our 
Government. These claims have been presented heretofore; 
but the absence of the company rolls, and aU other recorded 
evidence, have presented obstacles apparently insurmountablcL 
Conscious of their right, however, these men persist in their 
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demands, and appear determined to rest them on the equity of 
their cause. On the 2d inst they held a highly interesting 
"talk" upon the subject with Charles E. Mix, Esq., Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, at the Department of the Interior, 
Gen. LoWRY acting as Interpreter, assisted by Peter Menaige. 
Wah-con De-cor-ah, the chief, and ancient orator of the 
tribe, aged about 84: years, said the story he was about to tell 
would be partly about himself; but he would try and not be 
too fond of it, nor make it too long. When he was a young 
man his village was near to Prairie Du Chien, and the white 
men came and built a village near. They were quiet in their 
villages, when the news came that the Sacs and the Foxes 
were at war with the whites — that a battle had been fought 
and a great many killed ; and soon they heard that another 
battle had been fought and a great many whites had been 
killed. He had no friendship for the Red Men who had done 
these things, for he was then mourning for a member of his 
family whom they had slain. The agent and one of the white 
soldier-fathers then talked to him about these troubles. He had 
white blood in his veins, and listened with pleasure. The sol- 
dier father gave him a flag of the United States, and a military 
dress, and told him the words of the Great Father at Wash- 
ington, who wished him and his people to dig up the toma- 
hawk, and use it against the Sacs, side by side with the white 
soldiers. He went from that council to his village, called his 
young men around him, and started on the trail of the enemy. 
When he had got near to where Governor Dodge was, he en- 
camped, and sent word to the Governor, who soon came with 
forty soldiers, and placed them among the Indians. With 
these they overtook their enemies and fought them, but lost 
twelve men in the battle. The Winnebagoes followed Gov. 
Dodge on the trail until thebattle of Bad Axe, when they were 
in the thickest of the fight. Afterwards Gov. Dodge sent 
word that he had whipped the Sacs and Foxes, and wished the 
Winnebagoes to whip all who should attempt to cross the riv- 
er; which they did, killing many of them. The Winnebagoes- 
were all summer on the war trail. Their crops were neglected, 
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flodtbey suffered much. The Sacs wasted the crops as they 
retrented over the fields, and ihia made the Winnebagoes fight 
the harder for their Great Father. They delivered to Gen. 
Atkinson and Gov. Dodge more prisoners than these officers 
could take care of, and they were therefore sent to Rock Islaod. 

The Winnebagoea were then told by Gov. Dodge that iheir 
Great Father wanted the big warriors taken — such men as 
BlaC£ IIawk aud the Prophet— and they soon heard that 
Black Hawk and his men were on Keesick River, near Fort 
Winnebugo. The Prophkt was taken by the whites: but 
Black Hawk was taken by the Winnebagoes. Nee-so-hum- 
PEE-KAN was the man who did it. The war waa then over; 
their crops had all been destroyed ; and so they went back to 
tlie Fort, and received flour and other things to live upon. 

When the Winnebagoes were going down with their prison- 
ers, they met Gov. Clakk, Superintendent of Indino Affairs, 
at Sl Louis, who accompanied them to Rock Island, saying 
that he was much pleased at what they had done, and that 
they would be rewarded by their Great Father. They also 
saw General ScoTT at Bock Island, He drew his sword and 
put it back into its scabben], saying he had no use for it ; bis 
red brethern had made it of no use. He said their Great 
Father had heard of what had been done — " had heard of me" 
said the old chief; and Gen. Scott thanked the Winnebagoes 
in Gov. Dodge's name for the help they had given in the war. 
He paid our Great Father always gave money and land to his 
own soldiers, and he would tell him of the services of the 
Winnebagoes, and he would then treat them in the same way; 
and the Winnebagoes have always believed this. Their Great 
Father after whipping the Sacs and Foxes, made peace with 
them ; but there was no peace made between them and the Sacs 
and Foxes. The Sacs hated the Winnebagoes for helping their 
Great Father, and when peace was made with the whiles, they 
struck at the Winnebagoes, first at the family of the speaker. 
When he was away from home, they stole upon his lodge, and 
killed his wi fe and children I For ten years the Sacs and 
Foxes struck at the Winnebagoes with their war parties, and 
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at Red Cedars they killed men, women and children, and de- 
stroyed all they could. This all came because the Winneba- 
goes had listened to the words of their Great Father, but the 
old chief thought the Commissioner must have something 
about these things in the papers of his office. He could not 
name the officer with whom he and his party had left Prairie 
Du Chien. He had between thirty and forty warriors with 
him then. His brother, who is still living, left Prairie La 
Crosse with more than sixty warriors. 

The Prophet said there were many Wmnebagoes in that 
war, and that some of them have left children who are now 
poor. The old man had told the truth. The Prophet was 
then very young, but was with the old chief in that war. Other 
tribes, which he named, had done little or nothing, yet they 
had been paid. The Wi'nnebagoes did not ask to be paid for 
all their losses and sufferings, but thought the promise made to 
them should be performed. 

The Commissioner explained that the names of the other In- 
dians in the service of the United States had been sent to the 
War Department, and that this was the reason why they had 
been rewarded ; but the old chief replied that all Gov. Dodge's 
papers had been burned up at Fort Wmnebago. The Winne- 
bagoes had served three months, and had received nothing ex- 
cept some captured horses Gen, Scott had turned over to them. 
' Little Hill arose and declared the words spoken to be all 
true. His uncle had, in the battle of the Bad Axe, killed one 
of the Sacs, and turned his scalp over his eye& Others now 
here could tell the names of the warriors who fought with 
Gov. Dodge. Little Hill had not reached the field until the 
battle was over ; but Gov, Dodge was pleased with the bravery 
of the Winnebagoes, and thanked thenL None of their names 
are forgotten. The man who took Black Hawk was a rela- 
tion of Little Hill, and ever since has been called Black 
Hawk. Little Hill's brother was killed in that war. The 
Winnebagoes had lost a hundred scalps in it* 

The Commissioners finally promised to cause a search to be 
made for documentary evidence in their favor. 

« This miut !>• anexagifenition or an error. L. C. D. 



THE SIOUX MD THE BLACK HAWK WAS. 



(From the IllinolB GalenUn, of Jaljr 11, 1682.) 

The substance of a talk held at Prairie Du Chien, the 22d of 
June, 1882, by Gen. Stkest, Indian Agent, with the Sioux, 
who turned back, after starting unth Col. Hamilton to join 
the army commanded by Gen. H. Atb:inson; 

Gen. Strrkt. — ^I wish to know why you have left the army ? 
Heretofore, under the instructions of your Great Father the 
President, I have endeavored to keep the peace between all 
his red children. When your friends were killed by the Sacs 
and Foxes, I advised you not to revenge : your Great Father 
would see justice done. That all the Indians were alike un- 
der his protection ; who, as Father of all, desired to see them 
live in peace and harmony. The Sacs and Foxes had behaved 
bad ; they had killed several Indians of different nations ; but 
the President was desirous to keep peace, and urged them to 
wait, and he would have justice done. He wished to show 
the Indians how much better and happier they would be, if 
they would live in peace as brothers, than in a state of war, 
one revenging his friend to day, and the other retaliating the 
next This would be an endless war, where the nations could 
feel no security. Your Great Father wanted to learn you to 
seek justice, and not revenge. When a murder was committed, 
to give up the murderer, and let him be punished as an ex- 
ample to deter other Indians from like offences. 

Your Great Father feels towards his red children as you 
feel towards youra He does not want to kill, but reclaim 
them, and make them good. When they err, and are bad, he 
chastises them ; and if they can be, he will make them good. 
But when you revenge, the innocent are killed more frequent- 
ly than the guilty. You make no distinction between virtue 

and crime, the good and the bad. This is not right And 
(810) 
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your Father wants to save 70a from the horrors attending up- 
on retaliation, unite you in love, and restrain you from retal- 
iation or revenge. 

This is the reason I was directed to restrain you from war, 
that he might interpose and bring about a lasting peace be- 
tween all his red children. K this was once the case, you 
would be much happier, and in security. Now you are in 
danger when you lie down at night, of being murdered before 
the morning, or rising to see your families butchered around 
you. As yet, the unruly and vengeful passions of the Indians 
have defeated these humane intentions from effecting the de- 
sired object, and saving the effusion of blood amongst his red 
childrea Still your Great Father has forborne to use force, 
until the Sacs and Foxes have dared to kill some of his white 
children. He will now forbear no longer. He has tried to re- 
claim them, and they grow worsa He is resolved to sweep 
them from the face of the eartL They shall no longer trouble 
his children. H they cannot be made good, they must be 
killed. They are now separated from their friends and country 
and he does not intend to let one return, to trouble him again. 
And he directed me no longer to restrain you from war. And 
I said, go and be revenged of the murderers of your friends, 
if you wish it If you desire revenge, you have permission 
to take it I will furnish you arms, ammunition and pro- 
visions, and here is the man who is sent to conduct you to the 
enemy. Follow him, (Col. Hamilton)* and he will lead you 
to the murderers of the Winnebagoes, the M(Miomonees, and 
the Sioux. With one accord, you desired to go to war, and 
appeared bent on fuU salis/aclion for your accumulated wrongs 
and injuries. You raised the war-song, and were borne on 
your way upon the bosom of the Father of waters, under the 
conduct of Colonel EIamilton. He led you into the country 
infested by the Sacs and Foxes, and when in striking distance 
of your enemy, you mangled the dead bodies of eleven Sacs 
killed by the warriors of your Great Father the day before your 
arrival, and you turned about, and came back to this place. 

« Col. W. S. Haxuvtov, of Wlsconiin, soil of the celel>rat«d Alixutdxr Hajcduton' 
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Yon have neither seen, nor made an effort to see, the Sacs and 
Foxes. After coming 2 or 800 miles to revenge your murdered 
friends and relations, and the murderers are before you, you 
turn and come home without striking a blow. Why is this? 
To me your conduct is strange. I cannot comprehend it, and 
want you to explain the reasons that have influenced you to 
so disgraceful a course. Your own, and the reputation of your 
nation are at stake. Consider what you have done, and what 
you now ought to do, to redeem the honor of your tribe. 
Answer me truly ; why have you returned ? and what do you 
intend to do ? 
The Sioux chief Lark (a half Winnebago) said : 
" My Father, we had a little piece of land over there (point- 
ing west of the Mississippi) which we wanted to keep for hunt- 
ing ; but you gave us a great deal of trouble about it We 
live by our Father there, (pointing to Mr. Rolette, the trader,) 
and he told us he wanted rats, and not scalps.* The Sacs and 
Foxes would not let us hunt on this land, and killed our people. 
You told us to let them alone, and leave it to our Great Father, 
and he would settle the quarrel We wanted to go to war, but 
you would not let us. And now the land is not ours, and 
what did we get for it ? 

The Sacs and Foxes have now begun to kill white people, 
and you say, go to war, and take your revenge. We came to 
do so, and you sent us with a little man (Col. Hamilton) and 
said he will conduct you to a great Chief, who has many men, 
and some on horses ; he will shew you the Sacs and Foxes. 
We followed him a great way over larse wagon roads that 
were very hard, and our moccasins are wOm out, and our feet 
sore ; we can walk no further. Yet we have seen but very few 
men and horses. The people were not there. We saw deso- 
lated houses, and some places where houses had been burned, 
and white people killed and left, but no large body of people 
to help us fight We were led to a fort, (Fort Hamilton) 
where there were not many people, and we had starved until we 
were tired — wc did not want to go any further. We have seen 

>1»bly meaning muskrat and other skina. 
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no arge army as you said we would The man (CoL Hamil- 
ton) whom you sent with us did not use us well, and we turned 
and came back to you, 

Father I — We saw a man with much beard, (General Dodge) 
who had killed eleven Sacs — he is a brave man, and there are 
brave men along with him ; but they are very few. The Sacs 
and Foxes have killed a great many white men, and are still 
killing them. More than a hundred have been killed already. 

Gen. Street. — You have not answered the principal inquiry 
I made of you. What brought you back, and do you mean 
to return ? If you are tired, some can ride, as these white 
men (Capts. Estes and Jones) are going to take horses for 
Gen. Dodge. He will shew you the large army I told you was 
on Rock river. Tou did not go far enough to see it The white 
people that have been killed are less than your fears suggest 

It was not that your Great Father wanted help from you, 
that I told you to go to war. It was to give you an opportu- 
nity to revenge your slaughtered frienda Your Father has 
penned those Indians up, and he means to kill them all ; and 
had you remained, you would have seen how his white children 
rush upon, and kill their enemies. He does not ask you to 
help him; but if you want revenge, go and take it This is 
what I said to you. And I now repeat it — if you want to kill 
the murderers of your friends and families, go now and do it ; 
for your Great Father has devoted these Indians to death. 
He cannot reclaim, and he will kill them. 

What I said, was to explain to you how you came to go 
down, and remind you of your great anxiety to go against the 
Sacs and Foxes. I do not mean to take any notice of any 
part of what you have said, except what relates to this busi- 
nesa I want a direct answer. What brought you back, and 
what do you intend to do ? 

Lark. Out feet are sore and our moccasins worn out ; we 
want to see our familiea We have come thus far, and I think 
we shall continue on home. Six of our people have remained 
with the little man (CoL Hamilton) ; some went by Galena 
for our canoes ; three of those who went to Galena have just 
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arriTed. They say tlie wJiite people will not let them have the 
canoes, and have detained the rest of the Indiana. 

Father I — We want you to write to the white people, to let 
our friends come back and give us our canoes. 

Gen. Street. — ^When I first sent to you, I thought you 
were men, and wanted to revenge your murdered fiiends. Yod 
had complained of the Sacs and Foxes murdering your friends, 
and being prevented by me from retaliatJLig ; and I was willing 
to give you an opportnnity to take your revenge I gave you 
liberty to go, and shewed you a man to conduct you. I put 
arms in your hands, and gave you provisions and ammunition, 
and you have gone within striking distance, and come back, 
and say you are on your way home. 

Your story is not true. These gentlemen, who set by me, 
are some of Gen. Dodge's men ; they were at the place when 
you arrived, and came down since you left, You were kindly 
treated, and provisions were plenty, and ware issued to you free- 
ly. They also add that you said you came to get new moccasins, 
and would return in a few daya Yourcomplaintsare untrue; 
they are made to excuse your coming. You have not hearts 
to look at the Indians who niurdered your friends and familiea 
Go home to your squaws, and hoe corn — you are not St to go 
to war. You have not courage to revenge your wrouga. 

Yesterday one of you gave me his left band and said, " my 
other hand is staioed with the blood of the Sacs and Foxes." 
It was untrue; yours was a bloodless campaign. Some of 
you may have mangled the dead bodies of Sacs killed by Gen. 
DoDQK and the brave men with him, (who know how to kill 
Indians,) the day before you reached the army. You have not 
seen, or endeavored to see, a live Sac or Fox, 

Your Great Father gives you some flour and pork to eat — 
you have no stomachs for war. Go home to your squaws, and 
hoe corn, and never again trouble your Great Father with your 
anxiety to go to war. Take your canoes and clear youraelvea 
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Bt Col. JOSEPH DICKSON, or Graitt Couhtt. 

Mj parents were natives of Pennsylvania, and emigrated 
to, and settled in St Clair county, Dl noin in the year 1802, 
where I was bom, January 28th, 1805. That county was 
then a frontier region, and but sparsely inhabited, except a 
small district of country on the American Bottom, settled most- 
ly by French people. 

In the year 1818 my &ther and family moved to within nine 
miles of where Springfield, the present capital of the State 
was afterwards located, where I assisted my father in building 
the first white man's log cabin in Sangamon county, where I 
remained until the spring of 1827, when I emigrated, with 
many other young adventurers to what was then called the 
Fevre River Lead Mines, making the journey from Keokuk, 
on the Lower Mississippi Bapids, on foot through an entirely 
uninhabited wilderness, packing my provisions and blankets, 
in the month of March. I spent the first summer in mining, 
until the 15th of August, when I commenced improving a 
farm one and a half miles south of where Platteville is now sit- 
uated. The next spring I plowed up twenty acres of prairie 
land, and planted and raised a crop of corn that season, which 
I think was the first field of corn raised in what is now Grant 
county. I continued to carry on farming until the spring of 
1832, when I exchanged it for mining. 

The Black Hawk war commenced in the month of May, 

when on the first intelligence of hostilities by the Indians, I 

joined a mounted company of volunteers raised at Plattevilla 

At the organization, I was elected Orderly Sergeant in John H. 

Rountree's company ; and in that capacity I served one month, 

when, in consequence of the absence of the Captain, I was 

(815) 
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chosen to command the company, and thus served about one 
month. Then, by the order of Colonel Dodge, I took com- 
mand of a spy company, and continued in that capacity, in 
fix>nt of the army, during the chases to Rock River, Fort Win- 
nebago, and to the Wisconsin Heights ; and at the latter place 
I, with my spy company, conmienced the attack on a band of 
Indians who were kept in the rear of the retreating Indian 
army, and chased them to 'the main body of Indians, when we 
were fired at several times, but without injury, and I returned 
to the advancing army without loss or injury to my command 

After the battle of the Wisconsin Heights, and the army 
was supplied with provisions, we again pursued the Indian 
trail, and I took the lead with my company and followed to the 
Bad Axe River, by command of Gen. Atkinson. At the 
Bad Axe, I discovered, the evening before the battle, the trail 
of Black Hawk with a party of about forty Indians, who 
had left the main trail, and gone up the river ; which fact I 
reported to the commanding General. On the next morning, 
my company encountered and engaged a company of Indiana 
at a place near to where I had the evening before discovered 
the trail of Black Hawk and his party. During the battle 
that ensued, my command killed fourteen Indians, and after 
a short time, say an hour's engagement. General Dodge with 
his force, and General Atkinson with his regular army, 
arrived at the place where I had engaged this party consist- 
ing of about forty Indians; and about the time of their 
arrival, we had killed and dispersed the whole party. The 
main body of the enemy had gone down the river, after they 
had entered on the River Bottom. I pursued with my com- 
mand, passing General Henry's brigade formed on the 
the Mississippi Bottom ; I crossed the Slough, and engaged a 
squad of Indians, who were making preparations to cross the 
River ; after which we were fired upon, and returned the fire 
of several bands or squads of Indians, before the army arrived. 
I and several of my men were wounded before the other 
troops came up. 

Af ' Sattle was over, I was taken with others on board 
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of a steamer, which came along soon after, tx) Prairie Du Chien, 
where I was properly cared for, and my wounds received suit- 
able attention. Since which, I have spent a short period in 
Illinois, and the balance of the time to the present I have de- 
voted myself to agricultural pursuits on my farm, four miles 
south-west of Platteville. 
Gkant CouNiY, 1855. 



By W. DAVIDSON, of Oramt Couktt. 

In the spring of 1828, 1 arrived at Galena, situated on what 
was tlien called Fevre river — the Indian name of which was 
then said to be Ope-a Se-pee. At that time Galena was sub- 
merged by the river, and presented rather a dull prospect ; but 
thinking of an old adage, *'keep a stiff lip and a light toe 
nail, and you may come out yet;" and so I have — at the middle of 
the horn. I then became acquainted with a few men in Galena, 
who afterwards proved to be friends indeed. After looking 
round a few days and making many enquires, Yankee-like, 
I commenced digging at Scrabble — since called Hazel Green. 
I started a prospect hole, expecting to find a mineral lode in 
a few days; but I found out that success was not so much in 
hard labor, as in good luck ; and being a stranger, if I discov- 
ered a lode, the country was then staked oft* in what was 
called mineral lots, agreeable to the mining regulations, I 
would either have to fight my way through fifty claimants, or 
be swindled out of my prospect. 

After a few months labor in that way, and finding nothing, 
I started to view what was then called Sugar Creek Digginga 
T. D. Potts had then made what was considered a valuable 
discovery ; but I thought differently, and so it turned out 
The first night on our journey, we reached Col. W. S. Hamil- 
ton's Diggings ; he had made a valuable discovery ; it is now 
Wiota— so named by the Colonel himselC We then started 
for the Blue Mounds, and spent the night with CoL K Brio- 
ham ; he had made what was then consideiud, as it has since 
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proved to be, a valuable discovery. He treated us very kind- 
ly, and told us " our hats were chalked." We then went to 
what was called the Cole, Downing and Dudley Diggings, 
then supposed to be proven for four million pounds of 
mineral, but they did not turn off more than half that amount 
Mineral was then low in prica We then went to John Messeb- 
smith's Diggings ; his prospect was fine. We got there the best 
dinner I had met with in the country.. At that time, owing to 
the low price of mineral, and living some distance fix)m mar- 
ket, and having a large family to provide for, Mr. Messeb- 
SMITH was only able to secure a comfortable support for his 
family. Times have since changed, the old man and his boys 
persevered, and have been well repaid for their enterprise. 
We next went on to the Dodgeville Diggings, and there found a 
town, as it was then called, with five or six cabins, and in three 
of them " rot gut " whisky and poor tobacco were sold ; since 
then quite a village has grown into existence thera 

We then journied to what is called Mineral Point, which 
then went by the name of Little Shake Rag. After looking 
round the various diggings, I returned to Scrabble, and moved 
my provisions, tools and furniture, consisting of blankets, 
spider, fi'ying pan, &c., into the neighborhood of Little Shake 
Rag. I found that neighborhood staked off; and after spend- 
ing three weeks or a month, and not getting permission to dig 
where I wished, I pulled up stakes and moved off. My next 
mining was in the neighborhood of the old Buck feoc?, near 
Gtilena ; but meeting with the same luck as formerly, I moved 
into the vicinity of the Finney patch, which was discovered in 
the fall of 1828 by men of the name of Clabk, who sold to 
Finney four-fifths, and to one Williams the other fifth. 
Finney afterwards swindled the men out of some two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars he was to have paid them in July, 1830. 
I struck a vein of mineral that yielded ninety-seven thousand 
pounds, and paid one-third for ground rent This was the 
custom when you dug on a lot where mineral had been raised 
and sold. Part of that mineral I sold at seven dollars ; the 
next spring I sold the last fifty thousand at twelve dollars per 
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thousand. The next fi^l we struck a vein that turned off six 
hundred thousand of mineral that brought eighteen dollars per 
thousand ; and in the spring of 1839, 1 struck another vein, 
south of the second, that turned out four hundred and five 
thousand The range altogether produced over two millions 
of mineraL The old Finney patch turned off two millions 
more, and good diggings there stilL 

In May, 1832, 1 bought a horse and rigging, and rode as a 
volunteer, serving in Dodge's squadron, during the Blaok 
Hawk war. During that campaign I saw more of human 
nature, than I had before in several yeara We had many 
difficulties to encounter, of which a majority of the present 
population can form but a faint conceptioar'^^But to return to 
my occupation : I have done what no other man has done in 
these mines — I have worked on one mineral lot for seventeen 
years, and worked in the ground all that time; blasting 
occasionally, winter and summer, and never used an air 
pipe. I have been well paid for my labor ; having toiled late 
and early — no eight hours have answered me for a day's work. 
After the sales of the reserved land, I moved to my present 
residence to watch my timber, and dig mineral in the winter ; 
and I think I have made a valuable discovery. Unless some 
unforeseen occurrence should take place, I expect to end my 
days in Wisconsin. 

I am, like friend Brigham,* enjoying the blessing of celiba- 
cy, and expect to continue to do so ; I have never asked the 
State or general Government for any office, and never asked 
the people but once for such a favor, and then my hea]th was 
delicate. Just at the turn of life, I was afflicted with that aw- 
ful disease called the confluent Small Pox. I was known to 
be an industrious, persevering man, and therefore had but few 
friends. Every man that offered, no difference whether he 
was a dead fall keeper, block-head, pick-pocket, or a robber of 
the penitentiary out of three years service, had friends. The 



« Col. Ebsnszkr Biuoham was born in Shrewsbary, MMsachnsettf, April S8, 1789 ; 
came to Wieconein in June, 18S7, and became the first permanent white settler in what 
la now Dane Conntv. He was a member of the Territorial Conncil from 1886 to 1841, 
And a member of tne Assembly in 1818. He died in Madison, Sept. 14, 1861. 
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election returns of 1844 will show the result Since that 
time, I have bad solicitations from those that would like me 
to consider them my friends to come before the people ; but 
my answer has invariably been, that I have knows meo to 
gain a competence by mindinf; their own business, 

I have seen some upa and dowaa in this country witbio the 
last twenty-seven years ; but I have never yet known what it 
was to want a friend in need. Some of the turns of life have 
been for the better, and some I think have resulted differently. 
I never was known to desert a friend in poverty or afSiction, 
nor crave any favors of my enemies. With the blessings of 
Providence, I hope to sustain the character of an industrious, 
perseveiing candidate for heaven, and I hope to be able to dig 
my own potatoes, and hoe my own cabbage, as I always have 
done, and ask no favors beyond common civility. 

Palo Alto, Grant Co., Aug. SI, 1856. 
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Presented before the State Historical Society by Hon. W. 
Whitford, President of Milton College^ in the Assembly 
Hallj Madison^ Thursday evening^ FArtiary 20^/i, 1868. 

Three distinct movements are noticevl in the history of the 
settlement of bur State, and, with each of these, independent 
and peculiar systems of education were introduced. The first 
movement is connected with the labors of the French mission- 
aries among the Indian tribes; the second, with the discovery 
and the first working of the Lead Mines, and the third, with 
what is termed the " Western fever," which prevailed exten- 
sively in the Eastern States, just after the Black Hawk war. 

The French Missionaries and Traders. 

• 

The French had acquired a foothold in Canada, and were 

establishing missionary stations on the St Lawrence, along the 

Lakes, and down the Mississippi, while the English and the 

Dutch were forming their colonies on the Atlantic coast The 

French Jesuits united the love of adventure and the desire to 

extend their national domain, with their devotion to the cross, 
21— Hia (321) 
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which were led to engage in the French and Indian war upon 
the English Colonies ; and here resided, at the time, De Lak- 
GLADE, the active leader of the Indian forces which harrassed the 
British settlements and forts on the frontier, and participated in 
the battle at Braddock's defeat Prairie Du Chien, the third 
French post, was selected as a place for trade, as early as 1730, 
by Cardikell, a hunter and trapper; and it is stated that it 
became early, also, a missionary station. 

From 1763 to 1816, the British Government held virtual 
possession of our State. On the surrender of the French 
Provinces, English troops were garrisoned at Green Bay ; but 
they soon left Afterwards a post was re-established there ; 
and British soldiers were stationed, for a short time, at Prairie 
Du Chien. Notwithstanding tl^e-French sovereignty had been 
withdrawn from the Northwest, and the power of Great Britain 
ruled in its stead, the French traders and settlers resided and 
operated as usual in the State, They added to their old trad 
ing posts, those at Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Fond 
Du Lac, Oshkosh, Portage, some new settlements near Green 
Bay, and a few smaller ones in other portions of the State. 

No French Mission Schools, 

No evidence can be found that the Jesuits ever opened a 
mission school in Wisconsin before the American troops 
took possession of Fort Howard, at Green Bay, in 1816 ; nei- 
ther did the French traders and settlers seek to enjoy within 
our limits the advantages of any organized school Although 
the mission on Fox River occupies so important a position in 
the first annals of the country, and it was in constant connec- 
tion with the most powerful tribes, and possessed a chapel and 
dwelling house, it was far behind Kaskaskia, the earliest Eu- 
ropean settlement in Illinois, and the center of the French 
efforts At colonization in that region ; and, also, behind Macki- 
naw, at the entrance to Lake Michigaa In both places, what 
were termed colleges, were maintained a few years for the in- 
struction of Indian convert& It is believed that religious 
teaching was furnished at our stations to the extent of cate- 
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^ehjsing the proselytes, having them learn to sing canticles, 
;«Rijoy the imposing ceremoniea of the Catholic Church. 



I 



Few First Selilers Educated. 

Some of the French settlers were men of fair culture ; and 
'pp to year 1827. a few of the most intelligent ami wealthy 
&milies sent their childeren to Quebec, Montreal, Detroit and 
St. Louis, to acquire an English and French education. It is 
Related that the pure Parisian French was spokon by the beet 
informed. AugCSTIN Dk Langlade, and his son Ch. 
to whom reference has already beeu made, formed, in 17^ 
the first permanent settlement in the stale at Green Bay. The 
'fiither was educated in France, und the son by the mtasion- 
aries at Mackinaw. A member of Charles Dk Langlade's 
Ifamily, and one from the Grignon family were sent to the 
Seminary ai Montreal, JamES Porlikr became a resident at 
Green Bay, after he luid been trained for the priesthood — a 
-position he never filled. Judge Heaume, an eccentric person, 
of the same place, learned to read and write in Cauada, before 
he emigrated. A Mr. Capdott early founded a settlement 
La Pointe, and educated his uons at Montreal At Praii 
Dn Chicn there resided between 1780 and 1B20, NiUHOi 

IBoiLViN and Joseph Roletti, who became justices of the 
Court, and had been educated, the former for business, and the 
' latter for the Catholic church ; and there resided also, Mics- 
■■"AKL Brisbois, Francis Bouthillier, and Jean Bafti 
"FARRlBArLT, all of whom had probably received some edu{ 
"tion. What schools they attended, has not been ascertaitu 
but it is believed that they were educated somewUera 
Canada. 

First Schools in the Families. 

In a few cases it seems that private instruction was given itP^ 
the families of the French .settlers. The first instance we have 
learned, and in fact the first school of any kind held in the 
State in all probability, was connected with the family of , 
yiERHE Grignon, who manied a daught<;r of Charles I 
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Langlade, and lived at Green Bay. This was in 1791 ; and 
the children of Mr. Grionon, both sons and daughters, were 
taught the simple elements. Their teacher was James For- 
LISR, whose name has already been mentioned, and who must 
be regarded, as far as we can gain any information, as the first 
school-master in the State. He did not give his eatire atten- 
tion to this business, for he was engaged in what was consid- 
ered a more important and dignified occupation, that of clerk, 
ing in his employers store. The son of an enterprising busi- 
ness man, Porlier had received a good education in the Sem- 
inary at Montreal, which was designed to prepare young men 
for the Catholic priesthood, and emigrated to Green Bay, the 
same year he taught He was of medium size, light complex 
ion, a little bald, very mild, and invariably pleasant to all. 
He became a most useful man, was highly esteemed, and filled 
during the forty-eight years he resided in the State, the offices 
of Captain of the Militia, County Commissioner, Chief Justice 
of Brown county, and Judge of Probate. 

In 1824, Joseph Rolette, a merchant at Prairie Du Chien, 
engaged a man by the name of Curtis,* a cashiered captain 
in the army, to take charge of a whisky distillery, which he 
thought of erecting ; but the work on the building being de- 
layed, and Mr. Curtis being therefore idle, Mr. Rolette 
kept him in the meantime employed as a teacher in bis family) 
— a kind of business which, it is said, he was very well qualified 
to perform. In all probability other schools were formed ear- 
lier in some families at this placa A young lady. Miss Craw- 
ford, who was raised at Prairie Du Chien, obtained at home 
a good common education, and learned to speak English and 
French fluently. She assisted Mrs. J. H. Lockwood, in 1825, 
in teaching at her place the first Sunday-school in the State. 

The descendants of some of the most intelligent Fiench 
traders are now among our most respectable citizens ; but a 
large majority of those living here before the advent of the 

* Dakikl Curtis entered the Ann/, from Michi^n Territory, at an ensi^, in Janu- 
ary, 181S, and promoted to Second Lieutenant in i)ecember following, ana to a Firet 
Lientenant in ApriL, 1814, Adjutant of hit regiment the same year, Captain in 1890, and 
dismissed from the Service in Janoarr, 1898. He mast have served creditably daring 
the war of 1819— *15, to liare merited nis succesiiTe promotions. L. C. P. 
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Amencan population, were igDorant, opposed to tbe castoniB 
of civilization, indolent, readily associated with the Indi&ns, 
and looked with poaitire saspicion and hatred npon the ener- 
getic and educated pioneers from the Eastern States, and tdl 
the institutions they introdnced. We might give incidents, 
showing how they persistently annoyed the earliest school 
teachen, and the founders cf the first schools in the Stat& 

Schools among the Indians. 

We have already spoken of the early efforts of the Frencli 
missionaries to maintain schools at Mackinaw and Kaskaskia 
for the instruction of the natives. Never have any class of 
laborers shown more humane, unselfish, and nnSagging zeal 
to elevate and christianise the Indian race. The fur traders 
and their attaches partook, in some measure, of the same 
interest On the contrary, the British Government, which held 
a son of military sway in the State for over fifty years, made 
no exertion to civilize the Indians, but bent its energies to 
keep them in ignorance and barbarism, and to thwart the 
influence of the missionaries, so that its fur trade com- 
panies might carry on a more lucrative traffic. The effect of 
the toil and the treatment by the Jesuits, of their language 
and their manners, is seen among these children of the forest 
after the lapse of two hundred years. French words with 
the pure accent are often heard in the lowliest wigwam ; the 
courtly style of the refined missionary and of the polished trader 
has been rudely imitated in many a chieftain's council ; and 
an unalterable attachment for their benefactors is felt in nearly 
every tribe which formerly dwelt within our borders. Never 
have any people bad better opportunities for improving and 
saving them, if their utter destruction did not seem to be 
decreed. 

The schools in Dlinois, at the Straits of Mackinaw, and on 
the St Lawrence, established between 1637 and 1721, were 
admirably adapted to the traits of the Indian converts. Their 
minds were captivated by the ceremonies of their religious 
"" "tivaJa and almost daily mass. Supported largely by contri- 
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butions fix)m abroad, there was scarcely any need, on their 
partj of toiling for their subsistance. In Canada they dwelt in 
a village of bark cabins ; and in Illinois, in houses whose 
walls were a rude frame work, with the spaces between the 
posts and the studs filled with clay, both far better than their 
skin-covered huts. The boys were taught to read, write, chant, 
and work slightly at some trade ; and the girls, in addition to 
reading and writing, learned to sew, knit and embroider. But 
these schools, on which so many hopes rested, gave no signs 
of success. Like them, the missionary efforts failed in the civ- 
ilization of the barbarous tribea Among the native Indians 
of our State, some of whose young people attended in all 
probability one or two of these schools, there is not found to- 
day in any dialect the single trace of a grammar, vocabulary, 
catechism or prayer book. 

After our own Government had assumed the control of this 
section of the West, exertions were renewed by various reli- 
gious bodies to educate and christianise the Indian population. 
In the employ of the Episcopal Missionary Society of this 
country, Eev. Eleazer Williams, who became afterwards 
somewhat famous as the pretended Dauphin of France, con- 
ceived the idea, in 1820, of colonizing at Green Bay the Six 
Nations of New York. In 1823, he started, in connection 
with the mission among the Indians, a school of fifty white and 
half breed children, on the west side of Fox River, opposite 
Shanty Town. It was for several years under the charge of 
Hon. A. G. Ellis, now of Stevens' Point In 1827, the Mis- 
sionary Society determined to erect extensive buildings for a 
boarding school, in which they might educate " children of full 
or mixed Indian blood." Eev. Richard F. Cadle was select- 
ed to conduct the enterprisa He was a man of energy, cul- 
ture, and christian worth ; and he labored devotedly as a mis- 
sionary and teacher at Green Bay and in its vicinity for five 
years, and became afterwards chaplain at Fort Howard, at that 
place, and at Fort Orawford, at Prairie Du Chien. The build- 
ings which were erected for the school, were situated on a high 
plateau, overlooking the beautiful Fox River, and cost $9,000. 
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The principal edifipe was SO by 90 feet, and two etories lugb. 
Two wings were attached, one 20 by 30 feet ; the other 20 by 
80 feet At first the school seemed decidedly successful. It 
was attended, in 1831, by 129 children, from ten different 
tribes. They were received between the ages of 4 and 14, and 
were taught habits of industry, a good English education, and 
the elementa of the Christian Religion. Some of the time 
seven teachers were employed. Though large amounts of 
money were expended in sustaining the school, it gradually 
diminished in size, and in 1839, it closed its operations with 
only 36 pupils. Col. WHrrrLESBT, who visited it in 1832, 
says, " the mission was very ably conducted ; and in the ex- 
amination of the school, though it exhibited the highest proofs 
of the perseverance and the benevolence of its conductors, 
there was left no room to doubt the entire failure of a school 
BO dear to American philanthropists." 

An incident is connected with the history of the school, 
which shows the native aversion of the Indian to culture and 
civilized life. In the time of the Black Hawk war, a party of 
the citizens of Green Bay and the Monomonee tribe, while out 
on a trip in search of the hostile Sauks and Foxes, in the cen- 
ter of the State, captured a small Indian girl ; and talcing her 
to Green Bay, they placed her in the mission school, where she 
remained about a year. She would not learn, and ate but lit- 
tle; and becoming feeble and emaciated, they had to re- 
move her irom the school, and send her back to her people, to 
save her life. 

Near Green Bay, there was also opened a Catholic mission 
school in 1830, by Bev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian 
priest He was zealous, well educated, and talented, and had 
the care of the school for four years. The mission was aided 
by the Government, and out of the annuities of the Monomo- 
nee Indians. 

In a treaty with the Winnebagoes in 1832, our Government 
agreed to maintain, for twenty-seven years, a school at or near 
Prairie Du Chien, for the education and' the support of such 
Winnebi^o children as should be sent voluntarily to it, and to 
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be conducted by two or more teachers, at an annual cost not 
to exceed three thousand dollars. The school was started on 
the Yellow River, in Iowa, and kept there for nearly two years. 
It was afterwards moved to the Turkey River, in the same 
State, where suitable buildings were erected, and Rev. David 
LowRY, of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, took charge 
of the school It was not very successful, though Mr. Lowry, 
an enterprising and accomplished man, remained among the 
Winnehagoes as their agent untQ 1848. Evidence from every 

source, shows that the schools in this State, for the education 

« 

of Indian children, or adults, converted to the Christian &.ith, 
have disappointed the expectations of all laborers therein, the 
patient as well as the most enthusiastia Says Shea, a Cath- 
olic historian, "the nineteenth century fails, as the seven- 
teenth failed, in raising up priests among the Iroquois, or the 
Algonquin," in the Catholic schools. 

Military Posts and their Schools. 

Green Bay and Prairie Du Chien were made military posts 
in 1816, and were each occupied by American troops. In the 
same year Fort Crawford was built at Praire Du Chien, and in 
the year following, Fort Howard, at Green Bay. Fort Winne- 
bago, near where Portage city now stands, was erected and 
supplied with a garrison in 1828. Several forts, block houses, 
and stockades were constructed subsequently to 1827, in the 
Mineral R^on, for the protection of the lead miners, and dur- 
ing the Black Hawk war, in 1832. These were temporarily 
occupied by American soldiers, or the militia of the Territory. 

" Settlers from the States," as they were then called, began 
to locate at Green Bay, soon after the Fort was erected there. 
" In 1820, the banks of the Fox River assumed a cheerful and 
cultivated appearance. Many new families were added to the 
old French settlements, and farms were commenced, villages 
located, and towns laid out and projected to an ^tent that 
gave promise of a future prosperity, which at this day has been 
verified." Green Bay had, in 1824, besides the garrison of 
United States troops, a population of whites and mixed blood 
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to the oamber of aiz huodred. In 1816, at Prairie Su Ohien, 
the secoDd white setUement in importance, La Fointe being the 
third, there were only twenty- five or thirty houaea, and tfaew 
were oooapied by Freaob, CanadiaoB and half-breeda. It ia 
believed that do American resided there at the time. It oon- 
tained, in 1880, two or three femilies from the Eastem States, 
among a population of some four bnndred. Not till 1886 did 
the Americans, in any number, settle in that place. Some 
residentB were foand in the vicinity of Fort Winnebago, when 
the great tide of emigration from the East and the South bad 
commenoed, though for upwards of thirty yeara Oanadian- 
French traders, and oraasioQally an American, had traoaaoted 
bosiness in oarrying goods oyer the portage of the Fox and 
WisooDsin rivera 

At these principal forts were oonduated what were called 
" post schools. " They were under the direction of Uie com- 
manders of the garrisons, and furnished inBtmction for the 
childeren of the officers, soliders, and prominent citizens, living 
in the vicinity of the forts. Usually the chaplains had charge 
of the schools, though other persons were sometimes engaged. 
In 1817, a Sergeant by the name of Beeszdkk, a person of 
character and a good edacation, taught in the' Fort, at Prairie 
Dn Chien ; and afterwards, for many years, other non-com- 
miasioaed officers performed the same duty, being usually de- 
tailed for that work, and reoeiving fifteen cents per day above 
their regular army wages of $5.00 a month. The children 
of commissioned officers were usually sent abroad to be educa- 
ted; those of the other officers and the common soldiers were in 
Btracted at the Fort. About the year 1824, when there were 
at 0reen Bay only six or eight American families among the 
citizens, and the same number belonging to the officers, a com- 
mon English school was opened in conneo^onwith Fort How- 
ard, and was taught by a discharged soldier, in a school house 
erected juat outeide the walls of the garrison. The school 
is mentioned as being in operation in 18S2, and waa taught 
from time to time, as long as the Fort was occupied by the 
United States troopa. Bev. Mr. Gadle conducted the aohool 
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when he was chaplian of the Fort, after 1882. Id 1886, he 
moved to Prairie Da Cbien, and filled the same position at 
Fort Crawford for five yeara Major John Green, command- 
ing officer at Fort Winnebago, engaged, in 1886, Miss Elista 
Haight, as governess in his family; and he allowed the chil- 
deren of other officers at the post to attend the private school ; 
there were ia all aboat a dozen pnpila In the spring of 1840, 
Bev. S. P. Keyes became both chaplain and school master of 
the Post, and taught about twenty childeren, some of them 
over twelve years of age. At this place then were no other 
prominent schools, until Portage City was incorporated in 
1846. 

AuGUSTiN Grignon, a resident of the State for over 
seventy years, says, "they had no early schools at Green 
Bay — none till after the coming of the American troops," in 
1816. The inhabitants were too fond of gayety and amuse- 
ments, and too much allied to the natives in spirit and habits, 
to originate so important an enterprise as a school Col. Eben- 
szeb Childs, who lived at Green Bay for twenty-five years, 
states that the first school-house in the place was built soon 
after the arrival of the first steam-boat at Green Bay. So the 
erection of the first school-house in the State, was in some 
way the outgrowth of the genius and energy which * have 
revolutionized the modes of land and water communications 
in this century, and formed in a large degree the brains and 
the muscle of Western enterprise. 

Nearly at the same time that the Episcopal mission was 
started, other schools for the accommodation of the citizens of 
Oreen Bay and vicinity, were opened. Hon. Henry S. Baibd, 
a resident there since 1824, says, that in the year of his arrival 
a school was kept in a log school -house, about two miles fix>m 
iAie city, by Daniel Curtis, who has aheady been spoken of 
as teaching at Prairie Du Chien. He continued there for two 
years, and others taught in the same house for years after he 
left. About the year 1828, a log school-house was built at 
Shanty Town, by subscription; and a young lady. Miss 
Caroline Bu&sell, from the East, was engaged as teacher by 
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the American families, five in number, living in the neighbor- 
hood. Subsequently Miss Frances Seabs taught in the same 
place. Both were well qualified to give instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography, the only 
branches introduced. An abilty to teach 'the last two studies 
was considered a high attainment; for almost up to that time, 
the only qualifications required of a common school teacher, 
were to read, write and "cypher to the rule of three." The 
scholars were generally young, of both sexes, and mostly 
children of American parentage. The schools were supported 
by subscription, paid by the parents of the pupils. About the 
year 1833, a school was opened in the north ward of G-reen 
Bay, and was kept by Mr. William White, in a frame school- 
house, erected for that purpose. In addition to the common 
rudimente, Latin and a few of the higher English branches 
were taught. In 1832, a school was established at Depere, 
six miles up the Fox Biver, and the seat of the ancient 
French mission. Miss Seabs is again spoken of as teaching 
at Green Bay, in 1836, in a frame school-house, 24 by 80 
feet, and as having thirty-five pupils. A portion of the 
house, in which she taught, is still standing, and is used as a 
dwelling. 

At Prairie Du Chien, similar schools were opened. Sar- 
geant Beeseden, who taught for a short time the post school at 
that place, had charge of a private school outside of the Fort 
for eight or nine months, in 1817 ; and a gentleman from Can- 
ada, by the name of GiASON, taught after him in both the 
English and the French languages. Mr. Curtis, whom we 
have already mentioned, conducted a select school of 20 to 80 
scholars, and succeeded in teaching the higher branchea In 
1880 or 81, Judge Mills, of Grant county, conducted a priv- 
ate schooL In 1832, a student of divinity and of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian sect, taught there for six months. In 
1886, an infant school of 20 scholars was held by a Miss KiRBT, 
from New York ; and a select school of thirty scholars by 
some one elsa These schools seemed to have been taught in 
private dwellings. Between 1840 and 1850, a private school 
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1708 taught for several years by a discharged soldier of Napo- 
eon's army, by the name of Henry Boyer. He is represent- 
id as teaching French successfally, and as conducting his 
school in an admirable manner. 

£arlj/ Schools of the Lead Begion. 

We have already alluded to the discovery and the occu- 
pancy of the Lead District, as the second important movement 
in the settlement of the State. Some slight attempts to 
work portions of the Mines were made as early as 1822, but 
thf hostility of the Indians living in that region prevented any 
further operations They were exceedingly jealous of the 
Americans, whom they would not allow to examine their 
country. By 1827, an excitement in regard to the Mines, like 
the more recent gold fever, prevailed in certain portions of 
the States, East and South. Hundreds rushed to the district, 
which, in a short time, was computed to hold five thousand in- 
habitants. The miners came principally from the Central, 
Western and Southern States, invited and protected by the 
Government Checked for a season by the alarm which grew 
out of what is called the "Winnebago War," and by the ac- 
tual hostilities of the Black Hawk contest, five years after, 
the emigrants spread rapidly over the whole section; and 
when Wisconsin was made a Territory by itself, in 1836, the 
Lead Region had a very large majority of the population. 
Prominent villages were located and built up near valu- 
able openings in the Mines, as Mineral Point, Platteville, 
ShuUsburg, Do<lgcville, Cassville, Gratiot's Grove, and others. 
Several of the most useful citizens of the State arrived with 
the miners. I might mention Gov. Dodge, whose messages 
subsequently showed that he took the liveliest interest in the 
establishment of public schools; Hon. John H. Rountreb, 
recently a Senator from Grant County, and who aided ma- 
terially in opening the first schools in the south-western part 
of the State, including Platteville Academy, now a State Nor- 
mal School ; Gen. Charles Bracken, who first introduced in 
the Territorial Legislature a bill to create a common school 
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lund ; and Col. Dakisl M. Pabkinbon, who was chairman 
of the ABsembly committee which made the earliest inquinea 
iato the expediency of establishiiig a common school syst^n in 
the State. 

At Mineral Point, in Jnljr, X8S0, was built the first achoo 
house in the Mineral District of which we can gain any ac- 
couDt It was coDstracted of logs, and when not ocoapied bj 
the school, it furnished also accommodations in its single room 
for a justices' court, and for religious meetings. In Augnstof 
the year in which it was erected, a select school was opened in 
it by Mr. Ekkby Botbb, who taught afterwards, as we Ipre 
already shown, at Prairie Du Chien. He remained there three 
terms, and charged tbe small children two dollars and a half for 
their tuition, and tbe larger ones three and a hal£ Tbe house 
soon passed into the hands of the Presbyterian church, 
and another was put up in 18S4, aod a school was kept in it 
for a year, by the Kev. Mr. Campbell and his daughter, tbe 
first lady teacher of the place. In 1866 a school of filly schol- 
ars was taught in the Methodist log meeting-house, probably 
by a Mr. Pabcer and his daughter. 

The second school in the Mineral District was started at 
Platteville in tbe spring of 1884. A school house had been 
erected the year previous, west of where the village now stands. 
It was 18 by 20 or 22 feet, one story, and made of hewn logi, 
well put together. The school was supported by subscriptioD, 
had twelve or fourteen pupils, and was taught by Sahukl 
HcNTmOTON, an experienced school master. He seems to 
have been at tbe time an adventurer, and directed hia .atteo- 
tioQ and that of his scholars in bunting tor veins of lead inthe 
vicinity. The school was Bernards moved into the village, 
and was taught, in 1836, by Dr. A. T. Locky, who had forty 
pupils. 

Though prominent men in this district engaged subsequently 
with much eamestness in developing the common school in- 
terests of the State, yet tbe cause of education made feeble 
progress in the beginning among the miners. Their occupa- 
tion did not tend toward building up schools ; they migrat- 
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ed from place to place, as old diggings failed, or as new ones 
were thought to be more profitable, and they held no title to 
the soil for several years. Besides, the population were largely 
from sections of our country where public schools had not 
been established, and generally they knew very little of th^ir 
worth. Still they gradually came to feel the need of an edu- 
cation for their children ; and by 1836, a few other private 
schools, supported as those we have mentioned, were probably 
established. 

Settlers from the Eastern States. 

The Black Hawk war was the source of inestimable advan- 
tage to the State, in directing public attention in the East to 
large portions of our Territory, imoccupied and but slightly 
explored. The glowing accounts of the rich country, publish- 
ed in the newspapers, and carried back by soldiers in the army 
to their friends, induced the speedy emigration to our borders 
of thousands and tens of thousands of intelligent, hardy and 
enterprising people from New England and the Middle States. 
Settlements were made along the Lake shore, from 1834 up to 
1837 ; and for the next four years, in the fertile Bock Biver 
Valley, around Winnebago Lake, and in the country between 
these and the shore of Lake Michigan. The financial revulsion 
of 1836, ruining hundreds of families, comi>elled them to seek 
new homes and build-up new fortunes on our prairies and by 
the side of our water& Subsequently, the tide of the incom- 
ing population flowed down the Wisconsin Valley and into the 
adjacent sections north, and lastly up the Mississippi Biver, and 
along the many streams which empty into it on the East ; so 
that by 1850, the counties in the North-western part of the 
State were receiving their share of the settlera 

First Schools of the Eastern SeUlers. 

Wherever the families of the Jews anciently resided in the 
same neighborhood, they built a synagogue ; and wherever 
even a Ichs number of the Eastern emigrants settled together 
in the State, they started at onoe a school They were carry- 
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log oot the inspiraUoDS of their former homes, and were lay- 
ing with the eje of propheay, the sure foandations of what 
William Pbnh called a " glorious oountiy," when he urged 
upon the BritiBh ministry, a century and a half ago, the ad- 
yanatges of extending the boundaries of their possessions west 
ward into the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1836, there were eight small private schooU in the State, and 
two handreit and seventy five pupils attending them, according 
to the statement of Rev. S. A. Dwinnell, of Reedshurg, as 
early pioneer. The population was estimated to be about 
9000, exclusive of the Indiana. Besides the schools already 
mentioned, there were those at Kenosha, Milwaukee, aod 
Sheboygan. The one at Kenosha was opened in December the 
year previous, by Rev. Jason Lothbop, a Baptist minister, 
and well educated, with about thirty scholars, in a log school- 
bouse. The first frame house erected soon afterwards in the 
city was occupied by a school. The first school in Milwaukee 
was taught in the winter of 1835 — '86, by David Woethimq- 
TON, DOW a Methodist minister, in a private room on East Wa- 
ter street, one block south of Wisconsin street. In the fell 
following, the first public school was organized by law in the 
bounds of the State, and the only one under the school laws of 
the Michigan Territory as such, was conducted by a gentle- 
man by the name of West, in a framed school house, now used 
as a store, and standing in the Second*Ward of the city, and 
known as Nu. 371, Third street At Sheboygan, in the win- 
ter following, Mr. F. M. Rublkk taught the first school in the 
county, in a private room, with only a few scholars. These 
schools except tlie one organized in Milwaakee, were support- 
ed by subscription. 

We might proceed in the enumeration of instances, in which 
private and public schools were started in every village, and 
on nearly every two miles square of the settled territory, un- 
til you were weary in examining the particulars. We have 
noticed those presented above, because they were put into 
operation the lirst of any in the Slate : and because they show 
by what means, and at the suggestion of what ideas, these 
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fountains of our intelligence and culture originated. By far- 
ther investigation you would find that some one or two indi- 
viduals in every community, noted for their intelligence and 
public spirit, first made arrangements for gathering the child- 
ren into a school, which was held in a private dwelling, or a 
rude log school house ; that they selected for a teacher some 
person with a fair common school education, who had had some 
experience in pedagogy ; and that they were guided in the 
choice of studies and text books to be introduced by what 
they had learned in connection with schools in the East, and by 
the needs of the scholars. Before any system of public schools 
was established, the teacher's salary was paid by subscription, 
which rated usually from two to three dollars a term per pupiL 
The schools were generally taught three months in the year; 
the scholars were active and intelligent, and had a special 
fondness for arithmetic. The wages paid the teachers were 
low, and scarcely was one ever induced to remain long at his 
useful, but unhonored toil. 

Hystem of Public Schools. 

Wisconsin was attached to Michigan Territory from 1818 to 
1836 ; and from 1836 to 1848, it was a Territory for a short 
time in connection with Iowa, and afterwards by itself Soon 
after the erection of its own Government, the school code of 
Michigan was adopted almost entire. Defective as it was, and 
modified in some of its provisions almost every year, it contin- 
ued in force until the State was organized in 1848. Since it 
required nearly two years after the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion, for our present system of public instruction to go into op- 
eration throughout the State, let us notice the beginning and 
the growth of this system in our legislative action from 1836 
to I860,- when the first report of the State Superintendent was 
issued. 

The protection of the lands donated to Wisconsin by the 
United States Government for school purposes, and the crea- 
tion of a Common School Fund first called the attention of our 
22— Hia 
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public men to the cause of education. The first resolution on 
school matters ever introduced into our Legislative Assembly, 
was at the aeBsion at Belmont, in 1836, and referred to the re- 
port of a bill to " prohibit persoos irom trespassing on ilia 
school lands in this Territoiy by cutting and destroying tim- 
ber." A memorial to Congress was adopted, requesting them 
to authorize the sale of the school section in each township, 
and appropriate the money arisii^ toward creating a fund for 
the support of common schools. 

At the second session, November 7, 1837, a bill was passed 
to " regulate the sale of school lands, and to provide for o^ 
ganizing, r^nlating and perfecting common schook." Like 
the statutes of Michigan, it enforced the formation of schools 
in every town, A law had been enacted in Michigan, in 1827, 
ten years before, requiring every town having over fifty fami- 
lies, to support by tax a common school ; having one hundred 
families, two schools ; having one hundred and fifty families, 
three schools ; and so on. If this duty was neglected, the town 
was compelled to pay a fine in proportion to the number of 
the families living in it, and this fine was distributed among 
the poor districts of the county to aid in maintaining schook. 
But in Wisconsin, it was provided that as soon as twenty elec- 
tors should reside in a surveyed township, in which was the 
school section, they should elect three CommiBsioners of com- 
mon schools, who should hold their office three years, apply 
the proceeds of the leases of school lands to pay the wages of 
teachers in the township, lay off districts, and call school meet- 
ings. Each district should elect three Directors to hold their 
office one year ; and they should locate school houses, hire 
teachers for at least three months in the year, and levy taxes 
for the support of schools. This tax was pro rata on the at- 
tendance of the pupils ; and the children of persons unable to 
pay the tax, were kept in the school by a tax on all the in- 
habitants of the district Five Inspectors, the third set of offi- 
cers, were elected annually to examine schools and inspect 
teachers. 
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In 1839, this school law was revised. Every town with not 
less than ten families was required to become a school district) 
and provide a competent teacher ; and with more than ten fam- 
ilies, it was to be divided into two or more districts. The In- 
spectors should take charge of the sehool houses, lease and 
protect the school lands, and make returns of the number of 
scholars to the County Commissioners. Trustees in each dis- 
trict might be elected, and could perform for the district, the 
duties assigned to the Inspectors. A teacher neglecting to 
procure a certificate, could be fined fifty dollars — one half to 
go to the informer, and the other half to the district in which 
he taught. The rate bill system of taxation was repealed, and 
a tax for building school houses, or to support schools, not 
to exceed one- fourth of one per cent, was raised by the County 
Commissioners on the whole county. 

In 1840, a memorial to Congress was adopted, representing 
that the people were anxious to establish a common school 
system with suitable resources for its support 

At nearly every session of the Territorial Legislature, a large 
number of local acts was passed, authorizing districts to raise 
money by tax to build school houses. This became very an- 
noying. 

Important amendments were made in the school law, in 1840 
and '41, restoring the oflBce of Town Commissioners, which had 
been dropped in the act of 1839, and assigning to them the 
duties of the Inspectors ; laying down more complete directions 
for forming school districts ; making five ofiicers in each dis- 
trict. Clerk, Collector, and three Trustees; restricting to male 
residents over twenty-one years of age the privilege of voting 
at district meetings, and requiring such voters to be free-hold- 
ers, or house holders ; changing the fine of teachers for neg- 
lecting to procure certificates from fifly dollars to forfeiture of 
a sum not exceeding their wages; authorizing certain amounts 
of money to be raised by tax in the district for building school 
houses ; and defining specifically the duties of each school offi- 
cer. 

At the session of 1846, a bill to provide for the appoint- 
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meat of a Superintendeat of Commoa Schools passed one 
branch of the Legislature, and was rejected in the other. The 
need of thisofBcer h&A been feit in rarious places in the State, 
and petitions in favor of his appointment bad been receired 
at previous sessions. With all these changes the law ma 
still defective in respect to the proper organizattoo of the 
schools, and the providing of money for their support The 
rate bill tax, or private subscription, had to be resorted lo 
in many districts, to keep the schools in operation. 

It became evident by 1846, that a strenuous effort woald 
be made to organize a State Government. Until this was 
effected, the fund accruing from the sale of the school land* 
could not be received from the General Government, norths 
income of this fund be applied toward maintaining schools 
The benefit of obtaining and using this immense fund, sup- 
plied one of the main arguments for forming n State Constitu- 
tion. Gov. Dodge urged this subject upon the attention of 
the people in his message of 1S47, stating that they could then 
control the sale of the sixteenth section in each township, and 
enjoy ita avails, together with the donation of 500,000 acres of 
land by Congress, and five per cenL on the net proceeds aris- 
ing from the sale of the public lands in the State. At once 
the exirediency of establishing the free system of public 
instruction throughout the State, was discussed in many 
places, and by liberally minded men. 

At Kenosha, where excellent schools had been sustained, 
the matter was first considered ; and the first free school ever 
established in the State, was organized here in 184?. The 
leader of this movement was Col. M. Frank, of that city, to 
whom the State, also, is more indebted than to any other citi- 
zen, for her excellent free school system. Educated in the 
central portion of New York State, and moving to Kenoaba 
in 1837, he has labored devotedly to promote popular educa- 
tion. In February, 1846, as a member of the Territorial Leg- 
islature, he introduced a bill authorizing the legal voters within 
the corporate limits of hia town to vote taxes on all the asseaa- 
ed property, sufficient to support schools. The bill became a 
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law ; and by one of its provisions, it was required to be sub- 
mitted to the people before taking effect The opposition to 
this law was very strong, and there was evidently, at first, a 
majority against it The idea of taxing large property hold- 
ers, who had no children to be educated, was denounced as 
arbitrary and unjust Frequent public meetings were held for 
discussion and lectures, with the view of enlightening the 
public mind on the great duty to educate at the public ex- 
pense. After several unsuccessful trials to procure the adop- 
tion of the act, it was at length accomplished by a small ma- 
jority in the fall of 1845. This transaction had its due influ- 
ence on other portions of the State. 

In the winter before the first Constitutional Convention met, 
a Common School Convention was held at Madison, on three 
successive evenings, with the design of preparing the public 
mind for the establisment of a system of free schools, similar 
to that of Massachusetts, at the earliest practicable period. It 
was largely attended by the members of the Legislature then 
in session, and Col. Frank was elected chairman. The princi- 
pal features to be adopted in the school laws of the State, were 
considered ; and the deficiencies and the evils of the old law 
were pointed out They recommended the Legislature to ap 
. point a general agent to travel through the State, lecture on 
education, collect statistics, examine the condition of schools, 
and organize Teachers' Associations. A select committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. Lewis H. Loss,* Levi Hubbell, M. Frank, 
Caleb Croswell, C. M. Baker and H. ML Billings, were 
appointed to lay the subject, discussed by the Convention, be- 
fore the Legislature. They state in their report, that " the 
committee regard it among the highest and most important of 
the duties of Legislatures to provide, as far as may be, by suit- 
able legislation, for the education of the whole people." 

settled at York Mills, N. 
gome considerable time 




Principal of Beloit Seminary ; and, in August, 184S, accepted a pastoral call to Rock- 
fbrd, 111m ftud subsequently to Chicago. His early educational labors in Wisconsin de- 



Mrre gratefkil remembrance. 

Caleb Cboswxll, an associate of Mr. Loss and others, in their early efforts to fix 
public attention upon the necessity of establishing a wise and liberal free school sys- 
ttm for Wisconsin, was a brother of Edwin CBOswKLLja noted editor of Albany, N. 
Y., and was a member of the Board of Public Works of Wisconsin in the improvement 
of Fox RiTer ; represented Sauk County in the Legislature, in 1860 ; and was snbse 
qnently Consul at St. Petersburg. L. O D. 
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In the Constitutional Convention of 1846, a resolution was 
passed early in the session for a " provision to be engrafted 
into the Constitution, making it imperative on the Legislature 
to provide the necessary means, by taxation or otherwise, for 
placing a common education within the reach of all the chil- 
dren of the State." An article was incorporated into the Con- 
stitution, in most respects similar to the one included in our 
present Constitution, adopted in 1848, creating free schools. 
Considerable discussion arose in regard to establishing the 
office of State Superintendent, some favoring the old system of 
New York, in which the Secretary of State performed the duties 
of this office. No other provision awakened much interest or 
opposition in the body. The time of the Convention was taken 
up in the consideration of other exciting questions, such as 
banks, negro suffrage, elective judiciary, the death penalty, and 
the rights of married women in respect to property. 

At an evening session of this Convention, Hon. Henry 
Barnard, now in charge of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, gave an address upon the advantages of supporting our 
public schools by a tax on the property of the State, and upon 
the necessity of the office of a State Superintendent of the 
schools. 

In the second Constitutional Convention, 1848, nearly the 
same general topics were under discussion ; and some features 
in the article on education, included in the Constitution after- 
wards adopted, received greater attention. We have failed to 
discover proofs of any opposition to the section which provides 
that " district schools shall be free, and without charge for 
tuition to all children between the ages of four and twenty 
years ; " or to a section which requires a sum to be raised by 
tax annually for the support of common schools to the amount 
at least, of one-half the income of tKe School Fund. Some 
changes were made, admitting the youth over sixteen and un- 
der twenty years, dropping the provision for the maintenance 
of County Academies and County Normal Schools, and making 
the basis for the distribution of the school income the number 
of children resident in the several towns and cities, instead of 
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the actual attendance of these children at school The ex- 
pression " the public schools should be equally free to children 
of all religious persuasions," was omitted, for the reason that 
there might be children not belonging to any religious persua- 
sion, who ought to be educated. The prohibition that ** no 
book of religious doctrine or belief shall be permitted in any 
public school," was abandoned, as it excluded the Bible. Town- 
ship libraries were afterwards changed to district libraries. The 
old feature of placing the care of the schools in the hands of 
Town Inspectors, or Commissioners, was converted into the elec 
tion of Town Superintendents, and the five district officers be- 
came three, the Trustees being merged into one Director. 

Immediately after the adoption of the Second Constitution, 
submitted to the people, so great was the demand for radical 
changes in the school law that the State Legislature, in 1848, 
enacted laws which carried out, in a certain form, the provis- 
ions of the article in the Constitution on education. At the 
same session of the Legislature, three Commissioners, Hon. M. 
Frank, Hon. Charles S. Jordan, and Hon. Charles M. Ba- 
ker, were appointed to collate and revise the statutes, which 
are familiarly known as those of 1849. Their labors were di- 
vided ; and among other portions assigned to Col. Frank, was 
the law relating to schools. This work was carefully done ; 
but several features relating to public schools were in direct 
conflict with those adopted the previous session of the Legis- 
lature. The report of the Commissioners was accepted, and 
when the present school law went into operation, May 1, 18-i9, 
there were in vogue in the State three sets of school laws — as 
that of 1839 had not been laid aside in all portions, and time 
had not been given to supplant that of 1848. The year of 
1849 was one of great confusion, as many provisions in all 
these laws were opposed to each other. 

One of the most remarkable events in the history of our 
State, was the adoption of the free school system by the peo- 
ple, and the readinss with which, in most sections, it was put 
into operation. The principles involved in this system had 
been violently and persistently opposed in other Statea CoL 
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Frank says that " prior to the acceptance of the State Con- 
stitatioD, whenever in the south-eastern part of the State, the 
measure was introduced of supporting the schools by taxation 
on the assessed property of the districts, it encountered the most 
determined opposition/' But when voted upon, scarcely a 
prominent voice was raised against it It is believed that the 
question which overshadowed all others in the Constitutional 
Conventions, so engaged the thoughts of the people that the 
free schoool provision was almost lost sight of in the heated 
discussion. The reason for the ready acquiesence is more ob- 
vioua The people had became somewhat accustomed to pay- 
ing taxes in the counties, to maintain schools ; the income of 
the magnificent School Fund could lessen very materially the 
the burdens of taxation, and the noble utterances of GK>v'& 
Dodge, Doty, Tallmadgb, and Dkwey, in their annual 
messages, in favor of the broadest education of the people, had 
perpared them to some extent to accept the measura 

The opinion has prevailed quite generally that our school 
system was framed after that of the State of New York. 
This is a mistake. Our statute laws were copied, even in 
their principal headings, their arrangements, their wordings to 
a great extent, and of course their substance, from those of 
Michigan. A few minor provisions were taken Irom the New 
York statutes ; such as those creating the office of the Town 
Superintendent, now abolished, and the district library, which 
first originated in that State. The other features differed 
widely from those of the New York system in very many re- 
spects. 

The next year after the other State officers were elected, 
Hon. Eleazer Root, of Waukesha, was chosen State Super- 
intendent by the people. The manner of electing this officer 
had been determined by the Legislature of that year. He 
was nominated by the State Central Committee of both the 
Whig and Democratic parties, and elected without opposition. 
This first action was in deference, in some degree, to the sen- 
timent which prevailed then quite extensively, that the elec- 
tion of the State Superintendent should not be connected with 
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the strifes of political partie& Id their circular, the Com- 
mittees state that Mr. Boor is '' favorably known as a firm 
friend and devoted advocate of the cause of education.'' From 
his first Beport, i.ssued in 1850, we learn that there were esti- 
mated to be 80,445 children, between four and twenty years 
of age, in the State, of which 46,186 were attending school ; 
that the average wages of male teachers per month were 
$15 22, and of female teachers $6 92 ; that there were 704 
school-houses — 359 being constructed of logs ; and that there 
were ninety-six unincorporated private schools. 

State Unwersity. 

In Gov. Dodge's message to the First Territorial Legislature, 
he recommended the propriety of asking from Congress a do- 
nation for the establishment of an institution for the educa- 
tion of the youth of the State, and to be governed by the Legis- 
lature. This was the first action looking toward the founda- 
tion of our State University. Several charters were issued by 
the Territory incorporating what was hoped would be such an 
institution. But no provisions were made for the final estab- 
lishment of the University until the State was organized, for 
the reason that the donations of land by Congress for it could 
not come into the possession of the State until it was admitted 
into the Union. This Institution was finally located at Madi- 
ison ; and by 1850, the Regents had been appointed, and they 
had made two reports ; Prof. John H. Lathrop, President of 
the University of Missouri, had been elected Chancellor ; and 
Prof. John W. Sterling, still connected with the University, 
had opened the Preparatory Department, Feb. 5th, 1849, with 
twenty young men as students, in a room in the present High 
School Building, then furnished by the city of Madison. 

Vnion or Oraded Schools, 

By 1850, there had been made in the State only one effort 
at organizing union or graded schools ; and this was at Ke- 
nosha. Superintendent Boor mentioned in his report such a 
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school as in operation at GenevB ; but it had not the features 
of such a school Preparations for establishing similar schools 
were then going on in Milwaukee, Janesville, Beloit, Green 
Bay and Sheboygan. During that year, at Manitowoc, an ex- 
cellent public school, not a fgraded one, was conducted for six 
months, by Edward Salomon, who had recently arrived in 
this country, and has since been G-overnor. He had charge, a 
portion of the year previous, of a private school at Mequon. 

The graded ward schools of Kenosha were organized chiefly 
by the exertions of Hon. J. G. McMynn, the recent State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. The free school buildings 
had been erected between 1846 and 1848. In the winter of 
the latter year, CoL McMynn taught a private school in that 
city ; and in June following he took charge of the public 
school in the North Ward ; that of the South Ward was 
taught by Prof Z. C. Graves, an accomplished teacher fix)m 
Ohio, and who had labored efficiently in the first Teacher s 
Institutes of that State. Both had no experience in grading 
schools, and could get access to but little information on the 
subject There resided at the time in Kenosha, Dr. D. W. 
Carlky, now of Boscobel, who had conducted a graded school 
at Palmyra, N. Y., and who furnished some valuable instruc- 
tiona CoL McMynn says, " neither Prof Graves nor my- 
self had ever visited a graded school ; but we succeeded after 
making some mistakes in discovering a plan which others had 
known long before, and which now generally prevails." This 
school became in many respects the model after which many 
of the other graded schools in the State were formed. 

Blind Asylum. 

The first charitable State school was incorporated in 1850, 
under the name of the Wisconsin Institute for the education 
of the Blind, and was located at Janesvilla The others were 
organized in subsequent years. 

Academies and Colleges. 
Thirty-six academies and colleges had been incorporated by 
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1850 ; but only nine of them were, at that time, surviving. 
Only five of these are now in operation. 

Platteville Academy was chartered the earliest of the insti- 
tution now in existence. Previously, in 1837, the Beloit Semi- 
nary had obtained an act of incorporation ; but a school was 
not organized under it till the fall of 1843. It was continued 
up to 1850, wUen the male department was merged into the Pre- 
paratory Department of the Beloit College, and the Seminary 
became the Beloit Female Seminary, under %he charge of Mrs. 
S. T. Merrill ; but this has ceased to exist The Southport 
Academy, at Kenosha, was chartered a few days after the 
Platteville, in 1839. This was the out-growth of a select school 
which had been taught the previous year by Rev. M. P. Kin- 
ney, D. D, now residing at Rockford, HL; and when it was 
opened, he took charge of the school in it, and continued teach- 
ing for nearly two years. Mr. Kinnky must be regarded as 
the first instructor in an incorporated Academy in the State. 
Gov. L. P. Harvey was the next principaL He had been 
connected as tutor two years with the Woodward College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and came to Kenosha as a stranger, seeking em. 
ployment, in 1841. He had the supervision of the Academy 
until 18-14, and gathered together a respectable number of 
students, though not enough to make his employment very re- 
munerative. Most of his scholars studied the common Eng- 
lish branches ; a few the elements of Latin. After he left, the 
institution went down. 

While the Platteville Academy was first chartered in 1839, 
it did not commence working until 1842, and then under a 
new act of incorporation, which was obtained the same year. 

The first building was erected immediately, and was occu- 
pied by both the Congr^ational Church and the Academy. 
The meetings of religious societies were held in nearly all the 
first edifices erected in the State for public, private and incor^ 
porated schools. The first principal at Platteville was Rev. A- 
M. Dixon, a graduate ot Illinois College, and recently ]a pastor 
at Trempealeau. Afterwards Rev. Geobgs R Magoun, D.^D. 
now President oi Iowa College, taught here. In the fall of 
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1846, Hon. J. L. Pickabd, a gradaate of Bowdoin College, 
Maine, and for several years the State SuperiDtendent of our 
State, was engaged as principal. Mr. Pickard states, '^ at the 
time of my going to Platteville, the public schools throughout 
the Lead Region were in a low condition ; houses were poor ; 
teachers poorly qualified as a general rule ; and their wages 
very low. Female teachers received $1.00 to J1.50 per week» 
and male teachers $10.00 to $16.00 per mon%. Between 
1846 and 1850, considerable interest was awakened ; and con- 
ventions and institutes were held at Galena, Dubuque, Hazel 
Green and Platteviila A teachers' class was organized in the 
Academy ; and with better qualifications came better wages, 
and much more interest on the part of the people. The pub' 
lie schools at Platteville were in a better condition than in any 
other part of the Lead Region." Hon. H. Bobbins, now one 
of the Normal School Regents, labored efficiently both as a 
teacher and a district officer, in improving the schools of 
Platteville. 

The Prairieville Academy, at Waukesha, was chartered in 
1841, converted into the Carroll College in 1846, but restored 
in 1849. Both these institutions owe their origin largely to 
the efforts of Gov. A W. Randall and E. D. Clinton. Si- 
las Chapman, Esq., of Milwaukee, for many years the Secre- 
tary of the Normal Board of Regents, entered the Academy 
as the first principal in the summer of 1841. The first build- 
ing was stone ; but it not being fully completed, the first term 
was kept in the Congregational Church. Mr. Chapman re- 
mained only one year, as the compensation was not sufficient ; 
and then he moved to Milwaukee, where he took charge of 
the "High School," an Academy, for a year. But the Acade- 
my at Waukesha was not long in operation. The charter for 
the College was obtained by Hon. E. Root ; and the Freshman 
class was formed in 1846, under the direction of Prof Ster- 
ling, of the State University, who continued in the College 
one year, taking the class through their studies, and receiving 
for his labors tlie salary of $80. This is one of the many ex- 
amples we might furnish in proof of the purely missionary 
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zeal of the early teachers in the State. The Institution was 
for a number of years afterwards under the Presidency of Rev. 
John A. Savage, D. D., since deceased. 

The Catholic College at Sinsinawa Mound was incorporated 
in 1848, and was under the management, for many years, of 
Father Mazzixchelli, who formerly superintended the Cath- 
olic Mission School among the Indians at Green Bay. This 
Institution, together with the Female Academy at Benton, 
twelve miles from the Mound, were established by Father 
Mazzuchelli, from the means which were furnished him by 
a wealthy sister, in Milan, Italy. This school was converted, 
some years afterwards, into the Saint Clara Female Academy. 

Beloit College is the result of the action of the Convention 
which the Presbyterian and the Congregational churches of 
this State and Northern Illinois held in 1846. In the fall of 
1847, the first class was organized, and placed temporarily 
under the instruction of Prof. S. T. Merrill, then principal 
of the Beloit Seminary. Two of its present professors. Rev. 
Joseph Emerson and J. J. Bushnell, were appointed the 
following year; and in 1849, Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D., was 
elected President, which office he fc>till holds. This Institution 
was in full operation by 1850. 

Lawrence University was founded in 1848, under a liberal 
donation by Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, of Boston, Mass. It 
was placed under the patronage and control of the Methodist 
denomination. The Institution was located at Appleton, be- 
fore a single house was erected in the place ; and it began 
with thirty-five students. The charter being for an Institute, 
in 1850 the school was incorporated as a Collega 

Milton College was opened as a select school with 
academic facilities in 1844, as the result of the enterprise of 
Hon. Joseph Goodrich, a pioneer settler at Milton. Rev. S. 
S. BiCKNELL, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now liv- 
ing at Fort Atkinson, was the first most prominent teacher. 
In 1848, the Institution was incorporated as an Academy ; 
and in the following year, Prof Jonathan Allen, now Pres- 
ident of Alfred University, N. Y., had charge of the school. 
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The Institution worked effectoally in qualifying district school 
teachera* 

Qmclusum, 

It was my design, when I began the examination of this sub- 
ject, to'furnish in close review the whole early education history 
of the State ; but to arrange properly, and present the materials 
which have accumulated on my hands, would, to my own sur- 
prise, occupy too much of your time, on which I fear I have 
already trespassed. I have, therefore, confined myself to the 
main outlines of the formation period in our State history. 
Other particulars of this period deserve notice, such as the 
difference between the policy of ^France and Great Britain on 
the one hand, and that of our own Government on the other, 
in reference to encouraging education among the settlers of this 
Western country, by the liberal donations of lands in their 
charters and grants. The influence of cur School Fund upon 
the inhabitants of the Territory, might be more fully discussed. 
The efficient labors of other noble and t»elf-sacrificing teachers, 
whose power in moulding our character and our institutions, 
descends to us like the waters of a noiseless stream, could with 
profit be mentioned. But I forbear. 

I have traced up to the organization of our State, the origin 
and progress of our schools among the French traders and 
pioneers ; and at the American military posts established at 
their principal stations, among the hardy and stalwart miners 
in the Lead Eegion, and among the industrious and intelligent 
settlers fix)m the East — the bulk of our population. These 
three classes of people have each contributed, more or less, by 
forming prominent schools, or by introducing systems of pub- 



♦ The Hon. W. C. Whitfobd, the writer of this paper, has been many years at the 
head of the Inetitntion at Milton, both in its Academic and Collegiate character, and 
bae rendered the public good service as an efficient and popular educator. He was 
bom in West Kdmeston, Otsegocounty, N. Y., MavSth, 18!^ and fitted himself for 
College at Brookfield Academy and De Ruyter Institute, New York, and then taught 
one term at Milton Academy in the winter of I860-'61^nd two years as Principal of 
Shiloh Academy, N. J. Entering the senior class at Union College he graduated in 
ISS^ and then spent three years at the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Betuming to Milton, in this State, in the spring of 18S6, ana after serving a pastorate 
of two years, he was placed at the head of the well-known literary Institution there in 
1868, wnere he has labored with great success for ten years. His services in the Legis. 
lature have been particularly directed to the great interests of popular education. 

This recognition is Justly due to Mr. WHmroBD, who has labored so sealonsly to 
preserve the primitive educational history of Wisconsin. L. C. u. 
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lie instruction which have been tested by other States and 
found useful, towards shaping and vitalizing the great cause of 
education among us. Thus, from many sources, were derived 
the materials which our people, in forming a State, collected 
and combined into a harmonious and effective whola In this 
they conformed to the rude but beautiful idea, which the early 
Indian tribes conceived of the work accomplished by our princi- 
pal river, from which the State is named ; for as they dwelt on 
the thousand brooks and rivulets which in the Northern half of 
the State converge toward our central valley, they called the 
river flowing through it, and receiving its supplies from these 
small streams, Wtsconsinj which, in the language of Chippe- 
was, means the "gathering of waters." 
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Address of Rev. W. 0. Whitfobd, President of Milton CbUege, 
before the State Teachers' Qmvention at Milmaukee, July, 
1868.-»^ 

At the request of your Executive Committee that I should 
present a paper on some theme connected with the progress of 
the schools in our State, I have ventured to write on the one 
under consideration, as furnishing facts of general interest; 
and I shall be more than pleased, if my treatment of it shall 
meet with your approbation. I do not desire to trace from 
the beginning the history of the care and control of our schools, 
for the sake of exciting the curiosity, or indulging our rever- 
ence for former ideas and institutions. Our inquiry is in re- 
gard to the origin and the effects of our school laws and usages, 
that we may better understand our present system of school 
supervision^ A traveler in crossing a river, not well known 
by himself, natumlly asks, where are its sources, what is its 
length, and what are the general features of its whole course? 

The search, indeed, would be interesting if we should pass 
beyond the genesis of the schools of our State, and find the 
germs of our own educational organization and management in 

*This paper appeared in the Milwaukee News, Aagcut IS, 1868, with this editorial 
commendatioD : '' Ail concerned in the educational afilairs of Wisconsin will be 
deeply interested in the Addreee of Rev. Mr. Whitfobd, of Milton College, delivered 
before the late State Convention of Teachers, and published in our columns to-day. 
The Address is a concise historical statement of theprogress of the educational move* 
ment in our State ft-om the earliest settlement of Wisconsin Territory until now, to- 
gether with a brief exposition of the prevailing system of public education as estab- 
lished by the laws of tne State/' 

After a brief resume of the ante-Territorial school facilities— or, rather want of 
them— discussed more fully in the preceding paper, Mr. Whittord enters Into a 
succinct historv of the introduction of the free school system into Wisconsin, and 
of the principal changes that have taken place in the administravion^ of tiie school 
laws of the Territory and State ; and he has accomplished his purpose with an evi- 
dent eare, research, candor and good judgment, that merits the acknowledgment of 
the friends of educational progress in Wisconsin. L. C. D. 

(362) 
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tbe earliest history of some of the New England Colonies. 
The labor would not be fruitless, if we should mark distinctly 
-the gradual growth, during the two hundred years, of what is 
really the American system of schools, and notice in what 
communities, and under what variety of circumstances, it has 
attained its present form and strength. But my purpose does 
not lead me in that direction. 

As might be expected, our firat schools were opened in 
private families, and the task of hiring teachers, ascertaining 
their qualifications, and supervising their schools, was per- 
formed by the heads of these families. Where society is rude 
and partly civilized, or where ihe people do not live compactly 
tt^ther as in our pioneer settlements, we should look to the 
moat intelligent homes for the origin of our best institutions. 
Children were taught by regular instructors in some families 
of the French settlers. Piebrs Qrionoh started a school in 
his own house at Green Bay, in 1791, engaging James Pob- 
LIKR as teacher. Other families in this place adopted, with- 
out doubt, the same course. Similar cases occurred in the 
early history of Prairie Da Chien. In the annals of this 
French settlement, a Daitiel CuBTis is mentioned as teaching 
in the family of Joseph Rolsttk. In many of the oldest 
communities made up of the American population from the ' 
Eastern States, you can now find persons who received at such 
schools their first instruction in the common and higher 
branches of education. 

The aext schools were established at the military posts in 
the State, which were three in number : Port Howard, at Green 
Bay, Fort Crawford, at Prairie Du Chien, and Fort Winnebago, 
near Portage City. The commanders of these posts had the 
supervision of the schools. Usually they engaged the chap- 
lains appointed by the Government, to instruct the children who 
belonged to the officers and the soldiers, and sometimes to promi- 
nent citizens living in the vicinity of the forta Bev. Richard F. 
Oadlb had the charge of the poat sohoola at Green Bay and 
Prairie Da Chieo between 1882 and 1840, while acting as 
ohaplain. Other individuals were oocaaiomilly employed. A 
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Sergeant bj the Dame of Beeseden taught Id Fort Crawford 
as early as 1817, and received for his ;'Iabors Sfleen cents per 
day above his regular army wages of $6 00 a month. ReporU 
of these schools were probably furnished the General Govern 
ment by the commanding officers. We learn that the over- 
sight of these schools was strict, and the instractioa most 
thorongh. 

Private schools for children and young people were next 
formed. These began by several families in a place uniting 
together to maiutaia them by subacriptiou or tuition fees. 
Generally some person was selected to secure a teacher and a 
room in a private house, and have some responsibility for the 
management of the schcol. Sometimes a dwelling was erected 
for the purpose, and some kind of organization was effected for 
hiring and supporting the teacher. Tery often both the dwell- 
ing and the orgaization were the results of the efforts of local 
religious societies. Private schools were opened at Prairie Da 
Chien as early a 1817, at Green Bay, in 1824, at Mineral 
Point, in 1830, at Platteville, in 1834, at Kenosha, in 1836, 
and at Milwaukee and Sheboygan in the winter of 1836-& 
When Wisconsin was organized into a Territory in 1836, there 
were at least eight such schools in operation, and two hundred 
and seventy-five pupils attending them. Since that time, in 
numerous iestances in thaie places where the school law bad not 
taken effect, these schools were opened and maintained. They 
became the forerunners of our public rchools, introducing 
teachers, creating an interest in education among the people, 
and laying the basis for the methods of school oversight after- 
ward adopted. 

Another class of schools was early organized in Wisconsin, 
viz : The mission schools among the Indian tribea The 
charge of these in a single instance was in the hands of the 
Government ; the others were under the control of the religions 
Bocielies which established and supported them. The first 
mission school began in 1823, at Green Bay, by the special 
efforts of Rev. Eleazer Williams, who pretended aAerwaids 
to be the Dauphin of France It was under the direction of the 
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Episcopal Missionary Society of this country. Hon, A. G. 
Ellis, now of Stevens' Point, taught in the school for a num- 
ber of years. Rev. Richard F. Cable, acted as Superintend- 
ent from 1827 to 1832. At one time there were in the school 
129 children of full and mixed Indian blood, representing ten 
diflferent tribea They were received between the ages of four 
and fourteen years, and were taught habits of industry, the 
elements of a good English education, and a knowledge of the 
Christian religion. Six teachers were sometimes employed. In 
1828 commodious buildings were erected at the cost of $9,000. 
In the branch missions, among the Oneidas, at Duck Creek, 
and the Monomonees at Neenah, but little or nothing was ef- 
fected. This school was in operation for sixteen years, and 
influenced, in many respects, all the other educational move- 
ments in the vicinity of Green Bay. 

Before noticitig other schools, more should be said in regard 
to the labors and the character of Mr. Cadle. It seems he had 
the fullest confidence of the Society which endeavored to build 
up at Green Bay a large and successful mission ; and he is 
mentioned by those in the State who knew him, in terms of 
the highest esteem. Modest and well educated, he was ener- 
getic, self-denying and devoted. Opposed and persecuted in 
his missionary work, he toiled the more earnestly, and was be- 
loved by his school After laboring among the Indians in an- 
other field, acting for several years as chaplain and schoolmas- 
ter at two of our military posts,he returned East, and died some 
time since in the State of New York, 

Near Green Bay, a Catholic mission was formed in 1830. It 
was aided somewhat by the Government and the Monomonee 
tribe, among whom the school was maintained. It was con- 
tinued four years under the charge of Rev. Samuel Mazzu- 
OHELLI, who was a Jesuit and an Italian priest, zealous and 
talented, and toiled with unremitting ardor, though with no 
great success in his position. Besides his gigantic missionary 
efforts afterward in the state of Iowa, in the vicinity of G^ena 
Illinois, and in the southwestern part of our State, he founded 
the Female College at Sinsinawa Mound, and the Academy at 
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BeDton ; aod by bis oreraigbt ftad ioatructioQ, tbey be- 
came flcurisbing mstitutiona. He died four years sioce in the 
midst of his labors, honored and revered by many friends. 

Foranamber ot years the GoTeromeot sustained aschtx^ 
among the Winnebagoes, in accordance wilb a treaty made with 
them in 18S2, which required the school to be kept at or near 
Prairie Do Chien. It was afterwards located on the west aide 
of the Mississippi river, in Iowa, and placed under the super- 
vision of Bev. Datid Lowby, an accomplished and enterpris- 
ing man. 

These educational efforts aided in attracting to our State 
some of our most useful citizens, and influenced in man; ways 
all our earliest public and business enterprisoa. 

When Wisconsin was organized into a Territory by itself in 
1836, the laws of the Michigan Territory, with which it had 
been connected for eighteen years, were, by an organic act of 
Congress, declared in full force in the Territory. The school 
laws continued as such until 1839, with some slight modifica- 
tions made by the Legislature of 1837. To no other circum- 
stance is our public school system so much indebted, as to 
this, for its peculiar provisions, and especially for its methods 
of school supervision in all departments in respect to the dis- 
trict, the town, and the State. The prominent features of the 
Michigan school law were retained among all the changes in 
our Territorial history, and were subsequently engrafted into 
our State Constitution. 

By the terms of this law, each district elected three school 
officers— a Clerk, a Treasurer, and a Collector, and as a board 
were called Directors. Tbey selected the sites for school 
houses, hired teachers, levied and collected the taxes for the 
erection of the houses, and the support of the schools. Each 
town bad two sets of school officers, Comminsioners and Id- 
spectora The former, three in number, held their office fiw 
three years, divided the township into districts, called the first 
Bchool meetings, bad charge of the school section, leasing it 
when it could be done, and applying the rents for the support 
•uQon Bcho(d& The 'Inspectors, five in number, were 
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elected annually, to examine and licenee the teachers, and 
visit and inspect the Bchoo1& At the bead of the State De- 
partment of Instruction, a State Saperiotendent was appointed 
by the Governor. The last provision was not enforced during 
oar Territorial existence. 

The first nchool district in the State was organized under 
this Michigan Bchool law, in Milwaukee, in the fall of 1836. 
This was about the same time that the Territory of Wisconsin 
held its first Legislative session. The first school of this dis- 
trict, and, therefore, the first pablio school in the State, was 
kept by a Mr. West in the fall of 18SS, in a framed school house, 
still standing in the 2d ward of the city, and now known as 
No. 371 Third street Will it not be a privil^e for the 
teachers of this Association to make a pilgrimage to this 
humble temple, the first erected in the State for the accommo- 
dation of our noble common schools 7 

In 1839, this Territorial school law was revised, and the 
office of Town Commissioners was abolished and their duties 
were transferred to the Inspectors, who had bestowed upon them 
the additional power to listen to complaints against teachers 
and discharge incompetent ones, to keep the school hoasca in 
repair, and to make returns of the number of scholars in the 
town to the County Commissioners. It was the duty of 
the last named officers to levy a school tax on the whole 
county, and to appoint Inspectors in the towns which refused 
or neglected to choose them. The name of district officers was 
changed to that of Trustees, who could perform for the dis- 
trict the duties assigned to the Inspectors in examining and 
and licensing teachers, repairing the school houi^es, and report- 
ing the number of scholars. 

Within the two years following, the office ofConimissioners 
was revived, and that of Inspectors dropped ; all their duties 
beingenjoi'Sd upon the former. More complete directions 
for forming and managing school districts were adopted. The 
OommisBioners were required to listen to appeals from any per- 
son aggrieved at the action of a district, and pass a decision 
thereon, which should l>e final. They made reports each yea ' 
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to the Secretary of the Territory, giving in detail the number 
of schools districts in each town, the number of scholars 
and teachers, the length of time school had been main- 
tained in each district, and the amount of money raised 
by tax, and paid out for school purposes. A neglect of this 
duty was accompanied with heavy penalties. 

Provision was made for five district officers — ^a Clerk, a Col- 
lector, and three Trustees, who were elected annually. It was 
the duty of the Clerk to make yearly a list of the heads of the 
families in the district, and the number of /children in each 
family between the ages of four and sixteen, and to file a copy 
of said list in the office of the Clerk of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and deliver another to the School Commission- 
ers of the town. These duties were afterward transferred to 
the Trustees, who performed all the official labors of the dis- 
trict, except keeping the records, and collecting the taxes. 
They engaged the teachers, had the custody of the school prop- 
erty, made out the tax lists and rate bills, and met the ex- 
penses of the schools. 

The County Commissioners, besides receiving the list of 
families and children from each district, apportioned, annu- 
ally, all moneys in the County Treasury which had been appro- 
priated to the common schools. 

This code of school laws remained in force, with some slight 
amendments, until the State Constitution was adopted in 1848. 
Up to 1841 so many changes were made in the minutae of the 
system, that great confusion was caused in the management of 
the school affairs in the town and in the district, and the peo- 
ple were justly dissatisfied. So strong was this feeling, that no 
important modification was permitted to be introduced until 
the organic law of the State was itself remodeled, seven years 
subsequently, though it was well known that radical deficiences 
existed in the svstem. 

Previous to the adoption of the State Constitution, the su- 
pervisory management of the public Schools was discussed in 
various portions of the Stata Defects were pointed out, and 
n re demanded. Five school district officers, subject 
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to be changed each year, made the care of the school cumber- 
some and uncertain. No real uniformity or permanency in any 
plan which the district might adopt, could be assured. The 
utility of electing a Town Superintendent in the place of Town 
Commissioners, was considered.. It was held that one person, 
with all the responsibility upon him, would be more eflScient 
than three, and give greater unity to the work. As early as 
1841 a petition from Racine county was received by the Legis- 
lature asking for the creation of the office of State Superintend- 
ent In 1846 a bill passed one branch of the Legislature, pro- 
viding for the appointment of this officer, but was lost in the 
other. Ed ucational conventions were held at Madi son, Mineral 
Point and Milwaukee ; and the need of an official head in the 
Department of Education was strongly insisted upon. Com- 
mittees in the Legislature submitted reports upon the subject 
In both Constitutional Conventions two parties appeared ; one 
favoring the establishment of the office, and the other the con- 
ferring of the duties of the position upon the Secretary of the 
State. Hoa Henry Barnard addressed the members of the 
first Convention in regard to the advantages of the office of a 
State Superintendent, and presented the outlines of a system 
of schools supervised by such an officer, which, it is believed, 
was adopted by the Convention, and was subsequently embod- 
ied in the State Constitution. It was found that but little 
harmony existed in the operation of the school laws. Differ- 
ent systems of instruction and government prevailed in different 
counties. There was no general and efficient method for col- 
lecting school statistics. There was no ultimate authority to 
determine all matters of difficulty or dispute, and to enforce 
the school laws. There were no means by which any informa- 
. tion in regard to the condition and the wants of the schools, 
and the opinions and efforts of educators, could be published 
and disseminated throughout the State. It was argued that 
some prominent officer should travel through all the organized 
counties, visiting schools, encouraging and counseling teachers, 
organizing educational associations, and correcting, as far as 
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possible, existing defects in the system and management of 
schools. 

The present school law went into operation May 1st, 1849. 
In the Constitution, it was provided that " the supervision of 
public instruction shall be vested in a State Superintendent, 
and such other officers as the Legislature shall direct" The 
Superintendent should be elected by the people, and should 
not receive over $1,200 salary. The Legislature adopted the 
provisions, which required that he shall have the general 
oversight of the common schools, and shall visit throughout 
the State as far as practicable, inspect schools, address the 
people, communicate with teachers and school officers, and 
secure a uniformity and an improvement in the instruction 
and discipline of the schoola He shall recommend the intro- 
duction of the most approved text books, advise in the selec- 
tion of works for school district libraries, and prescribe the 
regulations for the management of these libraries. He shall 
attend to the publication of the school laws, accompanied with 
proper explanations, and distribute copies of these in all por- 
tions of the State. He shall decide upon all appeals made to 
him from school meetings and Town Superintendents. He 
shall apportion all school moneys distributed each year by the 
State among the towns and cities,and submit to the Legislature 
an annual report, containing an abstract of all the reports re- 
ceived from the Clerks of the County Board of Supervisors, 
giving accounts of the condition of the common schools, and 
the estimates of expenditures of the school money, and pre- 
senting plans for the better organization of the schools, and 
such other matters as he may deem expedient to commu- 
nicate. 

From the New York system of common schools, was bor- 
rowed the idea of establishing the office of Town Superinten- 
dent It was the duty of this officer to divide his town into 
a convenient number of school districts and regulate and alter 
thereafter the boundaries of such districts, to receive and appor- 
tion among the districts all town school moneys, to transmit 
to the County Board of Supervisors an annual report of all 
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matters connected with the districts, to examine and license 
teachers in his town, and annul their certificates when thought 
desirable by himself, and to visit the schools and examine in 
to the progress of the puplis in learning, and into the good or- 
der of the schools as to the government thereof, and the course 
of studies to be pursued therein. He received 01.00 per day 
for every day actually and necessarily spent in his work. 

The school district officers were elected each year, and were 
called by the old title Directors. The former Collector was 
named Treasurer, the three Trustees were merged into a Direc- 
tor, and the Clerk became again the most responstible officer. 
He kept the districts records, acted usually as librarian, fur- 
nished school registers, made annual reports of the condition 
of the district to the Town Superintendent, gave notice of the 
meetings, and engaged qualified teachers with the consent of 
either the other officera This work he performdd gratui- 
tously. 

To any one who has taken the pains to examine the school 
laws of the several States of the Union, it will at first seem 
somewhat surprising that the same general principles and 
methods in regard to school management run through them 
all. The reason of this uniformity lies in the fact that the ex- 
periments tried in one State are usually observed by all the 
others, and any improvements in vogue in one are, ader a 
while, adopted in most cases by the rest So when Wisconsin 
became a State, she fashioned after the prevailing system her 
mode of school supervision, which had been tried in some re- 
spects and improved during the twelve years of her Territor- 
ial career, and it is not strange that she accepted some defects 
with the many excellencies of her public school policy. Since 
the organization of the State, only a few changes have taken 
place in the supervisory departments of the State and the school 
district ; but more and radical ones in the town. In 1864, the 
State Superintendent was authorized to appoint an Assistant 
Superintendent, who performed such duties as the principal 
prescribed, which have been usually those belonging to the of- 
fice work, and received $800 salary. His compensation was 
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afterwards raised to $1000, and in 1865 to 111500. In the be- 
ginning, the Legislature by special acts in each year, allowed 
the traveling expenses of the State Superintendent ; but since 
1853 $600 ; and since 1866 $1,000, have been annually appro- 
priated by law for this object For ten years previous to 1866, 
$600 were paid out, according to a general statute, each year, 
for clerk hire in his office, and since that time $1000 have 
been paid. For the first ten years the State Superintendent 
received only $1000 salary, but since then $1200, the full 
amount allowed by the Constitution. Most of the time since 
the State University was established, he has been ex-officio a 
member of its Board of Begents ; and since the Normal 
School law was passed, an active Begent on the Board created 
thereby. He has given efficient aid, also, to other valuable 
educational enterprises, such as the State Teachers* Associa- 
tion, the publication of educational periodicals, and Teachers 
Institutes held by Town and County Superintendents, by 
societies of teachers, and by an agent of the Normal Regents. 

In the school districts, the officers are now elected each for 
three years in accordance with a law enacted in 1858. In ad" 
dition to the care and custody of the school property, the Dis- 
trict Boards have been required to supervise the schools under 
their charge, inspect the condition and progress of the pupils, 
consult with the teachers in reference to instraction and disci- 
plina 

The office of Town Superintendent ceased to exist January 
1, 1862 ; and the duties in examining and licensing teachers, 
visiting and inspecting schools, were transferred to the County 
Superintendents, whose office was established at the same time ; 
the duties in the formation and alteration of school districts, to 
Town Supervisors ; and the duties in making annual reports 
of items in regard to the districts, such as length of time school 
had been taught, amount of public moneys received, and all 
moneys expended, the district tax and the number of children 
taught in the district, to the Town Clerk. For seven years, at 
least, previous to the abolition of this office, serious objections 
were urged against its efficiency. Rev. A. C. Barry, State 
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Superintendent, in his annual report of 1855, states that in 
many towns it is next to impossible to find a person really 
qualified for the office, and, in most cases, the duties of the 
Town Superintendent are not fiiithfuUy performed, because of 
the lack of interest, or fi-om an inadequate compensation. He 
discussed the effect which the creation of the office of County 
Superintendent would have upon the teachers and the patrons 
of the schools. In his opinion, this office should not be sub- 
stituted for that of the Town Superintendent, but be correla- 
tive to it Hoa J. L. PiCKARD argues in his first annual re- 
port, as State Superintendent, in 1860, that the system of 
Town Superintendency had not the confidence, nor the sup- 
port of the people, nor sufficient merit to secure that confi- 
dence and support. Under it, the inspection of teachers and 
schools was declared to be nearly worthles& To the influence 
of Mr. PiCKAKD, are our schools mainly indebted for the sub- 
stitution of the County for the Town Superintendents, as that 
office was created under his administration* The reasons for 
the change were set forth by the principal educational men in 
the State, as providing better supervision of the schools by se- 
curing the full time and the undivided energies of a man com- 
petent for the business ; as raising the standard of teachers by 
more thorough and public examinations ; as arousing among 
the people a greater interest in schools by establishing County 
Associations and Teachers' Institutes, and as introducing uni- 
formity and harmony in the educational efforts of the State. 
The experience of nearly seven years has shown that this office 
has also tended to improve the school hoQseB and the school 
furniture ; to assist in bringing about a better classification of 
both studies and scholars in our schools ; to increase the sala- 
ries and the influence of teachers ; and to establish the most 
approved methods of teaching and discipline. 

There has been in operation for many years in the State a 
system of school government which has been adopted by most 
of our cities and many of our large villages, and which unfor- 
tunately was not for several years connected with the general 
supervision of schools, and which has not to this day, in all 
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leepects, placed itself like the district school under the control 
of the State authority. Attention was called to this fietct by 
Superintendent Barry in 1856, and reports fix)m the Boards 
of Education of these cities and villages are now required to 
be made yearly to the Superintendents of the counties in which 
they are situated. The first attempt at the formation of this 
independent system was made at Kenosha as early as 1845. 
Among other features it was provided that three Superintend- 
ents should be elected " to examine into the condition of the 
school at least once in every three months ; to determine the 
qualifications of the teachers employed ; to direct the arrange- 
ment and classification of the scholars in the several depart- 
ments of study ; to prescribe text books, and to have a gen- 
eral supervision over the government and discipline of the 
schooL" Up to this time no such powers had been conferred 
upon any other school oflScer in the Territory, but since 1849 
they have been granted in many instances to the Superintend- 
ents of city schools. They have been found necessary to the 
proper grading and classification of these schools. In most 
places the work of examining and assigning to their classes the 
scholars has been transferred from the Superintendents to the 
Principals of the schools, on the ground that the latter were 
better prepared to execute it Shortly after the system of 
graded schools at Kenosha was established, one person was 
designated as the Superintendent of the place, and Mr. John 
B. JiLSON filled this office for a long time. Racine, Milwaukee, 
Beloit, Janesville, Miadiflon, Sheboygan and Waukesha soon 
followed the example of Kenosha. 

Since the organization of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, eight citizens have been elected to the office of State 
Superintendent The first was Hon. Eleazkr Root, of Wau- 
kesha, who was nominated by the State Central Committee of 
both the Whig and Democratic parties, and was chosen with- 
out opposition. His first term was one year in length. He 
was re-elected, his second term being two years long. During 
his administration, besides issuing a publication of the school 
laws, with notes and instructions, and accompanied with suit- 
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able forms for conductiDg proceedings under them by the 
different school officers, and besides carrying into effect the 
provisions of these school laws and systematizing their opera* 
tions, he gave much attention to the formation of graded 
schools in different parts of the State. He had been at the 
head of flourishing Female Seminaries in Virginia and Mis- 
souri, had taught for over a year at Waukesha, and was a 
member of the second Constituional Convention, and drew up 
the article on education which was adopted by that Conven- 
tion as a portion of the State Constitution. As a Superinten- 
dent, he labored with great zeal, and performed much to give 
impulse and direction to the educational interests of the State. 

Ho was succeeded in 1852 by Hon. Azel P. Ladd, of 
Shullsburg, who, during the two years he occupied the office, 
directed his attention largely to the improvement of the in- 
struction imparted in our public schools. He made an ineffect- 
ual attempt to modify entirely our school lawa His reports 
were well written and abla 

Hon. H. A. Wright, of Prairie Du Chien, was the third 
State Superitendent He died before the term of his office' ex- 
pired, in the thirtieth year of his aga He was a young man 
of most agreeable manners and fine abilitiea A lawyer by 
profession, he had held the position of County Judge, had ed- 
ited a paper at the place of his residence, and had been a mem- 
ber of both branches of the Legislature. In the only report he 
presented, he deemed it a bad policy to introduce any import- 
ant changes in the school law, and gave quite full directions 
for the improved construction of school houses. 

Kev. A. C. Bakry, of Bacine, was appointed to fill out the 
term to which Judge Wright had been elected. At its close, 
lie was chosen State Superintendent for the two subsequent 
years: He originated the plan of publishing the reports of 
other school officers in the State in connection with his own 
annual report, a plan which has been followed, particularly 
since the election of County Superintendenta He labored 
with ardor to impress upon the people the value of an educa- 
tion, and to elevate the general condition of our schools. He 
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still resides in the State, has been a member of the Assembly, 
was a popular chaplain in the army during the Rebellion, and 
is an influential clergyman in the Universalist denomination. 

Hon. Lyman C. Draper, of Madison,5wa8 Superintendent in 
the years 1858-59. He has been for many years the efficient 
Secretary of the State Historical Society. He procured, dur- 
ing his term, the passage of an excellent law for establishing 
Town Scjiool Libraries. He wrote largely upon this subject 
in his reports, and awakened much interest in it in different 
parts of the State. After a fund of $88,784 78 had accumu- 
lated for the benefit of these libraries, the law was very un- 
wisely repealed in 1861, and the money transferred to the 
school and the general funds. It is due to this enterprise, that 
this money should be refunded by the State, and this law re- 
vived.* 

Prof J. L. PiCKARD, of Platteville, succeeded Mr. Draper. 
He was three times elected to the office, and resigned during 
the first year of his third term. He had taught in other States, 
had acted as the popular principal of the Platteville Academy 
for fourteen years, and had taken a deep interest in the educa- 
tional affairs of the State. His administration was vigorous and 
successful Besides securing the establishment of the office of 
County Superintendents, as has already been noticed, he made 
special efibrts to enlarge school districts by the consolidation 
of smaller ones, and to inspire the teachers with a greater in- 
terest in their work. 

Col. J. G. McMynn was the next Superintendent by ap- 
pointment, and subsequently by election. Chiefly by his ex- 
ertions, the first graded schools in the State were orgaaized at 
Kenosha and Racine, and became widely known ; and the 

•There wag probably no law of its importance evermore ftally discnsaed, or pasted 
with greater onanlmity, by any Leglalative body, than the Township Library Law of 
1869— creating a Library Fond by setting apart for that porpose one-tenth of the 
School Fnnd income, and imposing one- tenth of a mill tax on tne taxable property of 
the State. Bat the great war tornado of 1861 barst upon ns, and the Legislature, with- 
ont dne reflection, we fear, repealed the Library Law, when no single petition had erer 
come np from the people asking for snch action ; and that portion of the accrued Li- 
brary Fnnd which nad come from the School Fund, was restored to that source, and 
the remainder was placed in the General Fnnd, to aid, as was proclaimed at the time, 
in eanipping oar first regiments for the war. Now that the war is over, and most of 
the State war expences nave been refanded by the General Government, it is due to 
the noble cause ol popular edacation, that the To wni hip Library Law be restored, or 
a new one enacted, carrying into enect the beneficent purposes contemplated by the 
friends of education thronghout the State. L. C. D* 
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State Teachers' Association was fonned fifteen years ago. He 
has labored with energy and a sound judgment in other edu- 
cational movements in the State. He was an officer in one of 
the Wisconsin regiments in the late war. His Superintend- 
ency of schools is distinguished for the passage of the present 
Normal School law, a measure which has been demanded from 
our earliest Territorial history, and for the location of five 
Normal Schools in the State. 

The present incumbent, Hon. A. J. Craig, of Madison, en- 
tered upon the duties of his office at the beginning of the 
year. He formerly taught in one of the schools of Milwau- 
kee, edited the Educational Journal for several years, has been 
a member of the Assembly, and was Assistant State Superin- 
Jendent, under Prof Pickard and Col. McMynn. 

The limits of my article will not allow me to mention in de- 
tail the history of the supervision of our State University, our 
benevolent State institutions, our Normal School efforts, and 
the incorporated Academies and Colleges of the State, which 
have never been fully connected with our public system of 
schools. 

We should be glad to notice how certain questions, which 
are now agitating the minds of teachers in the State, have 
been discussed by district school officers. Superintendents of 
cities, towns, counties, and the State. 

The evils of the truancy and irregular attendance of the 
pupils of our public schools, and the subject of the selection 
of text-books for the schools by the State, or by the several 
towns, were considered very early in our State history ; but 
no measures in regard to them were adopted. The precise 
work to be accomplished by our Normal School instruction, 
has many times been described. For ten years the merits of 
the township system of school government, embracing a cen- 
tral high school in each town, have been urged upon the atten- 
tion of the people. 

At the present time much hostility is manifested against 
the system of County Superintendency. For the past two 
winters, direct attempts ha^e been made in the Legislature to 
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annul the law creating the system, and this was prevented at 
the last session only by the most vigorous exertiona The 
valid objection to the system lies in the fact that it ha 
deprived the tchools of a local town supervision — an authority 
nearer to the districts and the people. In order to save the 
county system, which is doing an incalculable good, it is 
apparent that concessions will have to be made in &vor of a 
town supervising officer, who can oftener visit and inspect 
schools, and come into closer relations with the teachers and 
the scholars while engaged in their work. 



LIFE MD PUBLIC SERVICES OF J. D. DOTY. 



BY Gnr. ALB£1CT G. BLLIS. 



In compliance with the request of the State Historical So- 
ciety, made on the 2d January, 1866, that I should prepare 
for its archives "a paper on the Life and Public Services of the 
late Hon. James Duaxk Doty, and their relation to the 
History of Wisconsin, " I respectfully submit the following : 

I shall hardly be expected to give a detailed history of all 
his acts and doings ; as, while he was Judge of the U. S. 
District Court, for Michigan, west of the Lakes : as a member 
of the Legislative Council of Michigan from the upper dis- 
trict; as Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Wis- 
consin ; as Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs ; as 
Commissioner for treating with the Indian Tribes on the Up- 
per Mississippi ; as a member of the Convention for forming a 
Constitution and State Government; as a member of Con- 
gress from the 3d District of this State ; and finally as Super- 
intendent of Indian Afiairs, and then Governor of Utah, 
where he died; to do all which would be writing a volume 
— a history of Wisconsin — instead of "a paper." Having 
on the 30th June, 1865, soon after the death of Gov. Doty, 
written and published in the Pinery newspaper of this place, 
a somewhat extended article, I can now do but little more than 
repeat, with some amplification, -what I then said; in doing 
which, at the distance I am away from records, libraries, files 
of State newspapers, &a, I shall have to draw almost entirely 
on fading recollections of events long since past, and cannot 
therefore, hope to be as accurate as might be wished. 

The distingurthed subject of our narrative was a native of 

Salem, Washington County, New York, where he was bom 
24— Hia (369) 
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in 1799. In the year 1818, he settled at Detroit, Michigan, 
where the writer first became aqaainted with him in the 
Spring of 1822, nearly forty-five years ago. A young lawyer 
of good repute, he was the next year, 1819, admitted to the 
to the Supreme Court of that Territory; and was the same 
year promoted rapidly to places of public trust — being ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Legislative Council, and Clerk of the 
Court* 

Although young — only twenty-three — ^when I first became 
acquainted with him, and quite juvenile in appearance, he was 
decidedly popular with the people, and had already attracted 
the attention of Gov. Cass, who took much interest in aU 
young men of character and talent He had a fine address, 
was of a sociable and genial disposition — ^thereby winning the 
good will, respect and friendship of his acquaintances. 

Gov. Cass, in 1820, made his famous tour of the Great 
Lakes, and the Mississippi to its sources, traveling a distance 
of four thousand miles with his party, in five bark canoea 
Mr. Doty was selected by the Governor to command one of 
the birch flotilla ; C. C. Trowbridge and John H. Kinzie 
each having charge of another. The trip from Detroit to 
Mackinaw and the Sault St Marie consumed nearly 90 days, 
and was one of great diflBculty and peril. It was on this oc- 

* Chablsb C. Tbowbriboc, Esq., of Detroit, in a letter to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, famiKhcB theH$ reminiscenceB of Oot. Dorr : ^^ I knew him lutlmately when he 
lived in Detroit. I found him here iKhen I came, in September, 1819, and roomed with 
him ; made the tour of the Lakes with him in Oen. Cass^ expedition of 1890, andeAjoyed 
his nninterrnpted (Hendehip while he lived. He preceded me to Detroit a few monuB. 
He became the law partner of Ueoboe MacDouoaiju, a native of Michigan, of Scotch 
and French descent. MacDouoall was then an elderly man, a little inclined to te tim- 
bre fele^ which made him, at times, cross and tronbfesome. Uls mental malady so 
mastered him the winter of John Ouincy Adams' eIection/i9 President, that he cansed 
a French cariole to be made, with doable bottom, m which to carry some frozen white 
fish, f^om Detroit, through Ohio and over the Alleghanies, as a Sonne bouehe for the 
President, and was all ready to set out on his Journey, when his reason returned. 

MacDouoall predicted from the first that Dorr would become a man of mark< The 
co-partnership continued for several years, I think, probably, till Dorr was made Judge 
of the Northern District. Dorr had charge of the pleadings and docket, and MacDou. 
OALL assisted in court, where his excellent knowledge of the French language was a 
counterbalance to his lack of legal attainment and good hone eente^ While Governor 
Dorr lived in Detroit, he was alstinf^uished for close application to his profeealon and 
for frugality. I have been told that he manifested a wildly speculative turn, unre«:ii* 
lated by proper Judgment, in Wisconsin. He may have posseeaed the germ of mat 
tendency when here, but in that day there was nothing to speculate with or upon. The 
hum-drum oT Territorial life was as near Inanition as possible. Even as late as 1884, 1 
declined becoming a party to the purchase of one-fourth of the Kikzix addition to 
Chicago, the North Side, at five thousand dollars. Ten years prior to that I was In 
Chicago, and would not have given that sum for both sides ot Uie river as fisr as the 
eye could extend 

"I would gladly furnish you something upon Governor Dorr's history, which might 
be of service in your annals, but our long separation has rendered it out of my power.'* 
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casion that Gov. Ca3S, supported by his assistants and canoe- 
men, in the presence of the assembled dignitaries of the fierce 
Chippewas, and in defiance of their menaces, pulled down the 
British flag, which those Indians had displayed on the Ameri- 
can side of the Straits on hie arrival, and hoisted the J^rs and 
Stripes in its placa Mr. Doty was present, and aided, with 
his own hands, in displaying the American flag. He often 
spoke of it as a most exciting scene. The party left Detroit 
early in May, traversed the Lakes, and reached the sources 
of the Mississippi, held conferences with various Indian tribes, 
and returned the last of November. Mr. Doty, besides having 
charge of one of the canoes, acted as secretary of the expedi- 
tion. 

In the winter of 1821, Mr. Doty was at Washington, where 
Mr. Henry Wheaton procured his admission as attorney in 
the Supreme Court of the United States at the age of twenty- 
two years. 

In the winter of 1822 — 3, Congress passed an " act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an additional Judge, for the Mich- 
igan Territory," and to establish courts in the counties of 
Michillimackinac, Brown and Crawford ; the two latter coun- 
ties embracing all that is now Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Dacotah. From the numerous applicants for the place, Presi- 
dent Monroe selected James Duanb Doty, of Detroit, for the 
new Judga No more suitable appointment could have been 
made. With ihe exception of the two small settlements of 
Green Bay and Prairie Du Chien, the whole vast area west of 
Lake Michigan was an unbroken wilderness, and Judge Doty 
soon proved himself just the man to traverse, explore and ex- 
pose its wild recesses to civilization. 

Descending the Lake from Green Bay to New York, in May, 
1828, the writer found him in Detroit, already on the way to 
his new circuit accompanied by his wife, whom he had just 
married — the eldest daughter of Qren. Collins, of New Hart- 
ford, Oneida Co., N. Y. The lady has since proven herself 
eminently qualified for the wife of one destined to the eventful 
career which has since marked the foot-steps of her husband. 
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Gen. Collins, her fkther, was a prominent officer in the war 
of 1812, commanding the New York State militia at Sacket's 
Harbor. 

Judge DoTT lost no time in entering on his duties as Judge 
— ^law-giver to a country sufficient in extent for an empira 
He repaired forthwith to Prairie Du Chien ; organized the Ju- 
diciary of Crawford county, and opened court It was no easy 
task to inaugurate justice in these wilds; to create sheriffi?, 
clerks and jurors, out of half breed Indian traders, wyageurs^ 
and courriers du hois ; but the tact, talent and perseverance of 
the young Judge prevailed : It was done, and stood fast 

Judge Doty had thought to make Prairie Du Chien his 
resting place — his home — ^but the leading Indian traders, and 
one of great influence in the country, especially, not regarding 
the establishment of courts within the precincts of his trade 
with favor, but with evident dislike, early intimations of a 
want of good neighborhood appeared between the leading 
traders and the Judge of the U. S. District Court ; to avoid 
which, as well as to find a more healthy location for his family, 
he determined on a permanent residence at Green Bay, to 
which place he soon removed, and made it his home for twenty 
years. 

The Judge proceeded to organize courts in Michillimackinac 
and Brown counties, where he found the inhabitants generally 
disposed to render every assistance in bringing a wild country 
subject to law and good order. The terms were held with 
perfect regularity throughout the whole district ; he continued 
to discharge his onerous duties for nine years, and until super- 
ceded by Judge Irwin, in 1832 ; when he turned over his ju- 
dicature to his successor, and retired to private life — i^ indeed, 
his time and talents, devoted as they were thenceforward to 
the development of the resources of this new country, could, 
in any sense, be termed " private Ufa" 

Relieved from the cares and responsibilities of the Judgeship 
and courts, he immediately commenced, on his own resources, 
a personal examination, by repeated tours", of the country that 
now constitutes Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. It was then 
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inhabited and possessed by the Aborigines. His sagacious 
mind saw the importance of conciliating these natives; he 
visited every village of note ; made himself acquainted with, 
and gained the good will of the chiefs ; and contributed, in 
no small degree, to the good understanding which followed 
between the Government and these savage tribea In the 
course of these explorations he traveled over the whole of the 
southern part of our State many times— often quite alone — 
stopping in the deep forest wherever night overtook him, 
tying his Indian pony to a sapling, and with his saddle for a 
pillow, laying down under his blanket with as little concern 
as if in his own house. 

In 1880, Congress made an appropriation for surveying and 
locating a military road from Green Bay to Chicago, and to 
Prairie Du Chien. Judge Doty and Lieut Center, of the 
U. S. army, were appointed Commissioners, and surveyed and 
located these roads during 1881 and 1882. Beposing from 
these labors and travels, Judge Doty projected a map of this 
Upper Country, from which in the main, one was soon after- 
wards — but before the surveys— constructed for the use of the 
War Department, and which to this day is still used there. 

Judge Doty's talents for usefi^lness were now conceded and 
appreciated by all ; the people of the district of Michigan west 
of the Lake elected him to the Legislative Council, in 1884, 
in which he served with marked ability for two years. It was 
while he was a member, that the Legislative Council of that 
Territory b^an to agitate the question of a State Government, 
which he was first to introduce, and which finally prevailed. 

Returning from the Legislative Council, he became an ac- 
tive operator in the public land sales, which were opened at 
Gh-een Bay in 1835-6. He was applied to fix)m all quarters by 
capitalists, to take agencies for the purchase of choice locations 
in the Green Bay land district Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were placed at his disposal for investment — such confi- 
dence had they in his integrity and knowledge of the country, 
and its best points for future towns and cities. The result 
showed the confidence not misplaced ; many of the most pop- 
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tdous towns and villages of the State to-day, stand on sites se- 
lected at that time by him. 

The rapid settlement of the country beyond the Great Lakes, 
called for a new Territorial Government — a separation from 
Michigan. Congreas passed the act creating the Territorial 
Government of Wisconsin, in 1886. Hon. Henry Dodge re- 
ceived the appointment of Governor, and assembled the first 
Legislature at Belmont One of the most important matters 
brought before that body, and to be settled by it, was the lo- 
cation of the seat of government Judge Doty, though re- 
maining in private life, had not been idle, and Qspecially was 
not uninterested in this matter of a capital for Wisconsin. 
There was great excitement over the matter in the Legislature ; 
while others were planning, Judge Doty was acting. He ap- 
peared at Belmont as a lobby member; and almost before the 
Solons knew of it, by his superior tact, had brought about a 
vote fixing the seat of government at Madison, the beautifiil 
place where it now is. There was a good deal of sparringand 
fault-finding with DoTY and his management at the time ; bat 
all agree, now, that it was then, as it is seen to be since, just 
the right place for the capital. 

Wisconsin, as an organized Territory, had now a Delegate 
in Congress. Judge Doty succeeded Hon. George W. Jones 
in 1888, and served till 1841, when he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin by President Tyler, serving neariy three 
years, and was succeeded by Gov. Tallmadge. While Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent of Indian afiairs, the Indians in Min- 
nesota — Dacotahs or Sioux, and Chippewas — began to be un- 
easy and troublesome. The War Department instituted a 
commission for conference with them. Gov. Doty, on ac- 
count of his known acquaintance with Indian character, was 
selected as Commissioner. He soon assembled the sachems, 
and had a council. They listened with profound attention, 
difficulties were allayed, and he made two highly important 
treaties with the North- Western Indian tribes. The Senate, 
however, not accepting them, no opportunity was had of test- 
ing their value, or otherwise, to the country. 
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He was a member of tbe first Constitutional Convention, in 
1846 ; and although the draft of the Constitution offered bj 
that Convention, was rejected by the people, the general 
opinion is that it was a far better one than that finally adopted 
two years afterwards. He was elected to Congress from the 
Third District, under the State organization of 1848, and 
re-elected in 1851, and procured by his industry and influence, 
important legislation for the State and his constituency; 
serving both terms with great honor to himself, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the people of the district 

In 1863 he retired once more to " private life ; " to be re- 
called by resident Lincoln in 1861 — first as Superintendent of 
Indian AfiEsiirs, and subsequently as Governor of Utah ; hold- 
ing this last place at the time of his death, June 13th, 1865. 
For the manner in which he discharged those important trusts, 
reference is here had to the testimony of Hon. Charles 
DuRKEB, his successor, and who is also from our State, and 
was for ipany years intimately acquainted with him, both as a 
public man and a private friend. In his first message to the 
Legislative Assembly of Utah, Oov. Durkee thus alludes to 
his predecessor : 

" Since your last session, one who was accust(Smed to advise 
with you in matters of legislation, has, by a mysterious Provi- 
dence, been removed from his chosen field of labor. 

" On the 13th of June last Governor James Duane Doty, de- 
parted this lifa Inasmuch as he was the Executive of this 
Territory at the time of his death, it is proper and becoming 
that I should upon this occasion express my sympathy with 
his family and the people in view of this solemn event 

'^ From a long and intimate acquaintance with the deceased, 
it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to his superior abilities 
as a statesman, and to his many virtues as a citizen. 

" Governor Doty had for a long period enjoyed the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow citizens. They had given him 
prominent positions both in the State and National councils, 
where his services proved creditable to himself, advantageous 
to his constituents, and useful to his country. He was greatly 
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attached to frontier Ufa He was a pioneer in the settlements 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, and his predilection was exempli- 
fied in a request that his remains should repose in Utah, his 
recently adopted home." 

QtoY, Dorr was what we term in the West, a self-made man. 
Without the advantages of a collegiate education, yet by a 
constant study of men and things he well supplied its place. 
His vigorous mind was eminently practical, and his reading 
very extensive, especially in all that related to the Government 
of our country, and the history of the North- West Personally 
he had the advantage of a fine commanding figure ; open, in- 
telligent and pleasing countenance, and a most winning address ; 
yon were his friend at first sight 

Not a politician in the common acceptance of 'the term, he 
yet had many and some very sharp political contest& In 
these he was always true to his friends, and placable and 
courteous to his enemiea As a public man he was equally 
approachable and dignified ; neither sycophanatic to power, 
nor repulsive to the humble and dependent He had, in a most 
eminent degree, the good will of the masses. 

Coming to this Upper Country in 1822-8, he was, without a 
figure of speech, " odc of the old settlers." Bat one American 
citizen now living is known, who came to Wisconsin as early 
as he did.**^ 

Gov. DoTY*s last residence in the State, was at Menasha, on 
Doty's Island — one of the many villages that have sprung up 
under his infiaenca He had two sons and one daughter. 
The eldest son, Maj. Charles Doty, late a Commissary in 
the U. S. Army, mustered out in April last, now resides at 
Menasha. The second *)n, James, accompanied Gov. Stevens, 
on his exploring expedition for a route for railroad from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean, and died in Washington Ter- 
ritory some years since. 

Mra Sarah 0. Doty, the Governor's wife, accompanid him to 
Utah in 1864 ; was with him at his death ; has since returned 

• Gen. A Q. Ellis, the writer of this narrative, who flrat came to Wisconsin In 1881, 
in company with Eleazsr Wiluajkb, and for some time acted as school teacher for 
the miMBion fchool of New York Indiana^ ueax Ot^cii'^i . \a. C; .\^ . 
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to Wisconsin, and now resides in Oshkosh, with ber widowed 
daughter, Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

The surviving members of Gov. Doty's family will mourn 
his death ; yet such men never really die, but live in their 
deeds — their memories cherished and enshrined by posterity 
to the latest ages. 

Stevens Point, Jan. 1867. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE CHIPPEWA CHIFF, 

HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 



Bt JinjUS T. CLABK, Bbq. 



In the summer of 1848, weary of a life of almost idleness, 
and chafing in spirits for something to break up the dull mon- 
otony of life as it was then forced to be spent in this now com- 
paratively goodly city, I accepted from Governor Doty a 
subordinate position under Government, among the Chippewa 
Indians. My station was to be at Sandy Lake, an old trading 
post of the North- Western, and more recently the American, 
Fur Company. 

I left Madison the first day of August, two days by stage 
taking me to Milwaukee, and two more by steamboat to Mack- 
inac, where I was forced to remain a week or more, waiting for 
an opportunity to proceed to Sault St Maria The garrison at 
Mackinac was then under the conmiand of Captain, afterwards 
Lieut CoL Martin Scott, who subsequently fell, as I learned, 
at the battle of Molino Del Eey, in our war with Mexico. 

At that time Capt Scott possessed great celebrity as an ac- 
curate marksman, and many a wonderful tale was told of his 
skill in this particular. After spending several days on this 
Island, where nature has lavished so much that is beautiftd 
and picturesque, I embarked in a small fishing boat or skil^ 
barely large enough to hold myself and baggage, and my cam- 
pagnon de voyage, who carried a weekly or monthly mail, as 
might suit the convenience of those concerned, from Mackinac 
to Sault St Marie. A rapid run tinged with somewhat of 
danger to our little bark, over the dark waters of Lake Huron, 
brought us into St Mary's Eiver, on whose bank we encamped 

for the night The next day, with no little toil and expendi- 
(878) 
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ture of manual labor, against the strong current of the river, 
we reached the Falls or Bapids, celebrated since the day when 
they were first visited by Bayhbault and Jogues, on their 
tour of spiritual conquest 

Here, again, I was compelled to wait a week or two for the 
departure of a vessel to La Pointe. There were at that time 
but two vessels upon Lake Superior ; one, a hermaphrodite 
brig, Capt Stannard, belonged to the American Fur Com- 
pany, and the other a smaller vessel belonging to a Cleveland 
company. These vessels were then at Sault St Marie for the 
double purpose of taking in such supplies as the Companies 
needed for fall and winter use and trade, and also to take to 
La Pointe Government stores for the annual payment to the 
Chippewas, which was to take place in the month of Septem- 
ber. Accompanying them, also, were a number of persons 
from Detroit and other places upon the Lakes, with a goodly 
supply of scarlet cloth, beads and cheap jewelry, and such 
other articles as would be most likely to draw from the In- 
dians the money which the Government officers were about to 
disburse among them. I embarked on one of these vessels, 
and Dfler a pleasant sail through the king of all Lakes, in due 
time arrived at La Pointe. 

iJa Pointe was then occupied as the chief post or factory of 
the American Fur Company, from whence all the inferior 
agencies received their stated supplies. Dr. B. W. Borup 
was then at the head of this department of the Company's oper- 
ations. He was a Dane, from Copenhagen, and a highly cul- 
tivated and intelligent gentleman, in whose family I found, on 
his invitation, a most pleasant home, during my stay upon the 
Island. 

In former times the Company had found it necessary to make 
all the defences, and keep up the discipline of a military post 
But at the period of my visit, this had been considerably re- 
laxed. La Pointe was also occupied as a missionary station. 
There were two missionary establishments — Catholic and Pro- 
testant ; the former, then under the charge of Father Boraga, 
bad existed for a long series of years, having preceded even 
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the footsteps of the early traders ; the latter had been estab- 
lished more receatly, bat under the energetic labors of Mr^ 
Hall, had accomplished considerable in the way of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity for the poor savage. Among other things 
done by Mr. Hall, he reduced the Chippewa, (or more prop- 
erly, O-jeeb-wa) language to a system ; and translated the New 
Testament and a variety of other books into their language. 
One of these Testaments, I had the pleasure of presenting to 
this Society after my return. 

I have also a part of the grammar, as made by Mr. Hall, 
in manuscript-and I may say here what will illustrate there- 
marks which I shall make whenspeaking of him who is really 
the object of what I had designed to say — that the O-jeeb-wa 
language abounds in vowels and liquids, and is by fer the 
most musical and richest language of which I have any knowl- 
edge. The almost endless inflections of the verb in its differ- 
ent forms, enables the Chippewa to express every shade of 
thought in one word, which would either be altogether impos- 
sible in our language, or only to be arrived at, by an awk- 
ward and uncertain circumlocution. As an evidence of this, I 
will state, that one of the missionaries told me that there were 
about one hundred and fifty forms of the regular verb in the 
indicative mood, present tense, first person, singular number. 
This might have been somewhat exaggerated ; but that there 
is a wonderful facility in adapting the verb to the thought, I 
can bear witness from even the slight knowledge which I ob- 
tained of the language. 

Soon afl«r my arrival, the Indians began to assemble for pay- 
ment, and in a few days several hundreds of the chiefe and 
braves of the nation were gathered on the Island ; and finer 
specimens of men in their physical structure and general ap- 
pearance could not be found among any people. In this re 
spect the Chippewas are far superior to any other of the 
savage tribes which I have met I cannot now enter into 
anything like a detail of what I learned of their general history, 
but the Chippewa is one of the most numerous and extended 
of the Indian tribes, occupying a large portion of the North 
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and North-West That part of the nation among whom I 
resided, and I presume the same is the case with the remainder, 
is divided into numerous bands, each under a subordinate chief, 
but the whole under one generally acknowledged head — and 
that head chief, at the time of my visit, was the celebrated 
Hole-in-the-Day. This was the common name by which he 
was known among our people. His real name was Pug-o-na- 
GHE-ZHISK, which, being literally translated, means, a puncture 
through the sky^ through which the light streams doum^ He did 
not occupy this position by hereditary right, but by the com- 
mon voice of the nation, aided by his own restless ambition and 
love of distinction. For, like most of the ruder nations, the 
Indians while nominally recognizing the heriditary nature of 
the chieftainship, are by no means confined to it, and a man of 
aspiring and really superior character, has it almost always in 
his power to reach the gaol of his ambition, irrespective of the 
accidents of birth. 

Brusha, the really head chief of the nation, as I was in- 
formed, although a person of more than ordinary intelligence, 
was not possessed of those daring and bold traits of character, 
which ate so captivating to the Indian mind ; and while he 
was respected and deferred to, as a legitimate hereditary chief, 
the nation looked to and followed Hole-in-the-Day, (for I 
shall continue to call him by that name, by which he is 
known to our people,) as their leader, and it was his counsel 
and his plans which were in the end adopted. In his person, 
he was rather under, than over the average height of the war- 
riors assembled with him. In his dress he was very plain. 
We all know how fond the Indians are of finery and tinsel, 
and this is the characteristic of both sexes and all classes. I 
have seen at least fifty ear-rings in one ear of some more than 
ordinary pretentious squaw,not to mention the ornaments on her 
arms and legs. Fops are by no means confined to Broadway or 
State street; I have seen their legitimate brothers in the wilds 
of the North West The freedom of Hole-in-theDay from 
this universal passion of his people, indicated of itself a superi- 
ority and earnestness of character. There was in his appear- 
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ance and manner, when anexcited, a sobriety and tbooghtfnl- 
ness, which almost amounted ^to sadness. Something of the 
character of that exhibited in Sully's portrait of Black 
HawK| in the possession of the Society — with the diflference, 
that it seemed the more remarkable in Hole-ik-ths-Day, as 
he was maoh more youthfal, having scarcely arrived at the 
prime of Ufa He was also taciturn in his temperament^ seldom 
conversing in public except upon matters of general interest 
to his people, and then in an earnest and dignified way. 

The first time my attention was particularly called to him, was 
at a council of the subordinate chie& and bravesi held during the 
payment, when some question of reciprocal obligation between 
the Indians and the General Government, out of which a mis- 
understanding had arisen, was under consideration. The In- 
dians were seated in a large circle, and at one side within this 
circle, stood Hole-in-the-Day. When he began to speak, ho 
was very deliberate, and his voice was calm, and his manners 
mild and gentle as a woman's ; but as he continued speakinc^ 
his animation and energy increased, until he finally poured 
forth a torrent of eloquence, such as I had never heard before. 
As his chest heaved and his eye glowed with the fervor of his 
thoughts, his right arm bare and extended, and his mantle, 
like the Roman toga, hanging over the other shoulder and 
around his body, he looked the personification of Eloquence 
itself His control over his uncultivated brethren of the forest 
was complete, and it was to me a matter of very great interest 
to watch the efiect produced upon them by the varying nature 
of his remarks : At one time, while engaged, perhaps in the 
simple narrative of facts and incidents connected with his sub- 
ject, they would quietly sit ai\d listen with an occasional mur- 
mur of approval of the truth of what he was saying; bat 
when it suited his purpose to appeal to their passions, he would 
rouse himself up to all the fire and impetuosity of his nature, 
and while his eye flashed and his features changed w|th the 
changing emotions which glowed within his own breaHt, these 
passions and emotions ran like an electric shock through his 
auditors, until unable longer to restrain themselves, they 
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would literally leap from their seats, and in a frenzy of excite- 
ment, fill the air with their savage yells. I had read in that 
charming book of Wibt's, the Life of Patrick Henby, his 
description of the effect of Hekby's eloquence in the celebrat- 
ed trial of the parsons, and, it seemed to me, an incident and a 
power which had passed away with the heroes of that time — 
not to be renewed, or permitted to be observed by us, their 
degenerate descendants ; but here in the wilds of the North 
West, among these native sons of the forest, I was permitted 
to see the full working of this wonderful power of mind over 
mind. 

Hole-in-ths-Day was the only man in the nation who was 
feared by the traders and Government officera I do not mean 
that they feared personal injury, or were in danger of coming 
ifito personal conflict with him ; but they feared his influence 
with his people. Although he was not inimical to our Gov- 
ernment, yet he was very jealous of the honor and the rights 
of his own nation ; instances of the violation of both of which 
he had been forced occasionally to witness. He had seen por- 
tions of their territory passing away by treaty to the United 
States, and the price, in many instances, perhaps, not alto- 
gether an unfair one, enticed from them by the cunning and 
artifice of the hordes of petty traders who thronged the annual 
payments, leaving the poor savage nothing adequate in re- 
turn either for his land or his money ; and actuated, no doubt, 
by a sincere regard for the welfare of his people, he had both 
in private and in public councils, thrown all the weight of his 
influence and authority against this policy, or rather, want of 
policy, on their part The traders made use of every efibrt 
that promised any returns to overcome this opposition, and win 
him to their interests, but without any real succesa But the 
stores of goods and the boxes of coin, with which the Indians 
were tempted, proved too powerful even for the eloquence of 
their fiivorite leader to wholly withstand. Still his influence 
was sufficient to keep the traders in a state of constant anxiety. 
They courted his favor, but he met them with coldness and 
reserve ; they offered him presents, but, as a general thing, he 
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declined to receive them. There was one avenue, however, 
through which they found access to him, and that was the In- 
dian's innate and unconquerable love of ardent spirita 

Perhaps it would be impossible to find a more illustrative 
example of the power of this passion for intoxication, than 
was exhibited in the life of this celebrated chief With the 
firmness of any of the ancient heroes to withstand all the ap- 
proaches of corruption, and temptations to treachery, and with 
all the consciousness that he was the idol of his people, and of 
his ability to maintain that position, if true to himself; and 
with too much sagacity not to see where a course of dissipation 
would be sure to leave him in the end, he still allowed himself 
to be taken an easy and willing prey in this snare, designedly 
spread for his overthrow. 

At the time I knew him, the law of the United States pro- 
hibiting the sale or gift of intoxicating liquor to the Indians, 
was enforced by the officers of the Government with as much 
fidelity as practicable, so that it was very difficult to elude 
their vigilance ; and instances of its violation were compara- 
tively few, and of course it was very rarely that the Indians 
had an opportunity of gratifying a taste, which is as natural 
to an Indian as his breath. But the discovery and working of 
the Copper Mines, and other avenues of speculation about that 
time, soon drew numerous white settlers into different parts of 
that region, and with civilization came its necessary concomi- 
tants in the country, drunkenness and debauchery ; and the 
Chippewa of that country of to-day, is, I suppose, quite a dif- 
ferent person from the Chippewa of early times, before these 
vices had degraded him to a level with his white brethren. 
With numbers of others, IIolk-in-the-Day also fell. Parta- 
king of the demoralization of his tribe, he partially lost his 
influence over them, and followed the white population who 
ministered to his appetite for drink, until at last, several years 
since, while riding in a state of intoxication from St Paul to 
St Anthony, he was thrown from the vehicle, and killed by the 
fall. Such was the inglorious end of the life of one of the 
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most distinguished chiefs of his time, and whose early career 
gave such promise of succesa 

What he would have been under other circumstances, and 
away from the contaminating influences and examples of the 
of the white settlers, can, of coui^se, only be a matter of conjec- 
ture. He fell so soon after his rise, that we are left somewhat 
in doubt as to the genuine nature of the power by which he 
rose. There was very little in the circumstances and history of 
his nation while he remained as its acknowledged head, to call 
forth large energies and develope great traits, had he possessed 
these qualities in ever so eminent a degree. The relations 
existing between the Indians and our own Government, were, 
in the main, conducted with so much fairness, and such re- 
gard shown to their wishes and welfare, that they had no just 
ground for hostility to us ; and I found, in fact, that there 
existed, almost universally among them, kind and loyal feel- 
ings towards us as a nation, and there was a very general readi- 
ness to acknowledge the word of their Great Father as law. 

The hereditary feuds existing between the Chippewas and 
Sioux, were at this time held in check by the power of our 
Government, and a repetition of the bloody wars which had 
been the yearly history of these two nations for centuries, ren- 
dered difficult or impossible ; and thus these avenues, almost the 
only ones open to a savage chief, were effectually closed to the 
aspiring ambition of Hole IN-THE DAY, whatever may have 
been his desire or his ability to pursue them. 

It is not impossible, that the chafing and unrest of his en- 
erges, confined and hampered, as they were, for want of an 
adequate theatre for their exercise, may have contributed to 
that course of life, which led so rapidly to his fall 

Had the theatre been open to him, I have no doubt he would 
have been successful in realizing the utmost limits of his am- 
bition. Nature had stamped her mark upon him. The Indians, 
his brethren, who, whatever else they may lack, do not lack a 
quick apprehension of character, shewed their appreciation of 
him in the name they gave him. 
25— Hi& 
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We are so prone to associate greatness with schools and 
books, and the arts and sciences of civilized life, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to realize that a man may be great without 
any of these things entering into the elements of his greatness ; 
and I presume it is as true of others, as of myself, that we 
have no just understanding of the Indian character until after 
a personal and somewhat intimate acquaintance with them. 
Heading and description do not give it unto us, for the reason 
that we have formed in our mind one standard of greatness for 
civilized, and another for savage life ; and we involuntarily and 
almost necessarily employ the latter when contemplating any 
of the race to which we have applied it Personal acquaint- 
ance alone will thoroughly rectiiy this mi^taka Nature is true 
to herself The greatness of genius is inherent, and not the 
result of nationality or of any factitious circumstances of 
birth or education. Quickness of perception, firmness of pur- 
pose, comprehensiveness of mind, incorruptible fidelity, noble- 
ness of disposition — these, and other like qualities, make the 
truly great man, whether civilized or savage ; and the career of 
Hole-in-the-Day, short and unfavorable as it was, developed 
these traits of character, and for these let us respect his mem- 
ory, and draw a veil, if possible, over that part of his life 
in which the power of the tempter was too strong even for 
these virtues to resist, and wherein he fell, as many of our own 
good and great have feUen. 

February 11th, 1862. 
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My first acqaintance with this celebrated Chippewa chief was 
in July, 1838, when I was a missionary to his tribe, on the 
Upper Mississippi I next met him at La Pointe, in the fall of 
1843, when I was Indian agent at that place. As he was a 
distinguished man, both on the river and on the lake, I natural- 
ly made all the inquiries and observations I could in reference to 
him. My interpreters, both in the mission and in the agency, 
were natives of the Chippewa country, and knew him from 
their youths. Lyman Warren, then, (in 1843) a trader for 
twenty-five years among these Indians, had known this chief 
from a youth, and, being a man of some intelligence, and of a 
historic turn of mind, seemed to be well posted in this matter. 
I also availed myself of conversations with, and inquiries made 
of other traders and aged intelligent Indians. From the infor- 
mation thus received, and from personal observations, I am 
enabled to give the following facts and characteristics of this 
chief: 

He must have been born about the year 1800, as he was 
about twenty years of age in 1820, when he made his first 
mark in his career, before the whitea He was born, as near as 
I could learn, not far interior from La Pointe, at a place now 
in the State of Wisconsin. Possessing an enterprising spirit, 
and a dare-devil in temperament, he was early upon the war- 
path, the chase, and in every enterprise calculated to give dis- 
tinction in the estimation of untutored men. Having, while 
quite young, slain one of his nation's hereditary foes, he 
had consequently, according to Indian usage, a feather in 

his hair, and a seat in the council among the braves, where he 
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was soon distinguished for his eloquence, wisdom, and force of 
argument 

His daring exploits on the war-path, the chase and in per- 
sonal encounters, as well as his boldness and force in council, 
naturally drew around him the young men of his tribe, who 
admired such feats and traits of character, and who acknow- 
ledged him as a leader. Like other demagogues, in their 
aspirations for distinction and notoriety, he moulded the minds 
of his admirers and adherents as he desired, and his superior 
talent and tact at this, and his success in it, could hardly fail 
to create in him an ambition for position and distinction among 
his own people, even if it had not been born in him. 

He was not a hereditary chief, though his mother was the 
daughter of a chief; but by common consent of his admirers 
and followers, he led them in the war-path, in the chase, and 
in the council, much after the style of the whites in such cases. 

His first introduction to the whites, as a man of mark, and 
a reliable friend of the Government, was on this wise : After 
the war with Britain of 1812-15, when the British employed 
the Indians extensively on oar North Western frontier, they 
continued to give them presents annually, to secure their 
friendship and services in case of an other war. One point at 
which those presents were distributed was on our soil, at St. 
Marys, the out-let of Lake Superior, where all the Indians on 
both sides of the Lake and as far west as the head waters of 
the Mississippi and Red Lake, gathered to receive them. 

In 1820, Lewis Cass, Governor of Michigan Territory, and 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in all the North West, was 
ordered to break up this present-giving custom on our soil, and 
if possible, secure the good will of the Indians to our Govern- 
ment and people, and detach them from the British, for with- 
out it, in case of another war, they would be troublesome cus- 
tomers on that frontier. He ascended the Lakes and in- 
tervening rivers with some twenty-five officers and soldiers, 
together with interpreters, voyagera and domestics, in all, per- 
haps, fifty or sixty men, in a fleet of bark canoes, with a full 
supply of provisions, and goods for presenta On reaching 
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that place, the Governor found a large body of Chippewa 
Indians encamped, and the British flag waving in the wind, all 
awaiting the arrival of the British agent and his goods. 

To cope with this formidable body of savages whose attach- 
ments to their British beilts&ctors, were cnthasiastic, with this 
handful of men, was a fearful, if not a hopeless, task. But for- 
tune favors the brava Cass with his own hands, hauled down 
the British flag, trampled upon it, and hoisted the Stars and 
Stripes in the presence, and in defiance of the Indians who 
stood, guns in hand, and called for those of them who were 
friendly to the United States to come forward, and support 
and defend it 

This was an occasion suited to the genius, temperament, and 
feelings of Hole-ikthe-Day. With characteristic impetuosity 
and bravery, he rushed up to the Governor and his escort, and 
called aloud for his friends and the friends of the United 
States to join him in defending the flag and the Governor. In- 
stantly a hundred or more stood by his side, ready to obey 
his commands, when our hero thundered defiance at those who 
favored the foreign flag, and challenged combat with any who 
dared to molest " our Great Father, " or the flag. His char- 
acter was so well known on both sides of the Lake, that no one 
dared to raise a hand against him, or the Governor. But for 
this daring exploit it was thought by the whites who were 
present, that Cass and all his men would have been killed on 
the spot* The result was, the British agents were not allowed 
to land nor distribute their goods on our soil, but were com- 
pelled to go to the other shore, whither the Indians from that 

*There maet be some mistake In connecting Hols-dt thb-dat with this aflkir. When 
Qen. Cass pulled down the British flag, there was great commotion amoiig thtr Indians, 
but none came to his aid. The statements of Cass, Schooxxjbaft and Trowbbidqs, 
all eye-witnesses, corroborate this fact. Bat daring the ensuing night, when great 
efforts were made among the Chippewas to prevent an out-break, young Hole-in-ths- 
Dat mar have distinguished hunseif in opposing the British party, and preserving: 
peace. Or, it is not at all improbable, that tne young Indlnn nero called Buck by 
Mr Tbowbuidos, in his account of the aflhlr, appended to this seires of papers on 
Holb-im-thk-Dat, father and son, may have been the veritable youag Holb-in-tbe Dat 
himself; for it is not uncommon for Indians to change their names— especially snpplant- 
ting their youthful one with another more characteristic of their adult actions, or 
more consonant with their tastes or aspirations. Dr. BsiTNSoif adds in verbal explana- 
tion of this discrepancy, that he can only say that he had the narrative of Holb-in-thb- 
Dat's connection with the event in question, flrom Ltvam Wabbbn, and his son Wm. W. 
WABBOf^the latter the native historian of the Chippewas, wh^se narrative is given 
in the 9d vol. of SoBOOLCBAyr^s large work on the BUtory qf the Indian Tribes ; and 
it would, therefore, seem as though there must have been some ioundation for it. 

L. C. D. 
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side followed, and some few from our side, and received 
their presents. But Holein-the day, and all he could con- 
trol, being most, if not all, the chiefs and braves from our side 
of the Lake, remained with the Governor, who made a liberal 
distribution of goods among Ihem. 

The Governor then ascertained who were chiefs on our soil, 
and gave them each a United States flag and a silver medal as 
insignias of their office, of which they were very proud, and 
which they were sure to display with pride and pomp on every 
appearance of white men among them. But discovering that 
Hole-in-the-Day was not a regular or hereditary chief, and 
feeling that his daring, bravery, and evident influence over the 
tribe, demanded recognition and reward, he elevated him to 
that rank and dignity, and gave him a flag and a medal in 
presence of them all, and directed that all, of any band, who 
felt disposed to do so, could join the new chief, thus forming a 
new band in the nation. Twenty-three years later, when I was 
their Agent, this was one of the strongest bands in the tribe ; 
and though he was not acknowledged the head chief, yet he 
exerted a greater influence among his people, and with the 
whites, than any other chief among thenL 

This great chief, with his new band, to avoid collision with 
the territory claimed by older chiefs, migrated to Gull Lake on 
the Mississippi, and occupied part of the territory between the 
Chippewas and Sioux, thus extending the Chippewa lines fur- 
ther south, and becoming the frontier band of the nation in 
that direction — a position well suited to the war-like pro- 
pensities of him and his followers. The Sioux regarded this 
as a further encroachment upon their territory, and frequent 
battles ensued between them as the consequence. 

The name of Hole-in-the-Day became a terror to the 
Sioux, on account of his daring feats against them ; and also a 
dread even among the Chippewas — so much so that no one dared 
to oppose measures upon which he was determined. In a dis- 
pute between him and the recognized head chief, he drew his 
knife across the face of that chief — a high insult in Indian esti- 
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mation — and challenged him to mortal combat, but the chief 
declined 

In 1825, Gov. Cass was ordered by the Government to as- 
semble the Sioux, Chippewas; Winnebagoes, Monomonees and 
the Sauks and Foxes at Prairie Du Chien, to fix and settle 
upon the boundary lines between these respective tribes. 
There was but little trouble in doing this, except between the 
Sioux and Chippewaa This dispute was fierce, and threatened 
an open rupture between them. The Sioux claimed the coun- 
try to Lake Superior, and down it as far as Keweewenon Point, 
at least ; while the Chippewas claimed it as far south from that 
Lake as to the St. Peter's or Minnesota and Chippewa rivers. 
The Governor asked the Sioux upon what ground they claimed 
the country in dispute. They answered, " by possession and 
occupation from our fore-fathers f as the whites would say, 
"from time immemorial." This was literally true, as far as 
our knowledge of the matter goes, for some two hundred years 
ago, the Sioux pursued and attacked their foes as far East as 
Sault St Marie. 

But turning to the Chippewas, he asked the same question. 
Holein-theDay, who, by common consent, was their chief 
speaker, at once rose in his usual impetuous manner, and 
gracefully waving his right arm, said : " My father ! We 
claim it upon the same ground that you claim this country 
from the British King — by conqtiest We drove them from the 
country by force of arms, and have since occupied it ; atd 
they cannot, and dare not, try to dispossess us of our habita- 
tions." " Then," said Cass, " you have a right to it" But to 
harmonize all difierences, as far as possible, a line was run 
between them, but the Chippewas secured " the lion's share." 

War continued between these two powerful tribes, despite 
the efibrts of Government troops to prevent it In 1837, Gov. 
Dodge, ot Wisconsin, then Superintendent of Indian Afiairs 
on the firontier, convened the two tribes at Fort Snelling, with 
a view to settling all disputes between them, and making a 
permanent peace. They agreed to the terms proposed, signed 
the treaty, and the young men of the two tribes had a fiiendly 
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game of ball on the plain outside of the Fort, and in sight of 
the great gathering of whites and Indians then present They 
mutually agreed that each tribe might hunt on the neutral 
ground between them, and separated in apparent peace and 
friendship. 

But in April, 1888, about nine months after this treaty was 
made, Hole-in-the-Day, accompanied by his son, then about 
nine years old, and seven of his braves, were on a hunt upon 
the neutral territory, where they found a lodge of Sioux, con- 
sisting of eleven persons. He met them with professed friend- 
ship, and being invited, took lodging with them. But, savage- 
like, he thirsted for blood, despite the treaty he had signed the 
summer previous. He laid his plans for the massacre of all 
in the lodge. It was arranged for each to lie down by a Sioux, 
and at signal from him each was to draw his knife, and thrust 
it into the heart of the Sioux who lay next to him. The 
place assigned the little son was by a girl about two years his 
senior. His father, in directing the affair, said to the son, " if 
you are afraid, I'll whip you ;" but the son affirmed his cour- 
age and determination to do as directed. 

After feasting and smoking together, they lay down for a 
night's repose, but at the signal given the nine knives were 
drawn, and nine Sioux, including the little girl, were slain in 
an instant One woman made her escape, and one woman 
was taken prisoner, with whom the Chippewas immedi-* 
ately retreated to their own country, taking with them of 
course, the nine scalps.* The woman who escaped soon 
reached a lodge of her own tribe, and giving notice of what 
had occurred, the news spread like wild-fire, and the Sioux, 
far and near, were soon in arms, ready for revenge. But they 

•In Nbill'8 History of Minnesota, p. 454-66, we find It stated, that In the fall of 1887, 
"Hole-inthi-Day, a digtingniehed Ojibway Chief, father of the young man who now 
bears that name, had smoked the calumet with the Dahkotahs, and promised to meet 
them the next Spring, and make them presents for the privilege of nnnting on their 
lands;" but instead of fulfilling that stipulation— made, most likely, to entrap the Sioux 
into a fancied security— a party of eleven Chippewas came to the advanee of three 
lodges of Sioux, in the region of Lac Qui Parle, in Minnesota, composed of men, wo- 
men and children, who killed a couple of dogs, and feasted their Chippewa yisitore in 
distinguished barbarian style, and finally all laid down to sleep. When all was silent, 
the guests arose, and killed and scalped nearly the whole camp, old and yonng, eleven 
In number ; and among those who escaped, were a wounded Sioux mother and her 
wounded boy. L. C. D. 
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hesitated from fear of that terrible chief and his indomitable 
band ; and, moreover, the military at the Fort interfered to 
prevent a further effasion of blood. 

Some time in June of this year, Miles Vineyard, Sub- 
Agent to the Chippewas on the Upper Mississippi, arrived at 
Fort Snelling, and taking with him Quinn, his interpreter, 
and several voyagers, and gentlemen who accompanied him 
" for sight seeing," ascended the river in canoes to a point a 
short distance above Little Falls, and summoned Hole-in-the- 
Day and his band to a council, and demanded the prisoner. 

In July 1838, not knowing of this movement, I ascended 
the river to the same point, with a view to establish a mis- 
sion and school somewhere among these Indians. I found 
them in council on an Island. As is their custom, when a 
stranger arrives, all business was suspended till the new comers 
were introduced, and the news inquired for, the burden of 
which was, whether the Sioux were coming to attack them. 
Vineyard had told them, as a reason why they should sur- 
render the prisoner, that seven hundred Sioux were actually 
on the war path, and he desired me to confirm his report This 
I could not do; but said I had heard of great excitement 
among the Sioux, and that they were preparing for war, but I 
had not seen any of them. This over, they resumed business. 

I had heard so much of IIole-in-the-Day that I was 
anxious to see him. The council was in a thicket on an Island. 
The underbrush had been cut out and piled in the center, and 
perhaps fifty braves seated on the ground in the circla The 
Agent and his attaches were seated in like manner under a tree, 
on one side of the circle, by the side of whom I, with my at- 
tendants, were assigned the place of honor, and looking in 
vain for one of distinguished appearance, I inquired of my in- 
terpreter which was^the great chief, and he pointed to the 
dirtiest, most scowling and savage looking man in the crowd, 
who was lying on the pile of brush in the center, as if, as I 
found to be the fact, he was alone on his side of the question 
to be settled. All others had agreed, before my arrival, to re 
lease the prisoner; he alone stood out 
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As they resumed business, a dead silence occurred of some 
minutes, all waiting for his final answer. At length he rose 
up with impetuosity, as if shot out of a gun. His blanket, in- 
nocent of water since he owned it, was drawn over his left 
shoulder and round his body ; his right arm swinging in the 
air, his eyes flashing like lightning, his brow scowled as if a 
thunder gust had settled on it, and his long hair literally snap- 
ping in the air from the quick motion of his head. I thought 
of Hercules, with every hair a serpent, and every serpent hiss- 
ing. He ckme forward, as is tlieir custom, and shook hands 
with the Agent and all the whites present, and then stepping 
back a short distance, orator like, to give himself room for mo- 
tion, and swinging his right arm, said addressing the Agent: 

" My Father ! I don't keep this prisoner out of any ill-will 
to you; nor out of ill-will to my Great Father at Washington; 
nor out of ill-will to these men, (gracefully waving his hand 
back and round the circle ;) but I hate the Sioux. They have 
killed my relatives, and I'll have revenge. You call me chief, 
and so I am, by nature as well as office, and I challenge any 
of these men, (again waving his hand towards them,) to dis- 
pute my title to it If I am chief, then my word is law, other- 
wise you might as well put Jhis medal, (showing the one he 
received from Gov. Cass,) upon an old woman." He then 
threw himself upon the pile of brush, and all was again silent 
for some minutes, no one daring to dispute hinu The worst 
forebodings seemed to occupy each mind. Seven hundred 
men expected to pounce suddenly upon about fifty ; the dis- 
pleasure of the Agent, and consequently of the Govenment and 
troops in the garrison, but a few day's march fi-om them, and 
possibly the troops would accompany the Sioux, for all felt 
that this outrage of their chief was a breach of feith and 
solemn pledges to the Government, as well as to the Sioux. 
Finally he rose again, but a little milder in manner, and said: 

" My Father ! for your sake ; and for the sake of these men, 
waving his hand round the circle,) TU give up the prisoner, 
and go myself and deliver her at the Fort." 

This was but little better than a refusal ; for all knew that 
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if he showed himself at the Fort, which was within the terri- 
tory of the Sioux, he would be shot down on sight, aud all 
hands set in to advise him not to go, but let the Agent take 
the prisoner home to F«>rt Snelling. To this he finally con- 
sented, and the Agent took the prisoner and delivered her to 
her frienda 

Finding the Indians in too much excitement to talk of a 
mission, further than to express a desire to have one when the 
war was over, and designating a point at which to have it 
located, I returned to ihe mission below the Fort, and from 
thence up the St Croix. 

It was not many days, however, before this daring chief de- 
termined to visit the Fort Four or five of his dare-devil 
braves getting wind of it, determined to accompany him, and 
if he died, to die with him. So stealing away in the night, 
that the whole band should not go, they descended the river, 
and stopped at Quinn's, their interpreter, near Baker's Trad- 
ing House, about a mile fi-om the Fort It was soon known 
among the Sioux that he was there, and two men lurked in 
the bush to get a shot at hincL The chief, and his few braves, 
were in the house, and were advised to keep close. But a 
half-breed from Red River, who was also there, stepped out of 
the door; the Sioux, who were on the watch, thought he was their 
great enemy, and fired upon him, wounding him in the 1^. 
Hearing the report of the guns, and the groans of the wounded 
man, the men in the house rushed out, gun in hand, and see- 
ing the two Sioux running, fired upon them, both falling, one 
dead, the other mortally wounded- 

An officer who happened to be on the brow of the hill upon 
which the Fort stands, hearing the guns, and seeing the two In- 
dians fall, ran to the Fort, gave the alarm, and soon returned 
with a fDrce sufficient to guard the bloody chief and his men to 
the Fort, where they were kept close for several days. 

In the meantime, runners were going in every direction to 
inform the Sioux, and hundreds of them were soon under 
arms, and demanded their enemy to be dealt with according to 
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their laws of war. This, Major Plympton,* then in com- 
mand, refused At this, the Sioux became exasperated to the 
highest pitch, declaring their determination to destroy the 
Fort, and kill or drive out of the country every white man, 
officer, soldier, trader and missionary; but were prevented 
from the attempt, chiefly by Little Crow, the father of the 
late chief of that name, .who, in 1862, made war upon the 
Minnesota peopla 

It must be admitted, that it was a great trial to the patience 
of the Sioux to have their enemy thus protected and fed with- 
in their own territory, and especially under such circumstances 
of treachery and breach of treaty stipulations Their plan 
was to attach pieces of spunk to arrows, ignite them, and shoot 
their arrows over the walls of the Fort in such a way as to 
have the points stick in the roofs of the buildings, and bring 
the ignited spunk in contact with the dry wood, and trust to 
the wind to kindle the fire. But they were prevented from 
getting within arrow reach of the wallsw 

After things had quieted down a little, and the scouts that 
were sent out by the Sioux to intercept the chief and his men 
in their return to their own country, had returned. Major 
Plympton sent them away between two days, putting them 
on the east bank of the river, with provisions to last them 
home, and strict orders not to venture there again till peace 
was restored. 

Meantime war parties were out on both sides, and several 
severe battles were fought, and many men, women and chil- 
dren were killed. The Chippewas suflFering the most, all 
growing out of the treacherous act of this daring chief, which, 
so far as I could learn, was his only act of perfidy of the kind 

My next meeting with Hole-in-the-Day , was in the fall of 
1848, at La Pointe, on Lake Superior, where I was Indian 

* Joseph Pltxpton, a native of MaeeachaeetU, entered the army as a Second Lieu- 
tenant, in Janaary, 1813, eerved daring tlie war of 1812-'15, reachin|r a First Lieaten- 
ancT ; was promoted to a Captain in 1821, and Major in 1840 : served with distinction 
durmf the Florida war, commanding in an attack on the Seminoles, near Dann^sLake, 
Jan. S& 18^ : wae promoted to Lieut Colonel in September, 1840, and served at the 
liead of his resiment during the Mexican war, under Oen. Scott, distingaishing him- 
Mir tt the battles of Cerro Oordo and Conterras, for which he was brevetted Colonel. 

L. C. D. 
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Agent, and made them their first payment after they sold out 
the Copper Region. There were 6,037 of all the bands, parties to 
the treaty, and participants in the payment ; and, though Hole- 
in-theDay was not recognized as head chief of the tribe, yet 
it was evident, that his influence exceeded that of any other 
chief among them« He displayed the skill of a general, and 
the wisdom of a statesman. One or two incidents will show 
his characteristic traits on these matters. 

In the winter preceding this payment, I was informed of a 
conspiracy, gotten up by the Canadian half-breeds, who, being 
chagrined because they were not included in the treaty and 
payments, to capture the vessel — the only one on that Lake at 
that time— on her way up with the money and goods for the 
payment, and run her into a harbor on the north side of the 
Lake, divide the money and goods, and disperse to parts un- 
known, leaving the vessel and crew to return at their leisure ; 
all to be done before Government troops on either shore could 
be rallied to their relief The plan was to board the vessel by 
canoes in a calm, and to have different parties at different 
points, so that if no calm occurred at one point, it might at an- 
other. 

As a matter of precaution, at my request, a guard of twenty- 
five men was sent from the Fort at St Mary'a The conspirators, 
who had their spies out, seeing this, were deterred from 
making the attack, but they came to the payment, several hun- 
dred strong, and encamped near the pay ground. 

Hole-in-the-Day had heard of this conspiracy, and seeing 
the conspirators on the ground, was on the alert watching their 
movements ; and about midnight of the second day of the 
gathering, saw them assembling at a tent, and stealing up near 
enough to hear them, learned their plana The goods bad been 
landed and stored in a Fur Company's ware-house, quite out 
of their reach. But the money was in the stern of the vessel 
for safe keeping, till needed for distribution. The soldiers 
were quartered on board. The vessel was moored to the 
wharf. The only way to which, from the land, was through a 
ware-house in which a lamp was hung by night, and a senti- 
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nel placed both day and night Their plan of attack was by 
canoes ; to overcome the guard, seize the vessel, hoist sail, and 
avail themselves of the land breeze which always blows in the 
night in calm or moderate weather, and put for Canada with 
the money. 

On being informed of this, I roused up the officers who doub- 
led the guard, and found that Hole-in-the-Day, before he in- 
formed mc of the aflfair, had over a hundred of his men un 
der arms, and had surrounded the ware-house containing the 
goods, and was guarding the way to the vessel ; and finding 
themselves thus beaded off, the conspirators desisted from 
their piratical purpose. 

The next morning they were summoned to meet the 
charge ; they of course denied it But Hole-in-theDay 
confronted them ; told what they said, and who said it; and 
others also affirmed the truth of his story. Finding they 
were detected and convicted, they confessed, and begged for 
mercy, assigning as for the reason for their conduct, their ex- 
clusion from the payment, and hoped their friends would re- 
member them with presents when they received their pay- 
ment Under these circumstances, and their promises to be 
have themselves, they were allowed to remain on the Island. 
They had no earthly right to share in the payment They 
lived in Canada, and had no claim whatever upon the lands sold. 

Another incident showed his thoughtfulness and stateman- 
ship. I proposed to the Chippewa a few simple laws for the 
government of their affairs. One was, not to pay for the depre- 
dations committed by individuals out of the common funds of 
the tribe; but to make the wrong-doer pay the damage out of 
his own money or goods. This would make him feel the 
effects of his own evil doings, much more than if the damage 
was paid out of the common fund, and all bore it equally. 

Hole-in-the-Day came to me privately to inquire about the 
bearings of such a law, showing a strong legislative tact and 
ability ; and when informed to his satisfaction, he espoused the 

'ise, and the law was unanimously adopted. Two claims 
nages of this nature were thus paid ; the effect of which 
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was to make each one more cautious, when tempted to do wrong, 
knowing that if he did so, his own individual funds would be 
made to pay for it, and not the funds of innocent parties. 

I also urged upon them the importance and propriety of 
cultivating the soil, each for himself, and allowing individual 
rights, where improvements were made ; and as the Govern- 
ment had provided them with a farmer to instruct«them in ag- 
riculture, to avail themselves of his instruction ; and by doing 
as the whites do in such matters, they could live as the whites 
do. Of these matters he also inquired, and declared his inten- 
tion to follow my advice. To do this, he first selected a site 
at Gull Lake, but afterwards, as I was informed, moved to an- 
other place, where he made quite a farm, built houses, bams, 
&C., which is probably the one occupied by his son, the late 
Hole-in-the-Day, who was recently shot and killed by some 
of his own triba 

Nature did much for this elder chief, as also for the younger 
one. Had old Hole-in-the-Day been favored with an edu- 
cation, he would have been distinguished among the great 
men of the world. Like his own people, and too many of 
the white race, he loved " the fire water," fell into habits of in- 
temperance, and was thrown from a cart or wagon when intoxi- 
cated, and killed, in 1847. 

The little Chippewa boy who killed the Sioux girl, in April, 
1838, was thus entitled, according to the their custom, to 
wear a large eagle's quill or feather fastened to his hair, as a 
recognition that he had taken an enemy's scalp; and thus 
he became a brave, and sat in council with the braves of the 
band ; and no one strutted, or seemed to feel his consequence, 
more than he did. If I am not mistaken, this was Holr-in- 
THE Day's oldest son; and, if not the oldest, at least his 
favorite, whom he intended to succeed him in the chieftiancy 
of his band. * Hole-in-the-Day promised, in 1838, to let me 
have him the next year to educate ; but not returning, I did 
not secure him as a pupil If I am not mistaken, this was 
the late chief of that name, who succeeded his father, and fell 
by the assassins' hand. 
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NOTE ON HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 

Oen. Ca88 relates an Interesting Incident of which the hero was aSiooz Chief whose 
name, nnfortanately, Is notpreserred. ^^ The Chippewas and Sioux, '' says Oen. Cisi, 

are hereditary enemies, and Chabxjcyoix says they were at war when the French first 
reached the Mississippi. I endeavored, when among them, to learn the cause which 
first excited them to war, and the time when it commenced. But they can give no 
rational account. An intelligent Chippewa Chief informed me that the disputed boun- 
dary between them was a subject of little importance, and that the question respecting 
it could be easily adjusted. He appeared to think that they fought because their ftth 
ers fought before them. This war has been waged with yarious success, and, in its 
prosecution, instances of courage and self-devotion have occured, within a few years, 
which would not have disgraced the pages of Grecian or Roman history. Some yean, 
since mutually weary of hostilHles, the Chiefs of both nations met, and agreed upon 
a truce. But the Sioux, disregarding the the solemn compact which they had for- 
med, and actuated by some sudden impulse, attacked the Chippewas, and murdered 
a number of them. Ba-be-si-kun-dab-i, the Chippewa Chief, who descended the Mis- 
sissippi with us [in 1890], was present upon this occasion, and his lile was saved by 
the intrepidity and self-devotion of a Sioux Chief. This man entreated, and remon- 
strated, and threatened. He urged his countrymen, by every motive, to abstahi 
f^om any violation of their of faith, and when he found his remonstrances useless, 
he attached himself to this Chippewa Chief, and avowed his determination of saving, 
or perishing with him. Awed by his intrepidity, the Sioux finally agreed that he 
should ransom the Chippewa, and he accordingly applied to this object all the pro* 
perty he ownod. He then accompanied the Chippewa on his Journey, until he consid- 
ered him safe irom any parties of the Sioux who might be disposed to follow him. " 

This noted Chippewa Chief, whom Schoolcraft calls KE-CHS-BA-BB-sjiE-orN dib-i, 
or Big Curly Jlectd, was at the head of the lower and more hardy bands of the Chip- 
pewas, and three times had led his warriors successfully against the Sioux, and each 
time returned with bloody knives and reeking scalps. He and Flat Moctth led 
the Chippewas in the noted fight at Long Prairie. Big Ccrlt Head has been aptly 
spoken of, as the vanguard or bulwark of his tribe. 

In an interesting paper on the traditional history ol the Chippewas, by Wm. W. Wae- 
BEN, an educated descendant of that nation, given in the 2d vol.of Schoolcraft's BUtory 
of Che Indian Tribes^ some notice is given of Bco-on-a-kb-shio, the elder Hole ix-thb- 
DAY and hie elder brother Sono-uk-ux bo, or Strong Qround^ Buo-on-a-ke-suio, says 
Wabrek, literally means hole-in -tue-skt; and the war-song of this chief was addres 
led to this guardian spirit, 9een through a hole in the $ky. These two brothers, Stbobo 
Ground and Hole-in-thb day, were in their youth, i)ipe bearers of Curly Hkai>, and 
waited on him till the day of his death, which was on the road returning from the 
treaty at Prairie Du Chien, in 18S5, which both Bio Curly Head ana Hole-in-thb- 
SAY signed ; and Just before the old Chief expired, he counselled these two young men 
on their future course of life, and left in their charge his Mississippi bands, and 
this circumstance laid the foundation of the Chieftainship of these two afterwards 
noted brothers. 

iln the words of one of the principal Chippewas : ^* Big Curly Hbad was a Ihther to oor 
fitthert, who looked on him as a parent: His lightest wish was quickly obeyed: His 
lodge waa oTer hung with meat: The tr»deni vied with each other who should 
treathlm beet : His hand waa open, and when he had plenty, our fhthers wanted not ** 
He iVM noted not only for hia ohnrlty and goodneu of heart, but also for the strength 
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vWe Inflaence orer their fellows of the MisebBlppi. By their repeated and telling 
blown, aided by others, they forced the Sionx to fkil back ttom the woods on to their 
Western prairies, and eventnally altogether to evacuate that portion of their former 
country lying north of- Sac River^ and sooth and east mt Leaf RWer, to the Mississippi. 

In the fangaage of Warbkn, their educated countryman, they earned, during their 
short career, a name that will long be remembered among their people. Stroho 
Gbound was a fine specimen of an Indian as ever proudly trod the soil of America. 
He was one of those honor-lorlng chiefs, not only by name, bat by nature also. He was 
noted for his unflinching bravery, generosity, and solidity or flrmness ; the last of 
which is a rare quality In the Indian, among whom not more than one out of ten is 
possessed of any flrmness of character. As an Instance of his daring, on one occasion, 
he fought singly, by the side of a mounted comrade, with seven Sioux, and repulsed 
them with loss. ,Hls flrst flght was, when a mere boy, at Long Prairie battle. Again, 
he was present on an attack of a Sioux camp at Poplar Grove, on Long Prairie, where 
the Chippewas killed many of their foes. At another time, he led a night attack on a 
8I0UX camp on Crow River. At Round Prairie, also, he with an Ottawa, cut ofl; Oom a 
jarge Sioux camp, three boys while they were sliding on the ice. In plain view of their 
fk'iends. He was one of the Chippewas who dispatched the four Sioux prisoners sur- 
rendered by Col. Snellixo in the autumn of 1826. He was present on many other occa- 
sions that tried the man's heart. He died but a few years anterior to the publication of 
Kr. Wabbbm's sketch— which appeared in 1862— at about the age ot forty-eight. 

Hole-in-thx-Dat, his younger brother, continues WABitkN, was equally brave at the 
moment ot trial, but some of his cotemporary warriors say of him, that his extreme 
bravery did not last. '' At the moment of excitement, he could have thrown himself 
into the Are."' These are the words of one of his noted braves who often fought at his 
tide. He had not the flrmness of his brother Stbono Obound, but was more cunning, 
And soon came to understand the policy of the whites perfectly. He was ambitious, 
and, through his cunning, stepped above his more straight-forward brother, and be- 
came head-chief. He was a proud and domineering spirit, and loved to be Implicitly 
obeyed. He had a quick and Impatient temper. A spirit like this is little calculated to 
be loved and obeyed by the tree wild sons of the forest, who love liberty too well to 
become the slaves of any man. Holb-in-tiu-Dat was more feared than loved by his 
bands, and had it not been for the strong support of his more influential brother, he 
could nevei have been really chief over his people. 

On one occasion, he turned out and dispersed a whole camp of his fellows with a 
wooden paddle. The Indians were drinking liquor, and flghting among themselves, 
after he had twice ordered them to drink in quiet. He struck with his paddle promiscu- 
ously, and on this single occasion mortally offended some of his best warriors. Not, 
withstanding his harsh and haughty temper, there was in the breast of this man much 
of the milk of human kindness ; and he had that way about him that Induced the few 
ivho really loved him to be willing even to die for him. 

During his life-time, he distinguished himself in eight diflisrent flghts, where blood 
was flreely shed. At St Peters, he was almost mortally wounded— a bullet passing 
through his right breast, and coming out near the spine. On this occasion, his daugh- 
ter was killed ; and from this time can be dated the blood-thirstiness with which he 
eTer after pursued his enemies. He had married a daughter of Bi-ads-wah, a chief so 
distinguished among the Chippewas, that he may be said to have laid the foundation 
of a dynasty of ehieftaindom, which has descended to his children, and the benefits of 
which they are reaping after him. 

His bniTery waa fully proTed by his crossing the Mississippi, and with but two brave 
eomradea, firing on the large Sioux Tillage of Ka-po-sia, below the mouth of the St. Pe- 
ters. They narrowly escaped the general chase that was made for them by many Sioux 
warriors, crossing the Mississippi under a shower of bullets. There is nothing in mod- 
trawarflure to surpass this daring exploit L. C. D. 

26— Hia 




DEATH OF THE YOUNGER HOIE-M-THE-DAT. 



[Fr«m Ibe 8t Finl J*tu, Jos* 10, IHB.] 

We received yeaterdaj a tel^nun &om St Cload announcing 
the fact that Hole-in-the-Dat, the famoas head chief of the 
MiBsiasippi Chippewas, as he asscuued to be, and the bravest 
warrior, had been assassinated by three of the Pillager Band 
of Chippewas. We have since received the following particn- 
ulars of the maoner of his death : 

On Saturday last, between two and three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, three Chippewas, of the Leech Lake or Pillager In- 
dians, called at his house, and aaked where he was. His 
woman replied that he had gone to Grow Wing. The Indiana 
appropriated three of his guns and went to Gull River, a short 
distance above Crow Wing. They saw him and another In- 
dian coming, riding in a buggy, and hid in the bnshes on t 
knoll by the road-sida 

As the buggy passed them and went down the slope, they 
fired at the back of the foe they feared to faf^e, all their charges 
taking effect in their victim. The other Indian sprang out ol 
the buggy and fled, when these Indians dragged IIoLE-lN-TEE- 
Dat to the ground, and, to make sure work, stabbed him in 
several places. They then took the horse and bng^, and made 
their escape. 

The dead body of the chief was first discovered by Mr. 
Charles A. Buftee, who is now at the Chippewa Agency. 

We are not apprised of the motives which induced this assas- 
sination of HoLE-iif-THE-DAT ; but it may perhaps be attribut- 
ed to an old jealously of Hole-in-the-Dat, which the Pillag- 
ers have especially entertained toward him on account of hia 
assumption of being the head chief of the Mississippi bands of 
Chippewas — a pretension which they by no means tolerated, 
for the reason that they regarded the honors of that mythical 
royalty as belonging more legitimately to their own chief 
(402) 
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Hole-in-the-Day was regarded by them as a parvenu — a 
kind of usurper — but his pretensions have always been sup- 
ported with so much boldness, and he has won such pre-emi- 
nence as a warrior, that they have not heretofore dared openly 
to contest his position. No doubt this old jealousy has been 
fanned by recent circumstances, Holbin-thb-Day has been 
accustomed to play a conspicuous part in all tre&ty negotia- 
tions with the Mississippi Chippewas, and from long practice 
bad become a cunning and unscruplous intriguer, skilled in 
all the mysteries of Indian diplomacy. He was the leading 
spirit in the recent treaties for new reservations made with 
that tribe, and probably some discontent of the Pillagers, on 
this account, may have instigated the assault— though, for that 
matter, Hole-in-the-Day has had private quarrels enough on 
his hands any day for many years to have killed a hundred 
other men. Hole-in-the-Day was in some respects one of 
most extraordinary characters in Indian history. 

There was something almost romantic in his reckless daring 
on the war path. He was the Chippewa CiD, or Cceur de 
Lion, from the gleam of whose battle-axe whole armies of 
Saracen Sioux fled as before an irresistible fate. His exploits 
would fill a book. His father, of the same name, was a great 
warrior, who had conquered the chiefship of his tribe by his 
bravery in combat, and his wisdom in council. The old chief. 
Hole in-the-Day, was killed in 1847, while crossing Flat 
river in a Red river cart 

The first appearance of the younger Hole-in-the-Day in 
public council was at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, July, 1847. 
At that time the Upper Country of the Mississippi, extending 
to Lake Superior, was owned by the Chippewas of Lake Su- 
perior and the Chippewas of the Mississippi The Chippe- 
was of Lake Superior were represented in force. The Chippe- 
was of the Mississippi, headed by Hole-in-the-Day, owing to 
the great distance they had to travel, had but a small delega- 
tion in attendance. Hole-in-the-Day was late in reaching the 
coancil ground. 

Prior to his coming, several talks were held with the In- 
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dians, in which they admitted that they had allowed HoLK-lN- 
the-Day's father to take the lead in their councils, but said 
that were he then alive they would make him take a back seat; 
that his son was a mere boy, and were he there he^ would have 
nothing to say ; consequently it was useless to wait for him. 
The commissioners, who were our fellow citizeta, Hon. Henry 
M. Rice, and Isaac A. Verplanck, of Buffalo, however, 
thought differently, and waited. After the arrival of Hole- 
IN-THE Dat, the council was formally opened. The Com- 
missioners stated their business, and requested a reply from 
the Indians. Hole-in-thk Dat was led up to the stand by 
two of his braves and made a speech to which all the Indiana 
present gave hearty and audible assent The change in the 
face of things at the appearance of Hole-in-the-Day showed 
his bravery and commanding influence, but was also somewhat 
amusing. Here were powerful chiefs of all the Chippewa 
tribes, some of them seventy or eighty years old, who, before 
his coming, spoke sneeringly of him as a boy who could have 
po voice in the council, saying there was no use in waiting for 
him, but when he appeared, they became his most submissive 
and obedient subjects ; and this in a treaty in which a million 
acres of land were ceded. 

The terms of the treaty were concluded between the Com- 
missioners and young Hole-in-theDay alone. The latter, 
after this was done, withdrew and sent word to the chiefs of 
the Mississippi and Lake Superior bands to go and sign it 
After it had been duly signed by the Commissioners, the chief 
head men and warriors, and witnessed by the interpreters and 
other persons present, Hole-in-the-Day, who had not been 
present at those little formalities, called upon the Commission- 
ers, with two of his attendant chiefs, and had appended to the 
treaty the following words : 

"Fathers: The country our Great Father sent you to 
purchase belongs to me. It was once my father's. He took 
it from the Sioux. He, by his bravery, made himself the 
head chief of the Chippewa nation. I am a greater man than 
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my father was, for I am as brave as he was, and on my moth- 
er's side I am hereditary head chief of the nation. The land 
you want belongs to ma If I say sell, our Great Father will 
have it If I say not sell, he will do without it These In- 
dians that you see behind me have nothing to say about it 

"I approve of this treaty and consent to the same. Fond 
du Lac, August 8d, 1847. 

"POGONE SHIK, or 

" HOLE-IN-THE-DAY, his M mark." 

He inherited the traits of his fether, who was noble, gener- 
ous and brave — but treacherous as well His father once enter- 
tained several chiefs, and the same night while they were sleep- 
ing in his lodge, murdered them. Young Hole-in-the-Day 
was jealous of a young half-breed, a man of education. On a 
certain occasion this half-breed called upon Hole-in-the-Day, 
and remarked about a fine pistol the latter possessed. The 
chief replied, " Would you like to see it?" and handed it to- 
ward the half-breed, when it went off and killed him. It is 
believed that the shooting was not purely accidental 

Hole-in-the-Day made a treaty in 1854 in which the In- 
dian country was divided between the Ohippewas of Lake Su" 
perior and the Ohippewas of the Mississippi Since then his 
influence has been principally among the Ohippewas of the 
Mississippi. He has made many other treaties, and his in- 
fluence in Indian affairs was prominent 

He made his influence in negotiations tell to his own per- 
sonal advantage, and he managed, it is said to extort very con- 
siderable sums as the price of his favor. He spent with pro- 
fusion, for he was as great a prodigal as he was a warrior. 
Disdaining the humble bark wigwams of his tribe, he lived in 
a good house near Crow Wing, and kept horses, and sur- 
rounded himself, while his means lasted, with luxuries. He 
kept posted in the affairs of the Nation by taking the St Paul 
Press, of which he was a regular subscriber, and other papers, 
which he had read to him by an interpreter on every day of 
their arrival He had the proverbial Indian coolness. 
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On the (MMasion of his fiist ride on the oafa — the train going 
at the rate of for^ miles an hour — he was asked what he 
thought of rail-roads. He replied that th^ were about as he 
expected, but that they did not go as &st as he supposed. 

floLK in-thb-Dat was about forty years of aga He was, 
like all his tribe who can afford the expensive luxury, a po- 
lygamist ; and in the course of bis life has had several Indian 
wives, successively, and at the same time. His last wife, for 
whose sake he abandoned his seraglio, is a white woman whom 
he encountered and married a year or two ago on one of his 
frequent trips to Washington. One of his daughters was edu- 
cated at the Catholic school in this city. He was in the city a 
few weeks ago, and left with a Mend a statement of the man- 
ner in which the Indians had been treated by the Government 
agents^ — a sure sign that Holb-in-thk-Day's treasuiy needed 
replenishing. We might fill columns with narratives of the 
exploits in which Holk-in-the-Day figured as the hero, but 
we postpone this to another tim& 



THE MURDER OF HOIE-IN-THE-DAT. 



[Prom the St. Cloud JoonuO, JdIj 9, 1388.] 

Mr. A. D. Pbebcott, who has been connected with the ad- 
ministration of afiairs at Chippewa Agency for several years 
past, arrived in town yesterday evening fi-om the Agency. He 
was there at the time Hole-in-thk-Dat was killed, and says 
that all the reports of the affair published thus for are more or 
less incorrect From Mr. Prescott we obtain the following, 
which is in every particular authentic: 

On the forenoon of June 27th, Holk-in-the-Dat came to 
the Agency from his home some two miles above. He was in 
a handsome, light one-horse bu^y, and with him was another 
Chippewa, named Ojibbewa. They remained a short time, 
and then went down to Crow Wing, stopping at the latter 
olaoe until half-past one o'clock. 
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Shortly after Hole-in-thk-Day had left the Agency for 
Crow Wing, a party of nine Pillager Indians, from Leech 
Lake, came, and after inquiring of Mr. Pekscott the where- 
abouts of Major Bassett, the Agent, they repaired to a wig- 
wam, and asked a squaw where Hol£-in-the-Day was. In a 
short time they, too, started for Crow Wing, and reaching a 
dense thicket about two-thirds of a mile below the Agency, 
they secreted themselves. Here they awaited the return of the 
chief Just after he had passed, or he was passing their am- 
bush, they stepped forth to the rear and at the sides of the 
buggy, and within eight feet of it One of the party fired both 
barrels of a shot-gun, the charges taking effect in Holb-in-the- 
Day's head and neck. He never spoke, but, with a groan, fell 
from the buggy dead. Another of the party stepped up and 
discharged a load of shot through the prostrate form, from side 
to side, in the region of the heart ; while another stabbed it in 
the left breast The body was then dragged to the side of the 
road, and after being robbed of hat, blanket, and a gold watch 
worth $250, left there. The party then took the horse and 
l>aggyj with Ojibbeway, who had been made a temporary 
prisoner at the out-set, (and from whose lips Mr. Prescott ob- 
tained these fiicts,) and started for Holb-in-the-Day's house 
by a back way, so as not to expose themselves to the Agency. 
This was their first appearance at the chief's house. They 
told his wives that they had killed him, and that they intended 
taking what they wanted Accordingly they supplied them- 
selves with guns, saddles, shawls, blankets, &c. No violence 
was offered to any one except Hole-in -the-Day's white wifa 
One of the party stepped up to her, and laid his hand on her 
shoulder and said she must go with him. But Ojibbewa 
interferred, and said if they touched a white person they would 
call the wrath of all the whites upon theuL This proved 
effectual, and, after taking another horse, the party decamped 
for Leech Lake, where their band is located. 

There were no chiefs with the party, which was composed 
of worthless members of the Pillager Band Various reasons 
are assigned for the murder, and it is impossible to tell which 
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is correct Who will succeed as chief is not yet known — most 
probably his son. Our readers will be kept fully posted in 
any further developments that may occur. Matters in the In- 
dian country are quiet, and no trouble is apprehended. 

Hole-in-thk-Day was buried in the Catholic cemetery at 
Crow Wing, with the Stars and Stripes floating over his grave. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE YOUNGER HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. 

We learn from Nkill^s History of Minnesota^ that on the afternoon of May 15th, 
1860, a namber of naked and painted Sioox brares were aeen hurrying through the 
atreetfl of St Paal, ornamented with all the attire of war, and panting for the scalps of 
their enemies. A few hours before, the youthful and war-like head chief 'of the Chip- 
pewae, Houb-ik-thx-Dat, having secreted his canoe in the retired gorge which leads 
to the cave, in the upper suburbs, with two or three associates, had crossed the river, 
and, almost in sight of the citizens of the town, had attacked a small party of Sioux, 
and murdered and scalped one man. To appease the Sioux, Qov. Raxsat granted a 
parole to several of the Siouxs then confined at Port Snelling for participating in a 
previous massacre of whites. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune writing from St. Paul, early in 1851, thas 
speaks of this daring exploit of the young Chippewa chief: ''Young Hole-ik-thx-Dat is 
about twenty-four or twenty -five years old, well formed, with a thoughtful and even 
melancholy expression of countenance. He is said to be exceedingly ambitious, and 
utterly regardless of danger. Last spring, merely to show his daring, he crossed the 
river a short aistance above St. Paul, with but a single attendant, killed and scalped a 
a Sioux almost within sight of one of their villages ; then recrossing, he made but very 
little haste to rejoin his tribe, although pursued by a large body of Sioux, whom he suf- 
fered to pass him, and while they were employed in searching for him, he took occasion 
to amase himself by engaging in the war-dance I " 

Governor Ramsay soon after convened a council of the Chippewas and Sioux at Fort 
Snelling, and made an earnest effort to bring about a peace between those belligerent 
tribes— which was easily effected, so &r as fair promises were concerned, as had been 
done many times before, and only to be broken on the first convenient opportunity. 
During the conference the Sioux, on one occasion, left the council en mawe— having 
taken umbrage at the presence of ladies there, saying *• they thought they were to 
meet Chippewas, not women." Hole-in-tqe-D ay adroitly turned the matter to his own 
advantage, saying, very politely, '* that he was happy to see so many sweet women there^ 
and that they were ail welcome^ with their angelic smiles^ to a seat on his side of the 
house. '^ The ladies, however, chose to withdraw, the y^ouog Chippewa chief shaking 
each one cordially by the hand. The Sioux now returned, and the conference was re- 
sumed. 

We next hear of Hols-ci-thb-Day during the winter of 1850-^61, when he made a 
visit to St. Paul, to represc^ the suffering condition of his people. He addressed the 
Legislature in relation to the wants of the Chippewas, and also made a speech at the 
Presbyterian Church, which attracted a great crowd. He, in true Indian style, narrat- 
ed the sufferings of his people, and begged, in the inimitable manner of his race ; and 
a committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions and contributions for their relief. 
Despite these humane efforts, hunger is said, during the winter, to have driven some 
of these poor people to cannibalism. 

The Prairie Du Chlen CouHer, of March 25th, 1858, furnishes us the following para- 
h : '* Hole-in-the-Day, the celebrated Chippewa chief, the savage who has seven 
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wivet, and the hero of the whisky dael which created the moat intense excitement 
thronghont the North-Wett, has been honoring onr city with his presence for seyeral 
days past. He Is a splendid specimen of manhood, well proportioned, and walks with 
a grace that woald become a Roman Emperor in the palmy days of Rome. He was 
dressed in the latest style, and appeared to " feel his oats ** pretty well. The other 
day he parchased no less than thirty-two pairs of women's shoes. Daring his late so- 
journ at Washington, he imbibed a contempt for moccasins, and is determined that 
his sqoaws shall resemble white women in some respects. The chief is said to be a 
perfect savage, baring slain several men ; bat be that as it may, he is the most 

" Gentle mannered cat-throat 
niat ever scattled ship I '* 

and if ever he did take a scalp, we are sore he did it with socha grace, that his victim 
most have thanked him for his polite manner of executing that savage accomplish- 
ment. He went up the river on Monday.'* 

In the autnmn of 1865, it was said of him in the newspapers, that he was at that time 
one of the solid men of Minnesota, so tar as money goes ; that he had a splendid fkrm 
ofone mile square, with a comfortable dwelling, situated about two miles above the 
Chippewa Agency, a large stock of horses and cattle, and an income of $3,000 a year, 
tree from income tax ; that he was loyal to the Union, and regretted that the Govern- 
ment did not accept his offer to raise a battalion of Chippewas, and lead them forth up- 
on the war-path to aid in fighting the battles of the Union ; and that he had Just been 
visiting St. Paul, sitting to an artist for a life size portrait. 

About this period, his large f^med dwelling house was burned to the ground, and 
the Government gave him some $0,000 as a compensation for his loss. Hols-in-ths- 
Dat contented himself with re-placing his lost dwelling with a comfortable log-house ; 
and expended the money Government gave him principally in the purchase of stock, 
turning his attention largely to that branch of agriculture. He had a dosen head of 
good horses, and put in quite large crops on his farm. 

It Is related, that if there is any one thing that an Indian dreads more thun another, 
it is our modern appliances for travel. This was exempliiled, in the winter of 1866— 
^66, when Houb-in-thb-Dat, and his sub-chiefii were on their way to Washington. Ar- 
rived at that wonderful structure, the Suspension Bridge, over the Niagara River, Just 
below the Falls, they were opposed to riski&g their precious lives upon any such 
contrivance, preferring to cross the foaming, boiling suxge in a canoe. But they 
were compelled to follow the fortunes in the car ; and so they made their preparations 
for bidding farewell to earth and friends. They threw themselves flat upon the bottom 
of the cars, rolled themselves up in their blankets, and groaned hideously and incea- 
•antly until they were Iklrly upon terra Jirma again. L. 0. D. 



GEN. CASS AT ST. MARIE IN 1820. 



As an appropriate appendage to Gtea Ellis' sketch of Gov. 
Doty, and Rev. Dr. Bbunson's paper on Hole-est-the-Day, 
we give the following incident, referred to in those narratives and 
which we take from the Milwaukee Wisconsin of Sept 11, 
1855, relating to Gbv. Cass' expedition, in 1820,. to Lake Su- 
perior, and the Upper Mississippi, of which Grov. Doty was 
one of the party : 

At the Saultj an important incident occurred, which illus. 
trated the true courage of Gen. Cass. He certainly exhibited 
the most lofty traits in this calm fearlessness in the midst of 
imminent danger. Such a history puts to flight all political 
fables about his destitution of courage. The author is the ed- 
itor of the Toledo Blade, a political opponent He obtained 
the fects on the recent excursion of the Planet, from 0. C. 
Tbowbridge, of Detroit, who was one of the batteaux party, 
thirty-five years ago : 

Upon arriviug at the Sault Ste Marie, the party entered inio 
negotiations with the Chippewa Indians for the purchase of 
a piece of land upon which the garrison now standa The lav- 
ish expenditure of British money in the annual presentation 
of gifts to the natives, and the niggardly policy of our Govern- 
ment toward them, had inspired the Indians with respect for 
the one nation, and contempt for the other. The war, then 
lately closed, had increased British influence to our injury, 
and the presence of a British garrison on the Canadian side of 
the river, was a fountain of bad counsel to the Bed Men, and 
a place of safety in case of need. The feelings, therefore, of 
the Indians were not friendly towards this expedition, and the 
enterprise was one of great danger. 

Gen. Cass invited the chiefe to his tent, in the center of 
(410) 
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which was a pile of tobacco, a part which was to be smoked 
on the occasion, and the residue presented to the Indians at 
the close of the council The chiefi appeared en costume sans 
culotUSj sans everything save the "breech cloth." The leader,* 
a tall, muscular fellow of thirty years, with the devil in his 
ugly face, was an exception. He wore, beside the breech cloth, 
a single eagle's feather, gracefully attached to the top of his 
head, a red coat with narrow skirts, and two gold epaulets of 
a British Major General. " Uncle Sam'* dispensed no such 
favors to his red children. Gov. Cass explained the object of 
his mission to be the cultivation of friendship between them 
and their deadly Sioux enemies, and also between all the red 
children and their Great Father, the President To this end our 
Government had planted military posts among the Sioux on 
the Mississippi, and wished to do the same at that point The 
Governor also explained that, although by the treaty of Green- 
ville, the territory at the Sault belonged to us — it having previ- 
ously been purchased of their fathers, once by the great King of 
the Way-we-te-go-che, or Frenchmen, and subsequently by the 
Sagonash, or Englishmen — ^yet he was willing to pay them 
also for what he wished, a parcel four miles square. 

The chiefs were surly and taciturn, and argument and coax- 
ing were of no avail, and Governor Cass was compelled to tell 
them, that as sure as the sun should rise on the morrow, so surely 
would their Father the President establish the proposed mil- 
itary post The Governor advised them to listen to friendly 
counsel, and avail themselves of the last opportunity for ob* 
taining compensation. Here the Governor paused for a reply, 
and ordered his interpreter, Williah Biley, to light the pipci 
Having smoked thereof, it was offered to the chief^ who re- 
fused it, and committed the grossest political insult known to 
the savage code, by kicking over the pile of tobacco, and rush- 
ing cut with his train of chieftains. 

The Indians walked rapidly up the river about half a mile, . 

* Sab-sa-ba was the name of this chief: lee 8xith*8 I^« and Times of Gen. 0am, p 
196. Hayixig lost a brother, who fonght nader TsomusH, at the Thames, he erer after 
cherished an implacable enmity agamst th« Americans. He was accidently drowned, 
while tinder the influence of liquor, near Sanlt St Marie, Sep. K, 188S. L. 0. D. 
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to a rising ground where their lodges were erected, and im' 
mediately hoisted in front of their camp, a large British flag- 
This act was reported to Gov. Cass, who, upon the instant^ 
commanding none to accompany him save the interpreter, 
walked rapidly into the camp of these excited and now deadly 
savage Bed Men, seized the British flag, threw it upon the 
ground, broke the stafi^ and ordering the interpreter to roll up 
the flag and carry it to the Governor's camp, and told the Ind- 
ians that if they dared to repeat the insult, he would flre upon 
them. The Indians stood amazed at the daring of the Gov- 
ernor, thus alone to enter their camp, and thus to threaten 
them, as the entire force of his expedition consisted of eleven 
soldiers, twelve Canadian voyageurs^ nine friendly Indians, a 
suite of eight, and a small escort to that point of twenty-flve 
soldiers, under Lieut John Pierce. 

In ten minutes from the time Governor Cass with such fear- 
lessness carried from the camp of these warriors the flag, ev- 
ery woman and child, and their tent equipage, were on their 
way in bark canoes from the Indian camp towards the British 
fort across the river, and Geo. Johnston informed the Gover- 
nor that an attack on the coming night was planned by the 
furious warriors. Of the nine friendly Indians — ^all save one 
noble fellow — surrendered their arms, and resolved to remain 
neutral. The suite buckled on their belts, and armed to the 
teeth, were out with their small band of soldiers, as dark a 
night as ever dragged its weary hours, in momentary expecta- 
tion of the scalping knife and tomahawk of a numerically su- 
perior force of deadly savages, fired by hatred, and by the cer- 
tainty of crushing their mortal foe at a blow. Day dawned 
after a sleepless night, and this band of brave men were spared 
a scene which would inevitably have cost many lives. 

It was subsequently ascertained that a deliberate plan had 
been formed for the massacre of every one of Gov. Cass' party 
upon its entrance into the country, and that several hundred 
warriors were within call near the Sault at the time of the 
council, for that purposa This plan was thwarted, in part, by 
the daring bravery of Gov. Cass, on the occasion of his peril- 
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ous visit to their camp, and particularly through the efforts of 
Mrs. Johnston, mother of Geo. Johnston, and daughter of the 
Great Chief of Lake Superior — ^who passed the whole of that 
fearful night with the hostile chiefs in unremitted efforts to dis- 
suade them from their blood-thirsty resolution. From a very 
interesting daily journal of that remarkable canoe ex- 
pedition along the hunting grounds of untameable savages, 
kept Mr. Trowbridge, we copy an entry made on the morn- 
ing after the expected attack. In speaking of the friendly in- 
terference of Mrs. Johnston, the diary says : 

" This influence, and the courage that never knew fear on 
the part of our chief, have saved probably hundreds of lives, 
and given us peaceable entrance to a country whose territory 
skirts an inland sea, co-extensive witli the Baltic, and which 
must ere long be added by cession to the millions upon mil- 
lions of acres already composing Uncle Sam's farm." 

We should have before mentioned, that, on the following af- 
ternoon another council was held, the amende honorable made, 
and the treaty signed. 

In writing to Mr. Trowbridge recently, and asking him to 
refresh his memory with reference to Hole-in-the-Day hav- 
ing been present, and taken a prominent part in the affair at 
Sault St Marie in 1820, as mentioned by Rev. Dr. Brunson, 
in his sketch of that chie^ he kindly responded as follows, 
which we give entire, though in many respects covering the 
same ground as given in the preceding statement, yet lumish- 
ing additional details in others : 

" Dr. Brunson's sketch is, in respect to Hole-in the-Day, 
only one more proof that it is dangerous to trust tradition. 
Hole-in-the Day no doubt told the Doctor, or his informant, 
that in the little affair at Sault St Marie, in 1820, between 
Gov. Cass and the Chippewas, he came to the Governor's aid. 
But there is an alibi — Hole-in the-Day was not there. I 
recollect the circumstances as well as if they occurred but yes- 
terday, and my journal of the events is now before ma The 
account in the Toledo paper, to which you refer, I have not seen 
since it was published, but it was correctly stated. Without 
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knowing whether I repeat what is there related, I will mention 
that the Governor took from Detroit one canoe -crew of In- 
dians, under conmiand of Kb-wa-kwish-kum, an Ottawa chief 
from Grand Eapids, Michigaa At Mackinaw, where we 
stopped several days, a very handsome, athletic young Indian, 
whom we called Buck, probably as a translation of his Indian 
name, was strongly recommended by Biddle and Drew, In- 
dian traders, as likely to be serviceable, and the fellow plead 
so hard to go, that the Governor took him. 

At the Sault St Marie, the conference with the Chippewas 
took place in the Governor's wall tent, the sides of which were 
rolled up, so that it was a tent atdbrL The Chippewas had 
their lodges on the American side, some distance, say a third 
of a mile above the Governor's camp. My impression is, that 
when they came to the conference, they had just come from 
the British side. You are aware, that the British had, during 
the war of 1812-15, been profuse in the distribution of pres- 
ents, and our Government had not The consequence was, a 
settled hostility on the part of the Indians. The object of the 
Cass expedition was to carry our flag through their country, 
assert our rights, arrange for a military post at St Marie, and 
look for the Ontonagon copper rock Gov. Cass informed this 
little squad of Chippewas of this design. He told them of the 
double purchase of their territory by the French and English ; 
road and explained to them the treaty of Greenville in 1795, 
of Spring Wells in 1815, and of Fort Harrison in 1816 ; and 
informed them that their Great American Father intended to 
place some troops at the Sault St Marie, and wanted a small 
piece of land, for which he was ready to pay a third tima 

I must describe the appearance of the Chippewa chief Be- 
ginning at the top, an eagle's feather, bear's grease, vermillion 
and indigo, a red British military coat, with two enormous 
epaulets, a large British silver medal, breech-clout, leggins 
and moccasina Thus decked off, he arose and said gruffly, 
that they did not wish to sell their lani* The Governor in- 

•ScHooLCRAPT's Narrative Bays : " A brUliant usembly of chiefs, dreued In coftJj 
JroadclothB, feathers, epauleto, medala ;and BUyer-wireB of British flibric, and ansM 
from the manufactories of Birmingham." 
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formed them that their fathers had twice sold it, and been paid 
for it, but that "to make things pleasant," he would buy it 
again. He had a quantity of tobacco, in the center of the tent, 
for distribution. He oflfered, through the interpreter, the usual 
pipe, after smoking — ^in his way, which was, to wait till the in- 
terpreter had fixed the pipe, and then blow the smoke out, in- 
stead of inhaling it himself The chief rejected the pipe, and 
rushed out of the tent — ^not through the door, but under the 
sida* His men followed him. They went up to their camp. 
This was late in the forenoon. Soon after, the women of the 
camp were seen going towards the river with burdens 
on their backs ; and then, it was discovered, that the British 
flag was hoisted in firont of their lodges. As soon as the Gov- 
ernor saw this, he called William Riley, the interpreter, and 
walked hastily to the Indian carap. He refused to allow any 
one else to accompany hiuL He went unarmed. We watched 
with deep solicitude. We saw him pull down the flag, throw 
it to the ground, and point to it while he looked towards the 
Indians, who were then outside of the lodges. Riley told us, 
when they returned to camp, that the Governor rebuked the 
Indians, and told them if they raised the flag there again, he 
would fire on them. Riley, by command of the Gbvemor, 
brought the staff of the flag to our camp.f 

Early in the evening, George Johnston came to the Gov- 
ernor, at the request of his mother, to tell him that the Chip- 
pewas intended to attack the camp during the night Imme- 
diately the camp was put in a state of defenca Sentinels were 
posted, muskets were rubbed up, and common guns and horse 
men*s pistols, with which the young gentlemen of the Gover- 
nor's suite were armed, were loaded, and orders and counter- 
signs given. We had a guard of soldiers who accompanied us 
thus far, under Lieut John PiBBCE,t brother of the late Pres- 

* ** He drew," taye Sohoolobaft, *^hii Uiice, tad ttock it Irmly in the ground be 
fore bim, and Msomed a look of Mvage wildnuM, and kicked away the preaents which 
bad been laid before him.** Thia was Sac-ba-ba. 

tSoHOOLCBAVT Mya that tha QoTenior brovffht ** the flaff to bia camp. We had sixty 
men ; they had eighty/' Mr. TBOWBBiDca aoda, ** I aee toat my Joomal aaya the aame 
aa to the flag and men." 

I John Suijjtan Puboi, a natire af New Hampahlre, entered the army aa a Third 
Lieutenant, in April, 1814 ; waa promoted to a First lieutenant in 1818, and resigned tn 

■V ^0909 ^^M^^09 ^B^W ^^# ^fw^ 
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ident of that Bame, besides eight, who continued with tib 
throughout the expedition, under Lieut Mackay.* It was 
now discovered that our Indians faltered. They came with their 
chief to the Governor, and said they would give up their arms 
and lie down, and take their chance of death ; but they would 
not fire upon their brothers. Young BuOK stood aloof When 
the chief had finished, Buck walked forward, with a defiant 
air, and, addressing the Governor, alluded to his having been 
reluctantly received at Mackinaw, and now he was going to 
make good the pledge of Biddlk and Drew. " He wanted," 
he said, " a good rifle, and wanted no one to relieve him ; and if 
thoso fellows dared to approach our camp, they would pay dear- 
ly for their temerity." We put out the fires and lights, and 
watched all night It was very dark ; but were all in fine spirits, 
and " spoiling for a fight" Day broke, and we all found our- 
selves wealing our scalpa 

In a short time we learned that Mrs. Johnston, who was a 
chief*& daughter,f had spent the night with her friends and 
relatives at their camp, and that they heartily repented of their 
rashness. They were now desirous to see their Father and 
apologize, and would be glad to sell him a piece of land for a 
fort Accordingly a conference was had, the Chippewas apol- 
ogized, and the treaty of cession was made. We afterwards 
heard that the Chippewas on Lake Superior were greatly sur- 
prised to see us, after having been apprised by runners that 
we were all to be massacred at the Sault as we passed up. 

Now here you see, my dear sir, that we had no aid from 
any one but Mrs. Johnston, and from her only as a diplomat^ 
and that the real hero of the scene, after Governor Cass, o/course^ 
was the Indian Buck. Whether Hole-in-the Day was there, 
I do not know. I have no recollection of hearing any thing 
from him till long after that event " So much for Buck." 

* jiBneas Mackat, of New York, entered the eervice, in the ordnance department, in 
March, 1818, and roee through several ^gradetf, to a brevet Colonel for meritorloas §tt- 
vices in the Mexican war, and died at St. Loals, May 88, 18G0. 

t Mrs. Johnston, says Scoholcbapt, was *' a woman of excellent Jndianent and good 
aense,'' and became the wife of John Johnston, an cdacated Irish gentleman, who 
early settled as a trader at Saalt St. Marie ; where they raised a fine family of chil- 
dren, and haa them well educated. Mr. Schoolcbaft married one of Uie daoghtera, 
who was an accomplished woman, wrote an exquisite hand,and composed with abillly- 
Bhe was, in a marked degree, gentle, polished, retiring, and refined. L. C. D, 
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De La Rarre, Gov., mentioned 67,110,111 

De La Bertonniere, Father, mentioned 87 

De La Come, Chevalier, mentioned 114 

De La Gemeraye, Sieur, noticed 67 

De La Gess, Capt., mentioned 85 

De La If artiniere, Sieur, mentioned 74 

De Langlades, first settlers at Green Bay 9, 115, 118, 297, 823-25 

Delaplaiue, Gen Geo. P., member Executive Com. 1860-'68, 82-88, vii, viii 

Delaplaine k Burdick, donors 27 

De La Perotiere, Sieur, mentioned 76 

De La Potherie, early Western traveler and writer 112 

De Lignery's expedition against the Foxes, 1728 64, 86, 87, 92 

historical notice of 6o, 113 

De Lillier, Count, in Wisconsin, 1827 188, 190 

Dells of Wisconsin 298 

Delong, Capt. Cornelius, in Black Hawk war 286 

De Longueuil, M., mentioned 115 

De Louvigny*s expedition to Mackinaw, 1690 65 

petition and defence, 1700 67 

disobedience of orders, 1700 7S 

De Calliere and De Champigny on, 1701 76 

projected expedition, 1708, 77 

expedition against the Foxes, 1716 64 78, 80, 81 

death, 86 

historical notice ^of 65, 108 
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De HoKTllle'i expedition Kgainit the SenecM Ill 

D« NojeUe, Sieur. MrriccB 107 

hiitoricfti notice of. 00, 130 

De Ramezaj, OoTernor ofUontrenl Bit 

De St. Ange, bther and son, noticed US, lOT, 111, 1S9 

Da St. LnuoD, meatioaed Utf 

De St. Vail ier. Bishop mentioned 87 

DeTontj, Biear. mentioned. ■79, 77 

Detroit attacked, 1718 7B 

De Vaudrenil, Qor 77, 79, SI, 84, 8fl, !.)», US, IIR 

De Tillier», father and aona 104, 107, 108, 117, ISl, 1S9 

historical aotiocB of. 90, 118, IIB 

Dewer, OoT Nelaon, mentioned- 179, S44 

DlcltMO, Capt.JoMpli, in Black Hawk war 261, 262, S8S 

pCTVoi'al ndrratW* SIS 

Diet, change of, prodncing djBenterj 124 

Dlion, ReT. A. H., earlj teacher S47 

Diioa, rapt. Frederick, in Black Hawk War 387, SSB , 

Diion, Hon. L. H., donor 29 

Dodge, Qen. Henry, letter to Qen. Atkineon, 1817 Ifi7 

IBS!, in BlaA Hawk war... 2S9, 2«0, 2S2, 26S, 386 
807-409, 810, 819. 

1832, Peekatoniea battle referred to 818, 814 

papera burned at Fort Winnebago. 809 

esrlj friend of education 338, 340, 844, 84B 

Brat Territorial Governor. 874 

1837, held Indian treatiea 891 

Finnej'i eulogy 173 

Dodge, Hon. A. 0., donor 1S9 

Dodge, Williim, historical seriee IBS 

Dooiittle, Hon. J. E., a Vice Preudent, lU»-<8 37, 38, vit. Till 

donor 37 

Dorward, D. J., paint* portralu SB 

Doty, Hon. Jaiae« Daane, referred to 14B, 1S8, 344, 410 

life and aerTlcei, by Qes. Ellii 869 

Doty. Mrs. 8arab C, mentioned 871, 872, 878 

Doty, Uiy. CharleB, meationed 378 

DoifKman, Oen. H. L, cited and referred to. . . .1S6, 158, 337, 340, 273, 376 

Drake, fl. G., donor lU 

Draper, Lyman C., aids in re-organiiiag the Society 15 

Oor. Secretary, 1800-68 82, 88, tII, viii, 300 

Secures books for the society >S 

State Buperin ten dent, 1808-09 3-0, 800 

donor SB 

report* reaolutlong on Dr. Bunt 4B 

^ made romarka on Gen. Dodge 177 

historical notice* by 00, lOS 

plea for school libraries 8S4 

note on the elder Bole -in the .Day 400 

note on the joanger Hole-in-th«-I)ay 408 

notes, historical and explanatory, 04, OR, 67,77, 78,81-88 
80, 86, 89, 91, 93, Oil. 9j. IOS-106, IOS, IJ 1, 110- 
117, !28, 135, 136, l^'.', III^, la.S 141, 142, 144-140 
148, IDO-IBS, 155, 156, !.18, 178, ISl, 183, ISO 
188, 302, 305, 316, 3'J5, I2T, 2:<e, 388, 339, 341, 344 
846, 348, SOS, 368,-265, 267, 278, 379, 287, 398, 397 
809, 811, 813, 819, 325, 341, 3S0, 803, 370, 889, 893 
896, 411, 410, 410. 

Drlrai,0. W., Wisconsin writer 171 

DuBuiiaon, Siear, serricei 78, 94, 100, 107 

« historical notice of SB, 118 

Dobuqoe.Jnllan, burial place 308, 341 
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DmnM, mentioDed 114, 116 

Dunbar, mentioned .* .248, 244 

Bonn, Judge, mentioned '. 271, 277 

Bnrkee, Hon. Charles, a Vice President, 1862-'68 84, 86 

OoT. of Uiah, succeeds Got. Doty 876 

Dorrie, Daniel S., Librarian, 1860-*d8 82-88, yii., Til! 

writer on Genealogy, and Wisconsin topography 171 

donor. 166 



Sagle*s feather, an Indian badge 126, 181 

Eagle, Grey, Indian chief. 267, 268 

Eagle-Head, a Sioux chief 186-88 

Eagle, White War— See Le Kauray^ Seha-ekip-ka-ka, 

Earl, a soldier, mentioned 246 

Early French documents on Wisconsin history, needed 116 

Early Education in Wisconsin 281, 252 

Early Mail facilities 226 

Early Steamboats on Upper Mississippi 214, 240, 261, 278 

Editorial Gonyention of Wisconsin, donor. . . • ■ 170 

Edwards, Col. Abram, a reminiscence by 158 

Education, History of, in Wisconsin 821, 852 

Eldredge, Hon. C. A., donor 28 

Ellis, Gen. A. G., early Anglo-American settler 876 

early teacher 827, 865 

sketch of Gov. Doty S69 

Ellis, J. Alder, member Executive Committee, 1860-^68 82-86 

Endowment for Society needed 80, 170 

Emerson, Prof. Joseph, early educator 849 

Eulogy on Dr. J. W. Hunt 89, 45 

Gov. Harvey 48 

Gen. Dodge 178 

Exploration of the West, early scheme, note 115, 116 



Fahnestock, G. W., doner 27, 28, 166 

Falling Leaf, see Wa ba-8ha, 

Fairchild, Hon. Lucius, member Executive Com. 1864-*68.. 86-88, vii, viii 

Iriendly offices 28 

remarks on Gen. Dodge 177 

donor 27, 28, 165, 168 

Farwell, Hon. L. J., early freind of the Society 16 

a vice President, 1860, 1866-»68, 82, 88, vii, viii 

Fellows, Rev. George, donor 27 

Fernandez, D. W., donor ■ 29 

Fevre River 816, 817 

Held, Hon, R. S., commends Wisconsin Legislature 17 

Finney patch, a lead digging 818 

Fire Lands Historical Society, donor 27 

Firmin, Col. F. H., member Executive Committee, 1860-'61, 1866-*68, ..82 
88, 88, vii, viii. 

Recording Secretary, 1862-*65, 84-87 

donor 27 

Fisher, George, early Prairie Du Chien settler 267 

Fitzgerald, Mrs, mentioned 877 

Flat Mouth, a Chippewa Chief 129, 180, 189, 141, 400 

Fletcher, Gen. J. E., Winnebago Agent 279, 280 

Folles Avoines— see Monomoneea. 

Fonda, John H., noticed, 205* 

reminiscences. 205-248 ' 
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Force Library, mentioned 166 

Ford*8 History of IllinoiB criticised 800-804 

Fomdrookr, J., donor 168 

FortChsrtres 119-122 

Foi t Cra« ford— .-^ee Prairie JDu Chien, 

Forf Humilton 812 

Fort toward 225, 868 

Fort LrAssumption 118 

Fort Pt Francis, at Oreen Bay 89 

Fort Win Debaco 259, 260, 809, 880, 881, 858 

Foar Legs, a Winnebago Chief, noticed 96 

Fox Indians— see Sauln and Foxm, 

Francis, Dr. J. W., books from his Library 11 

Franciscan Brothers, a religious order 91 

Frank, Gol. M., early friend of education 840, 841, 848, 844 

on Gov. Harvey 68-56 

Franklin, Dr. files of bis paper in Library 12, 21, 166 

French boat song 100 

French Documents from Paris and Canada, needed 116 

Frodsbam, B., donor 168 

Frontenac, Gov. De, mentioned 66, 69, 70, 109, 112 

Frost, J., early settler at MeGregor 242 

Frank, Capt/ in Black Hawk war 286 



Oagnier, Registre, killed by Indians. 146, 182, 199, 202 

Gagnier, Ma-'ame, bravery of, rewarded 146, 158, 187, 199 

Gale, Hon. George, a Vice President, 1862 84 

writer on Wisconsin historv 171 

cited '. 202, 297 

Gale, Lieut. Levin, mentioned 246-264 

Galena, threatened, 1827 208, 225 

in 1828 817 

in 1882 289 

Galissouiere, Gov., mentioned ,. 114 

Gallagher, J., donor 27 

Gardenier, Lieut. J. R. B., mentioned 241-164 

Garland, Gen. John, mentioned 244, 260, 278, 282, 288 

Garneau^s History of Canada, cited 89, 91, 92, 116, 119 

Gary, D., mentioned 278 

Gayarre, Hon. Charles, referred to 121 

Gaylord, Gen. A., donor 27 

Gehon, Capt., Francis, in Black Hawk war 286 

Gemeraye, Sienr De, mentioned 67 

Gennet, William, member Executive Committee, 1860 82 

Gentry, Capt. James H., in Black Hawk war 285 

Gess, Capt. De La, mentioned 85 

Giason, an early teacher 88S 

Gilbert, Samuel, mentioned 276 

Gillespy, J. O., his work on Green Lake County 171 

Gooding, Capt. George, noticed 142 

Goodrich, Hon. Joseph, founder of Milton college 849 

Grais, Sieur Do, mentioned 77 

Grand Pre, Sieur De, mentioned 77 

Granger, Dr. W M., donor 169 

Grangula, an Indian orator 67 

Grant County Soldiers* Monument, photograph 168 

Grant, Msj. James, mentioned 114 

Graves, Z. C, early teacher 846 

Grey Eagle, an Indian Chief 267, 268 
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Green, Mij. John, at Fort Winnebago Ml 

Green, Dr. Samuel A., donor 166 

Green Bay 89, 92, 98, 102, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 117, 168, 159 

early mail facilitleB 226 

early education 228, 225-82, 858, 254 

Mr. Jones, an early clergyman 188, 190 

1 824, population *. 829-90 

1825, inhabitants 224, 225 

1827, threatened 225 

Gregory, John, his worlc on Wisconsin 171 

Grignon Familv, mentioned 824, 825, 86S 

Gi-ignon, Augustin, cited 116, 156 

Grouchy, F. N., mentioned 278 

Gurnee, J. D., member Executive Oommittee, 1860-'68. . . . 82-88, Yii, viii 



Haigfat, Miss Eliza, early teacher 8S1 

Hale, Hon. Samuel, early friend of the society 17 

Hall girls, capture of, 1882 260 

Hall, Henry, donor 169 

Hall, J. P., kills Barrette 258 

Hall A M*Kenney*s Indian work 187 

Hall, Rot. Mr., missionary 880 

Hamilton, Col. W. S., in Black Hvwk war 286, 810-314 

diggings 817 

Hamilton, Fort 812 

Hamilton, Capt I„ in Black Hawk war 286 

Harkelrhodes, killed in Black Hawk war 289 

Harris, Capt. W. L., noticed 256 

Harvey, Gov. L. P. early teacher 847 

eulogy on 48 

photograph 168 

Hathaway, Hon. Joshua, contributed an early paper 16 

portrait in gallery 28 

Hathaway, Mrs. Ann J., presents portraits 28 

HayHen, S., douor 27 

Hazle Green, or Scrabble 817 

Hazleton, Hon. G. W., a Vice President, 1862 .84 

Helena, or Pine Bend 260 

Hendrick, King, the Mohawk Sachem 114 

Henui, Bishop John M., portrait in gallery 28 

Henry, Gen. James D., in Black Hawk war 259, 816 

Henry, Capt. William, early Mineral Point pioneer 157 

Hill, James L., member Executive Committee, 1868 viii 

Historical Society, its objects and value I 

History, its uses 2 

History of Illinois, Ford*s, criticised 800-804 

Hoadley, C. J., donor 27 

Hobbins, Dr. Joseph, member Executive Committee, 1866-68. . . .88, vii, viii 

Hocquart, M., mentioned 107, 108 

Hoefling, Wm., donor 29 

Holden, F. A., donor 27, 165, 169 

Holden, G. B., donor ••••.. 28 

Hole-in-the-Day, the elder, by J. T. Clark 878 

Dr. Brunson 887 

L. C. Draper 400 

kills his guests 405 

referred to 41 8, 416 

death 884, 899, 408 

Hde-in-the-Day, the younger, newspaper accounts 402, 406 

by L. C. Draper..., 408 

by Dr. Brunson 892, 899 
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Holly, Hon. Alanton, donor. S7 

Holme*, Rot. Mead, writer on the war 172 

Bolt, David, donor 167 

Holt, W. H., donor ? 29 

Hon an. La, early Western traveler and writer 67 

Hoo-Choop, or Four Legs, noticed 96 

Hood, Mrs. Matilda, pioneer settler, ambrotype 168 

Hooe, II aj. A. 8., mentioned 278 

Ho-po-ko-e kaw , a Winnebago chieftess 297 

Hosta, Sieur D* noticed 67 

Howard, Fort, 1827 225 

Howe, Hon. T. 0. donor 27, 28, 166 

Hoyt, Dr. J. W., editor Agricultoreal Transactions 172 

Hubbard, Gordon S., early Chicago pioneer 216 

Hubbell, Hon. Levi, mentioned 841 

Hudson, Frank, first donor to the society 16 

Hunt, Dr. John W., aided in re-organizing the society 16 

early donor 16 

librarian 17 

Oazetterof Wisconun 171 

eologici on 89, 45 

Huron Indians, mentioned 80, 120 

Hyer, Hon. George, member Executive Com. 1860-*64, 1867. .82-86. 88, vii 
Hyer, Lieut. J. K. donor 168 



Illinois, state, donor 17 

Indian Agency removed from Prairie Du Ohien 269 

Indian curiosities added to the cabinet 168 

Indian Honor — the War Eagle De Kau-ray 154 

Indian love of whisky 99, 128, 124, 125, 884 

Indian race for life, a myth 158 

Indian slaves 79, 88 

Indian mode of burying the dead 99 

Indians *' crying for the dead,'' 99, 128, 180, 181 

Indian Treaties referred to : 

1796, at Greenville 414 

1816, at Spring Wells 414 

1816, at Fort Harrison (?) 414 

1820, conference at St. Marie 871, 889, 410-16 

1825, at Prarie Du Ghien 128,891 

1827, at Butte Des Morts 179, 225 

1829, at Prarie Du Chien 158 

1882, at Rock Island 808, 809 

1887, by Gen. Dodge 891 

1888-'41, by Gov. Doty 874 

Indian treatment of starvation 258 

Ingham, Albert G. , editor Agricultural Transactions 172 

Iowa, state, donor 27 

loway Indians, mentioned 78, 98, 111 

Iroquois Indians 66, 67, 70, 72, 78, 108, 109, 118, 120 

Irwin, Judge David 872 



Jackson, Cant Q., donor fit 

Jewett, Prof G. G., his catalogue system 8 

Jilson, Hon. J. B., mentioned. 844 

Johnson, Sir William, mentioned 114> 118, lit 

Johnston, John, mentioned. 416 
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Johnston, Mrs. John, heroic conduct oil 41S, 416, 411 

Johnston, George, mentioned 41S, 415 

Joliety CAriy Western explorer tfi 

Jones, Rev. Mr., early Green Bsy clergyman 188, 190 

Jones, Hon. George W., Captain in Black Hawk war 286, SU 

delegate to Congress 374 

Jonqnire and others, eiploration scheme, note 1 15-16 

Jordan, Hon. Charles S., mentioned S4S 

Jnntau, Solomon, in 1826 218-20, 222, 236, 2S1, 2S4 

1827, settlement threatened 226, 234 

Jostice, early adminitration ot 128, 129 



Kansas, State, donor. 27 

Ka-p>o-8ia, a Sioux Tillage 145 

Kearney, Mig S. W., at Prairie Du Chien 238 

Kee-we'e-zais-hish, or Flat Mouth 129, 180, 189, 141, 400 

Kellogg, La Fayette, Recording Secretary, 1861 S3 

Kenosha, earl? schools .' 386, 340, 841, 346, 847 354 

Kettle, aFox'Chief, killed. 266 

Ke-wa-kwish-kum, an Ottowa Chiet 414 

Keyes, Rev. S P., mentioned 331 

Keyes, Hon. E. W., member Executire Committee, 1868. Tiii 

Kho-ya-pa, or Eagle-Head, a Sioux Chief. 136-33 

Kickapoo Indians, mentioned Ill 

King, Joe, early Wisconsin pioneer 221, 222, 231 

King, Mr. killed by Indians 267, 268 

Kingsbury, Lieut., in Bad Axe battle 261 

Kinney, Rev. Dr. M. P., early teacher 347 

Kinzie, John H., mentioned 9^, 167, 370 

addition to Chicago * 370 

Kinzie, Mrs. JulieUe A , cited 96, 166, 181 

excellence of her work. 181 

Kirfoy, Miss, early teacher 332 

Kirkpatrick, in Black Hawk war 289 

Knistinaux Indians, mentioned 117 

Knowlton, Judge Wiram, noticed 278, 279, 283 

Kmm, Mrs. Mary A., renders French boat song into English. 100 



Ladd Hon. AzelP., Sute Superintendant .' 365 

La Fayette, Gen., singular incident 196 

Lafitan, early western trayeler and writer 112 

La Galissoniere, Gov., mentioned 114 

La Hontan, earlv western traveler and writer 67 

Langlades, first settlers at Green Bay 9, 116, 118, 297, 323-26 

Li^ham, I. A., a Vice President, 1860 32 

President of the Society, 1862-*68 34-38, rii, viii 

delivers address, 1866 24 

works on Wisconsin 171 

donor 29 

La Pointe, early settlement 822, 824, 330 

modem 879 

Lttk, a Soaz chief 312, 813 

Lambee, Charles, early Wisconsin pioneer 230 

IttfftTer, early PrMrie Da Chien settler 238 

W flalle, early western explorer 822 

John H., President of Wisconsin Univeraty 345 

L.A.H., donor '. 27 
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Lawrence, Hon. W. A., a Vice President, 1866-'68 88, vii, yiii 

Lead Minett, on the Des MoiiieB River, early knowledge Ill 

Lead Mines, Wisconsin, 1827, consternation of peo^ 152, 208, 287 

mentioned 7? 816 

1828 817-19 

early schools 888 

Learned, C. J., mentioned 275 

Lavenworth, Gen. Henry, anecdote of 96 

Le ^lair, Antoine, mentioned 800-304 

Lecuyer, Judge 188 

Legate, Mfg. C. F., donor 168 

Lester Robert D., murdered 276, 277 

Lewis, Hon. James T., a Vice President, 1868-*68 85-88, vii, viii 

Liguerv, Sieur De — see Ih Uffnery. 

Limmery, his power over snakes 282 

Lindsay, early Upper Mississppi boatman 144, 146, 147, 152 

Little Grow, father and son, Sioux chiefs 896 

Little Hill, a Winnebago chief, s-.^rvices 809 

Little Soldier, a Chippewa Chief 133, 189, 140 

Livre, a French coin 77 

Lockwood, Hon. James H. cited and mentioned, 126, 144, 146, 15o-62, 165 
202, 287, 240, 274 

Lockwood , Mrs. J. H., establishes first Sunday School 826 

Locey, Dr. A. T., early teacher 884 

Logan, the Indian orator, mentioned : 67 

Long, Col. S. H., his work 171 

Longucuil, H De., mentioned 118 

Lord, Rev. Charles, aided in re-organizing the Society 15 

Loss, Rev. L. H., early teacher 841 

Lothorp, Hev. Jason, early teacher 886 

Louviffiiey, Sieur De — see De Louvignym 

Love, Rev. W. De Loss, his work on the war 171 

Lowry, Gen., Indian interpreter 807 

Lowry, Rev. David, Indian Agent 259 

Indian teacher 329 , 856 

Ludewig, Hi E., early donor l(i 

Lumbering, early, in Wisconsin 242-254, 278 

Lusson, M. De St., mentioned 110 



HcBride, David , paper on capture of Black Hawk 298 

MacDougall, George, m«*ntioned 870 

HacDougall manuscripts 102 

McFarland, J. H.. donor 29 

McGregor, Bloody Run 365-68 

Mackay, Lieut. Jl^neas, noticed 416 

McKay, Col., Wm., expedition against Prairie Du Chien 96, 297 

Mackenzie, Lieut. John, noticed 889, 860 

Mackinac, or Mickinac, Ottawa chief. 108 

Mackinaw, mentioned, 66, 67, 81, 83, 84, 88, 89, 92, 97, 109, 111, 112 
118, 118, 121, 158, 878, 414. 

Mackinaw boats 97 

Mclndoe, Hon. W. D., a Vice President, 1866-68 37, 88, vii. viil 

donor 27, 166 

M'Eenney, CoL Thomas L, cited and mentioned 96, 102, 226 

on Winnebago war, 1827 178 

McMyler, J. J. writer on the war 171 

McMynn, Ool. J. G., donor 170 

early educational labors 846 

State Superintendent 866 

Magoon, Rev. Dr. G. F., early teacher, 847 
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Mail faoilitiei, early, in Wisoonaln 226 

HandeTille, Jack, heroic conduct. . • 160, 161 

Hanitowoc, Indians therein 1818 169 

Haps and Atlases, in Library 21,28, 81, 166 

Harqaette, Father, early Western explorations 9, 822 

Hargot River, mentioned • 112 

Markins, Isaac, donor 29 

Harin, Sieur, early services 97, 104, 106, 107, 297 

historical notice of 66, 116 

Marin, of Acadia, note 1 16-16 

Marin, La Marque De, note 116-16 

Marsh, Indian agent 181 

Marshall, 0. H, donor 27 

Martin, Hon. M L., Historical Address }6, 108 

Martiniere, SieurDe, mentioned 74 

Maskoutin Indians 110-12 

Massachusetts, State, donor 27 

Mazzuchelli, Rev. Samuel, early teacher 828, 84M, 866 

Melvin, Sergeant, mentioned 246-64 

Menaige, Peter, mentioned 807 

Meredith, Maj. A. A., friendly offices 28 

Merrill, Prof. S. T., early teacher 849 

Merrill, Mrs. S. T., early teacher 847 

Merrill, Wm. D., editor Prairie Du Ohien Courier, writer Fonda's remin- 
iscences 206 

cited 408 

Meanard, early missionary 822 

Messersmith, John, and sons, earlv miners 818 

Methode and family, kilted by Indians 126-27 

Methodist church, earlv, at Prairie Du Chien 276, 276 

Miami Indians, mentioned 110-12 

Michigan, State, donor 27 

Miller, Hon A. G., presents his portrait.. 167 

Mills, early, on Monomonee River 278 

Mills, Gen. Simeon, member Executive Committee, 1860-68. ..82-88, vii, viil 

donor .^ 27, 28 

on committee on Dodge resolutiont>.'. 177 

Mills, Hon. J. T. , early teacher 882 

Milton College, noticed 849, 860 

Milwaukee, Indians there in 1818 169 

Juneau trading there 218-20, 222, 226, 281, 284 

early schools 836, 864, 867 

Mineral Point, or Shake Rag 818 

early pchool 864 

Minnesota Historical Society, mentioned 128 

Missillimackinac — see Mackinaw. 

Mitchell, Martin, Wisconftin historical writer 171 

Mix, Charles E., mentioned 806, 807 

Monomonees, or FoUes Avoines, . . . 89, 98, 98, 99, 100, 102-104, 106, 107, 
1U», 112, 180-'82, 218, 281, 266-'69, 262, 891. 

Mone, Capt., or probably Capt. John Moore, in Black Hawk war 286 

Montcalm, Gen., mentioned 114, 117 

Morgan, Col. Willoughbj, noticed, 129, 227, 282, 283 

Morse, Mr. donor 169 

Mosh-u-e-bee, an aged Indian woman, portrait of 167 

Muck-e-ta-pe-nay, and Indian chief 216 

Munsell, Joel, donor 166 

historical series 166 

Murder Pole, mentioned... 126, 189 
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Kah-too-es-eie, Sioux name for enemy. 180, 180 

NaUral history specimenB 169 

Kee-no-hum-pee-kau, captured Black Hawk 808 

Keill, Rot. E. D. cited.. 66, 126, 129, 18^*88, 144-'46, 162, 166, 892, 408 

NA-o>kaa-tah, or Foor Legs noticed 96 

New England Historic Genealogical society, donor 27 

New Hampshire, Sute, donor 27 

Newspaper files, their value 7, 20 

New Zealand newspapers, in library 19 

Ni lea Register, cited 146 

NouTiile, Got. De, expedition against the Senecna Ill 

Noyelle, Sleur — see De NojfdU, 



O'Oallaghan, Dr. E. B. cited 66, 111, 116, 121 

N. T. Colonial Hist., which he edited, cited, 198, 116 

0*Harra, Capt., in Black Hawk war 286 

Old newspaper files, in Library, 7, 12, 18, 14, 16, 22, 166, 169 

Onontio, Indian title to Governor of Canada 106 

Oreoue, or Grangula, an Indian orator 67 

Orton, Hon. H. d., early friend of the Society 17 

member Executive Com. 1860, 1862-*66 82, 84—87 

Vice President, 1861, 1866— *68 88, 88, vii, viii 

Ottawa Indians, mentioned 66, 67, 69, 70, 87, 103, 104, 111 

Ouilmette, Antoine, noticed 216 

Outagamie, Indian name for the Fox nation 81, 82, 88 



Pacquette, Pierre, noticed 188, 189 

Page, H H., donor 166 

Paine, Gen. H. E., donor 166 

Parker and daughter, early teachers 384 

Parkinson, Col. D. M., cited 166 

in Black Hawk war 286 

early friend of education 834 

Parkman*s Pontiac, cited 102 

Patterson, J. B., vindicates Black Hawk's auto-biography 800-804 

Peckatonica battle, referred to 818, 814 

Peet, Rev. Stephen, his work on Wisconsin 171 

Pelton, E. W., mentioned 278 

Pennsylvania Gazette, Dr. Franklin's paper, in Library 12, 14, 166 

Pemouflsa, a Fox Chief, mentioned 78, 88 

Perotiere, Sieur De, mentioned 76 

Perrot, Sieur Nicholas, on expedition to Mackinaw 66 

historical notice of 66, 110 

Peset, If. , priest, mentioned 87 

Peter, a nesro, killed by Indians, 1827 148 

Petite Roche, mentioned 194, 196 

Phillips, Miij. Asher, mentioned 168 

Pickard, Hon. J. L., Principal Platteville Academy 848 

State Superintendent. 868, 866 

Pierce, Lieut. S. W., donor 27 

writer on the war. 171 

Pierce, Lieut. John S., noticed 412, 416 

Pierre, M. De, mentioned 114 

Pike, Gen. Z. M., mentioned 128, 171 

Pike's Hill, referred to 197 

Pine Bend, or Helena. 260 

Pine, Q. W., early banker ••.•., . , 271 
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Pinney, ^ U., member ExecuiiTe Committee, 1866-*68 88, Tii, yiii 

eulogy on Gen. Dodge 17S 
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